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INTRODUCTION 

THE  literary  record  of  the  Englishman  in  Greece 
offers  a  less  copious  material  from  which  to  select 
than  that  of  the  Englishman  in  Italy,  to  which  cherished 
land,  throughout  the  century  but  recently  closed,  our 
most  illustrious  singers  have  dedicated  so  much  of  their 
affection  and  genius.  With  the  exception  of  Byron  the 
greater  English  poets  have  known  Greece  only  in  the 
spirit,  though  Keats  indeed  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  one  born  in  exile  from  his  appropriate  country,  con- 
sumed with  a  perpetual  longing  for  the  Latmos  and 
Olympos  of  his  dreams.  And  now  that  the  highways  and 
waterways  are  open,  that  communications  easy  and  secure 
have  unveiled  the  hidden  charms  of  the  storied  land,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  though  the  fountains  of  inspiration 
were  dry.  A  selection  from  the  works  of  English  authors 
on  Greece  must  therefore  inevitably  rather  reflect  the 
classic  spirit  than  reveal  the  living  character. 

And  yet  there  is  no  country  which  should  appeal  more 
directly  to  the  poet,  not  alone  for  the  wealth  of  tradition 
which  makes  each  shifting  scene  the  home  of  myth  or 
story  endeared  by  ineffaceable  association,  not  alone  for 
the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  mountain  forms  and  the  deep 
indented  valleys  through  which  the  sea  winds  into  the 
heart  of  the  land,  for  the  marvel  of  tone  and  colour  with 
which  the  sun  invests  the  clear  outlines,   transforming 
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ridge  and  cape  and  island  with  the  intensity  of  changing 
gems,  but  also  because  there  still  survives  in  the  Greece 
of  to-day  the  living  touch  with  a  vanished  world.  In 
highlands  still  uninvaded  by  the  stream  of  life  and 
action,  in  sequestered  villages  of  the  islands  which  star 
the  sea  of  many  memories,  you  may  still  find  a  people 
who  feel  and  see  with  almost  the  same  perceptions 
and  sensibilities  as  those  whose  long  dead  voices  arc 
recorded  in  the  little  lyrics  of  the  Anthology.  Very  near 
to  them  still  appears  the  elemental  spirit  which  it  is  ill 
to  offend,  the  malignant  influence  of  natural  forces,  the 
weirdness  of  the  noontide  hour,  the  tutelary  genius 
haunting  the  ancient  tree  or  the  venerable  ruins  of 
antiquity,  the  sense  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  to  which 
man  is  exposed  when  human  companionship  is  absent.  To 
the  peasant  of  the  hills  the  Nereid  is  still  no  empty  name, 
and  the  Moirai  are  still  present  at  the  hour  of  birth.  The 
shepherd  dreads  the  vision  of  a  goat-like  monster  that 
passes  through  his  flocks  in  spring.  When  the  sudden  rain- 
cloud  darkens  the  mountain-side  the  old  wives  whisper 
that  Charos  is  passing  in  a  wreath  of  mist,  escorting  the 
dead  on  their  sunless  journey. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  might  be  said  with  truth  that 
time  had  wrought  but  little  change  in  the  valleys  that 
underlie  the  mountains  whose  very  names  are  an  im- 
mortal heritage.  The  primitive  agricultural  tools  of 
Hesiod's  farmer  were  still  in  use  ;  the  housewife's  arts, 
the  structure  of  the  rustic  loom,  had  scarcely  altered  since 
Penelope  wove  the  shroud  for  the  ancient  Laertes.  An 
ancient  language  still  essentially  the  same  is  rhythmic 
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there  witJi  ecliocs  of  familiar  cadence.  Still  from  the 
little  island  ports,  home-built  and  freighted  with  simple 
wares,  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  comes.  Still  Odysseus 
remains  the  eternal  prototype,  and,  spurred  by  the  old 
spirit  of  restless  enterprise,  far  away  to  south  and  east, 
in  Arab  port  or  African  settlement  opened  but  yesterday 
by  the  explorer,  the  Greek  pioneer  of  modest  commerce 
embarks  on  his  adventurous  trade. 

The  hurried  traveller  in  quest  of  the  antique  will 
hardly  pause  to  note  these  interesting  survivals,  appreciable 
only  to  those  who  follow  the  less  frequented  byway.  More 
familiar  to  the  visitor  is  the  politician  of  the  coffee-shop 
in  the  capital,  but  the  seductions  of  the  metropolis  have 
not  yet  impaired  the  simple  character  of  the  moun- 
taineer, proudly  independent  and  hospitable,  temperate 
and  of  exemplary  chastity,  free  from  many  of  the  vices 
with  which  more  elaborate  civilizations  are  familiar. 
Indeed  the  Greek  peasant  is  the  salt  of  the  nation.  To 
his  endurance  and  sacrifice  it  was  mainly  due  that  the 
emancipation  of  his  country  was  finally  accomplished. 
Alert  and  intelligent  by  nature,  he  is  capable  of  remarkable 
development  in  other  surroundings,  while  in  his  own 
appropriate  atmosphere  he  seems  to  have  retained  some 
portion  of  the  ideal  which  finds  expression  in  a  wealth  of 
folk-song  such  as  few  other  lands  can  boast,  the  product 
of  the  open  air  and  the  free  hill-side. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Greece  which  the  poet  has 
also  too  long  neglected.  The  story  of  her  middle  age 
is  a  thrilling  chapter  of  romance,  unrivalled  in  the 
interest  of  its  setting,  only  the  more  suggestive  because 
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tKe  details  are  all  to  be  filled  in.  The  dramatic 
annals  of  the  Villehardouins,  of  Geoffrey  of  Carytena, 
and  Guy  de  St.  Omer  ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  Lady  of 
Akova,  and  the  persecuted  Mahaulte  of  Hainault ;  the 
dramatic  end  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Gautier  de 
Brienne  ;  the  ephemeral  state  of  the  Florentine  Acciajuoli 
at  Athens,  and  the  lurid  episode  which  closes  the  story 
of  Salona,  await  the  touch  of  the  creative  hand  which  shall 
give  them  life  once  more.  Nor  has  the  later  history  of  the 
emancipation  lacked  the  ennobling  note  of  human 
tragedy,  which  has  been  recorded  in  blood  and  tears  by 
a  great  national  poet,  Aristoteles  Valaoritis  of  Santa 
Maura. 

From  English  writers  the  living  Greece  has  not  yet  iiad 
her  due  of  song.  May  this  little  volume,  which  forms  a 
companion  to  the  Englishman  in  Italy,  be  not  only  a  tribute 
to  the  past  but  also  an  earnest  of  the  future. 

R.  R. 
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LAP  me  in  soft  Lydian  Aires, 
a  Married  to  immortal  verse 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  lincked  sweetnes  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running  ; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  ty 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
That  Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heapt  Elysian  flowres,  and  hear 
Such  streins  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  PlutOy  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regained  Eurydice. 

J.  Milton  {V Allegro,  136-50). 
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THE  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Deles  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

2 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  '  Islands  of  the  Blest '. 

3 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  IVIarathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 
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And  where  are  they?    and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 


'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

7 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !    render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

8 

What,  silent  still?    and  silent  all? 

Ah !    no  ;— the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  '  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise, — ^we  come,  we  come  ! ' 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 
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In  vain — ^in  vain  :    strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark !    rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 


You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 


Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant;    but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
'That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  !    that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 
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P'ill  liigh  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

14 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  : 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 

Lord  Byron  {Don  Juan,  iii,  Ixxvi). 
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2.  ^  It  is  an  Isle ' 

IT  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 
And,  for  the  harbours  are  not  safe  and  good. 
This  land  would  have  remained  a  solitude 
But  for  some  pastoral  people  native  there, 
Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden  air 
Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold. 
Simple  and  spirited  ;    innocent  and  bold. 
The  blue  Aegean  girds  this  chosen  home, 
With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and  foam,  lo 

Kissing  the  sifted  sands,  and  caverns  hoar  ; 
And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the  shore 
Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide  : 
There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  forms  abide  ; 
And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond, 
As  clear  as  elemental  diamond, 
Or  serene  morning  air  ;    and  far  beyond. 
The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 
(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  year) 
Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and  halls        20 
Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  waterfalls 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails 
Accompany  the  noonday  nightingales ; 
And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet  airs  ; 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers, 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showers. 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  faint  sleep  ; 
And  from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils  peep, 
And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  through  the  brain  30 

Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 
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And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  tone, 

With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison  : 

Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul — they  seem 

Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream. — 

It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea, 

Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity ; 

Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 

Washed  by  the  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  air. 

It  is  a  favoured  place.     Famine  or  Blight,  lo 

Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  light 

Upon  its  mountain-peaks  ;    blind  vultures,  they 

Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way  : 

The  winged  storms,  chanting  their  thunder-psalm 

To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 

Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew, 

From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 

Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 

And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky 

There  fall,  clear  exhalations,  soft  and  bright,  50 

Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight, 

Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside. 

Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 

Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness, 

Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess  : 

Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 

Burns  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle, 

An  atom  of  th'  Eternal,    whose  own  smile 

Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen 

O'er  the  grey  rocks,  blue  waves,  and  forests  green,     60 

Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. — 

But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 

Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  hy  whom  or  how 

None  of  the  rustic-island  people  know  : 


'  IT  IS  AN  ISLE ' 

'Tis  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with  its  height 

It  overtops  the  woods  ;    but,  for  delight, 

Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 

Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young  prime. 

Reared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time, 

An  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure-house  70 

Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  spouse. 

It  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human  art, 

But,  as  it  were.  Titanic  ;    in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  having  assumed  its  form,  then  grown 

Out  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone, 

Lifting  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high  : 

For  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 

The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit 

The  volumes  of  their  many-twining  stems ;  80 

Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Peeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 

With  moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoms  keeii. 

Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene  ; — 

Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 

And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 

And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem 

To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream 

Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks,  and  all  that  we    90 

Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vowed 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. — 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
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Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. — 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  instruenmts  with  which  high  Spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past  too 

Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 
Folded  within  their  own  eternitv. 
Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  waste 
The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still, 
Nature  with  all  her  children  haunts  the  hill. 
The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars  glance  no 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance  ; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moonlight 
Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Their  withered  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay. 
Let  us  become  the  overhanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle. 
Conscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together,  120 

Under  the  roof  of  the  blue  Ionian  weather, 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens  bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  paramour  ; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore. 
Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy, — 
Possessing  and  possessed  by  all  that  is 
Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 
24 
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And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live  130 

Be  one  : — or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 
Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 
The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep. 
Through  which  the  awakened  day  can  never  peep  ; 
A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  night's. 
Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  lights  ; 
Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 
Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  burn  again. 
And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die  140 

In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 
Harmonizing  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound, 
And  our  veins  beat  together  ;    and  our  lips 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 
The  soul  that  burns  between  them,  and  the  wells 
Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells. 
The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 
Confused  in  Passion's  golden  purity,  150 

As  mountain-springs  under  the  morning  sun. 
We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh  !    wherefore  two  ? 
One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew. 
Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame. 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured  ;    ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable  ; 
In  one  another's  substance  finding  food. 
Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued  160 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey. 
Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away  : 
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One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 

Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death, 

One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 

And  one  annihilation.     Woe  is  me  ! 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 

Into  the  height  of  Love's  rare  Universe, 

Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire — 

]  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire  !  170 

P.  R.  Shelley  {EppsychiJion,  422-592). 


Hellas 

IT  is  not  only  that  the  sun 
Loves  best  these  southern  lands, 
It  is  not  for  the  trophies  won 

Of  old  by  hero  hands, 
That  nature  wreathed  in  softer  smile? 

Was  here  the  bride  of  art  ; 
A  closer  kinship  claims  these  isles. 

The  love-land  of  the  heart. 
It  is  because  the  poet's  dream 

Still  haunts  each  happy  vale. 
That  peopled  every  grove  and  stream 

To  fit  his  fairy  tale. 

There  may  be  greener  vales  and  hills 

Less  bare  to  shelter  man ; 
But  still  they  want  the  naiad  rills, 

And  miss  the  pipe  of  Pan. 
There  may  be  other  isles  as  fair 

And  summer  seas  as  blue, 
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But  then  Odysseus  touched  not  there, 

Nor  Argo  beached  her  crew.  20 

For  me  the  Nereid-haunted  shore, 

The  Faun-frequented  dell, 
Can  wake  the  note  of  wonder  more 

Than  stones  where  Caesars  fell : 
And  where  the  blooms  of  Zante  blow 

Their  incense  to  the  waves ; 
Where  Ithaca's  dark  headlands  show 

The  legendary  caves ; 
Where  in  the  deep  of  olive  groves 

The  summer  hardly  dies ;  3c 

Where  fair  Phaeacia's  sun-brown  maids 

Still  keep  their  siren  eyes ; 
Where  Chalcis  strains  with  loving  lips 

Towards  the  little  bay, 
The  strand  that  held  the  thousand  ships. 

The  Aulis  of  delay  ; 
Where  CEta's  ridge  of  granite  bars. 

The  gate  Thermopylae, 
Where  huge  Orion  crowned  with  stars 

Looks  down  on  Rhodope  ;  40 

Where  once  Apollo  tended  flocks 

On  Phera's  lofty  plain, 
Where  Peneus  cleaves  the  stubborn  rocks 

To  find  the  outer  main  ; 
Where  Argos  and  Mycenae  sleep 

With  all  the  buried  wrong, 
And  where  Arcadian  uplands  keep 

The  antique  shepherd  song. 
There  is  a  spirit  haunts  the  place 

All  other  lands  must  lack,  so 

A  speaking  voice,  a  living  grace. 

That  beckons  fancy  back. 
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Dear  isles  and  sea-indented  shore, 

Till  songs  be  no  more  sung, 
The  souls  of  singers  gone  before 

Shall  keep  your  lovers  young  : 
And  men  will  hymn  your  haunted  skies, 

And  seek  your  holy  streams, 
Until  the  soul  of  music  dies, 

And  earth  has  done  with  dreams.  6c 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 


4.  ^  The  lively  Grecian  ' 

THE  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores. 
Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  God, 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought, 
From  the  surrounding  countries  at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.     With  unrivalled  skill 
As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape  ; 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 
And  yet — triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 
On  every  side  encountered  ;    in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  Rhapsodists ;    and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung, 
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Beautiful  region  :    o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ;  20 

And  emanations  were  perceived  ;    and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course, 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior  ;   and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

— '  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine  ' — 

Thus  would  the  Votary  say — 'this  severed  hair, 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present,  30 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 

Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 

Thy  murmurs  heard  ;    and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip, 

And,  all  day  long,  moisten  these  flowery  fields !  ' 

And,  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  Life  continuous,  Being  unimpaired  ; 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure, — existence   unexposed  40 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays ; 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart ;   and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

W.  Wordsworth  {Jhe  Excursion^  iv,  718-62). 
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^  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ' 

CLIME  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain- cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !    can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, — 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free. 
Pronounce  w^hat  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  1 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
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A  mightier  monument  command,  30 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 

Lord  Byron  {The  Giaour,  103-35). 


(f.  For  Greece  arid  Crete 

STORM   and  shame  and  fraud  and  darkness  till  the 
nations  full  with  night : 
Hope  and  fear  whose  eyes  yearn  eastward  have  but  fire 

and  sword  in  sight  : 
One  alone,  whose  name  is  one  with  glory,  sees  and  seeks 
the  light. 

Hellas,  mother  of  the  spirit,  sole  supreme  in  war  and 

peace. 
Land  of  light,  whose  word  remembered  bids  all  fear  and 

sorrow  cease, 
Lives  again,  while  freedom  lightens  eastward  yet  for  sons 

of  Greece. 

Greece,  where  only  men  whose  manhood  was  as  godhead 

ever  trod, 
Bears  the  blind  world  witness  yet  of  light  wherewith  her 

feet  are  shod  : 
Freedom,  armed  of  Greece,  was  always  very  man  and 

very  God. 
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Now  the  winds  of  old  that  tilled  her  sails  with  triumph, 

when  the  fleet 
Bound  for  death  from  Asia  fled  before  them  stricken, 

wake  to  greet 
Ships  full-winged  again  for  freedom  toward  the  sacred 

shores  of  Crete. 

There  was  God  born  man,  the  song  that  spake  of  old 

time  said  :    and  there 
Man,  made  even  as  God  by  trust  that  shows  him  naught 

too  dire  to  dare, 
Now   may  light  again   the   beacon   lit   when   those  we 

worship  were. 

Sharp  the  concert  wrought  of  discord  shrills  the  tune  of 

shame  and  death, 
Turk  by  Christian  fenced  and  fostered,  Mecca  backed 

by  Nazareth  : 
All  the  powerless  powers,   tongue-valiant,   breathe  but 

greed's  or  terror's  breath. 

Though  the  tide  that  feels  the  west  wind  lift  it  wave  by 

widening  wave 
Wax  not  yet  to  height  and  fullness  of  the  storm  that 

smites  to  save, 
None  shall  bid  the  flood  back  seaward  till  no  bar  be  left 

to  brave. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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7. 


Athens 

LOOK  once  more  e're  we  leave  this  specular  Mount 
.^Westward,  much  nearer  by  Southwest,  behold 
Where  on  the  /Egean  shore  a  City  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens  the  eye  of  Greece^  Mother  of  Arts 
And  Eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  Suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 
See  there  the  Olive  Grove  of  Academe^ 
Plato\  retirement,  where  the  Attic  Bird  to 

Trills  her  thick-warbl'd  notes  the  summer  long, 
There  flowrie  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 
Of  Bees  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing  ;    there  Ilissus  rouls 
His  whispering  stream  ;   within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  antient  Sages  ;    his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 
There  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit  20 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various  measur'd  verse, 
Aiioltan  charms  and  Dorian  Lyric  Odes, 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 
Blind  Melesigenes  thence  Homer  call'd. 
Whose  Poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own. 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  Tragoedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic^  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv'd 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life  ;         30 
High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 
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Thence  to  the  famous  Orators  repair, 

Those  antient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  Democratie, 

Shook  the  Arsenal  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes  Throne  ; 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-rooft  house 

Of  Socrates,  see  there  his  Tenement, 

Whom  well  inspired  the  Oracle  pronounc'd  40 

Wisest  of  men  ;    from  whose  mouth  issu'd  forth 

Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sirnam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  Sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 

J.  Milton  (Paradise  Regained,  iv,  237-80). 


8,  Catalogue  of  Heroes 

THERE  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead — 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  revered, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  blessed  mankind 
With  arts  and  arms,  and  humanized  a  world. 
Roused  at  the  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-lived  volume,  and  deep-musing  hail 
The  sacred  shades  that  slowly  rising  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.     First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible  !    calm  reason's  holy  law, 
That  voice  of  God  within  the  attentive  mind. 
Obeying,  fearless  or  in  life  or  death  : 
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Great  moral  teacher  !   wisest  of  mankind  ! 

Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  commonweal 

On  equity's  wide  base  ;    by  tender  laws 

A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamped 

Preserving  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire. 

Whence  in  the  laurelled  field  of  finer  arts,  20 

And  of  bold  freedom  they  unequalled  shone, 

The  pride  of  smiling  Greece  and  human-kind. 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bowed  beneath  the  force 

Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise. 

All  human  passions.     Following  him  I  see. 

As  at  Thermopylae  he  glorious  fell. 

The  firm  devoted  chief,  who  proved  by  deeds 

The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught. 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front ; 

Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice     30 

Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just ; 

In  pure  majestic  poverty  revered  ; 

Who,  even  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 

Submitting,  swelled  a  haughty  rival's  fame. 

Reared  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 

Cimon,  sweet-souled  ;    whose  genius,  rising  strong. 

Shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch  ;    abroad 

The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  friend 

Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art ; 

Modest  and  simple  in  the  pomp  of  wealth.  40 

Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 

Late-called  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 

Pensive  appear.     The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 

Timoleon,  tempered  happy,  mild,  and  firm, 

Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled ; 

And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  pair. 

Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  concord  joined, 
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Their  country  raised  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 

He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sunk. 

And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, —  50 

Phocion  the  Good  ;    in  public  life  severe, 

To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm  ; 

But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof, 

Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smoothed  his  brov/. 

Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 

And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus'  sons, 

The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt 

To  save  a  rotten  state — ^Agis,  who  saw 

Even  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk. 

The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train —  60 

Aratus,  who  a  while  relumed  the  soul 

Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece  ; 

And  he,  her  darling,  as  her  latest  hope. 

The  gallant  Philopoemen,  who  to  arms 

Turned  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure. 

Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain. 

Or  bold  and  skilful  thundering  in  the  field. 

J.  Thomson  (Winter,  431-97). 

p.  Marathon 

WHERE'ER  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  ; 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  grey  Marathon. 
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The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same  ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord  ; 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sv^ord, 
As  on  the  morn  to  distant  Glory  near, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career, 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow  ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear  ; 
Mountains  above.  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below  ; 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear  ! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  !  spurns  around. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng  ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast. 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song  ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore  ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  !    lesson  of  the  young  ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that 's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth  ; 
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He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  : 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste  ; 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed  : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered  : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  reared. 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd  ! 

Lord  Byron  {Childe  Harold,  ii,  Ixxxviii-xciii). 


10.'  Grecian  Ode 


YES,  yes,  'tis  Greece  !    full  many  a  fane. 
Full  many  a  shape  divine 
Are  round  me  now,  as  bright  as  when 

They  left  the  marble  mine  ! 
And  living  choirs,  far-eyed  and  virgin, 
Once  more  through  Time's  old  shade  emerging, 
With  dew-brushed  sandal  and  soft  sound 
Salute  the  dedicated  ground. 
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II 
Each  hill  of  asphodel  and  bays 

Sufficient  deems  its  height 
If  steep  enough  its  arch  to  raise 

A  temple  into  light. 
From  cape  to  cape,  across  the  deep 
The  '  winged  Pines  '  in  panic  sweep — 
Among  their  forest-sires  so  ran 
Shy  wood-nymphs  in  the  days  of  Pan  ! 

Ill 
In  every  bay  the  yearning  billows 

Swell  up,  as  proud  as  when 
White  Nereids  slid  from  purple  pillows 

Under  old  Homer's  ken. 
Above  them  still  the  Acacia  throws 
The  warm  shower  of  her  sun-touched  snows 
Profusely  as  when  Zephyr  first 
Deflowered  the  blooms  himself  had  nursed. 

IV 

Those  theatres  the  white  cliffs  gird — 

Those  hollows  grey  and  wide, 
With  tamarisk  feathered,  and  moss-furred — 

Those  blue  rifts  far  descried  ; 
Those  sinuous  streams  that  blushing  wander 
Through  labyrinthine  oleander  ; 
Those  crocus  mounds  ;    that  wind-flower  hill- 
Hail,  ancient  land — 'tis  Hellas  still ! 

V 

Range  upon  range  the  mountains  rise  ; 

Smooth  platform  and  meet  stage 
If  demi-gods  for  chariot  prize 

Fraternal  strife  should  wage, 
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Glad  clouds  are  launched  along  the  wind. 
As  though  each  snowy  tent  enshrined 
Olympian  choirs  borne  lightly  by 
With  sound  of  spheral  melody. 

VI 

Behold  that  goat  yon  rift  beneath, 

Eyeing  those  rocks  pine-cloven  ! 
Nor  lacks  yon  mound  its  living  wreath 

Of  goat-herds  dance-inwoven  ; 
Now  measuring  forth  with  Attic  grace 
(Like  figures  round  a  sculptured  vase) 
The  accent  of  some  mythic  song — 
Now  hurled,  a  Bacchic  group,  along. 

VII 

That  old  man  'neath  the  Palm  who  sits 

Trolls  loud  a  merry  lay  : 
Round  him  as  genial  fancy  flits 

As  when  his  month  was  May. 
Still  from  this  nectarous  air  he  quaffs 
As  happy  health,  as  gaily  laughs 
As  when  he  clomb  yon  breeze-swept  hill- 
And  see,  those  maidens  fly  him  still ! 

VIII 

Yon  mighty  Ilex  vast  and  grave 
Flings  far  its  restless  shadow  ; 
But  through  its  trunk,  a  windowed  cave, 

Long  lights  divide  the  meadow. 
Its  roots  all  round  like  serpents  creep. 
And  honey-dews  its  branches  steep — 
Thus  beamed  Dodona's  oak  afar 
Fawn-haunted  and  oracular. 
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IX 

What  vale  was  that  wherein  the  Nine 
Were  used  with  Harmony  to  play? 

Between  the  Juniper  and  Vine 
They  roam  each  vale  to-day  ! 

What  stream  was  that  o'er  which,  flower-wreathed, 

Her  passion  Aphrodite  breathed? 

Each  lilied  bank  that  stays  each  rill 

From  that  wild  breath  is  quivering  still ! 


Yon  children  chasing  the  wild  bees 

Have  lips  as  full  and  fair 
As  Plato  had,  or  Sophocles, 

When  bees  sought  honey  there. 
But  song  of  bard  or  sage's  lore 
Those  fields  ennoble  now  no  more. 
It  is  not  Greece — it  must  not  be — 
And  yet  look  up — the  land  is  free  ! 

XI 

I  gazed  round  Marathon.     The  plain 

In  peaceful  sunshine  slept. 
Eternal  Sabbath  there  her  reign 

Inviolably  kept. 
Is  this  the  battle-field?    I  cried — 
An  Eagle  from  on  high  replied 
With  shade  far  cast  and  clangour  shrill, 
'  Yes,  yes — 'tis  Hellas,  Hellas  still  !  ' 

A.  DE  Vere. 
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//.     To  E.  L.  on  his  travels  in  Greece 

ILLYRIAN  woodlands,  echoing  falls 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glass, 
The  long  divine  Peneian  pass. 
The  vast  Akrokeraunian  walls. 


Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things  fair. 
With  such  a  pencil,  such  a  pen, 
You  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 

I  read  and  felt  that  I  was  there  : 

And  trust  me  while  I  turn'd  the  page. 
And  track'd  you  still  on  classic  ground, 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  found 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  pour'd 

And  glisten'd — here  and  there  alone 

The  broad-limb'd  Gods  at  random  thrown 

By  fountain-urns ; — and  Naiads  oar'd 

A  glimmering  shoulder  under  gloom 

Of  cavern  pillars ;    on  the  swell 

The  silver  lily  heaved  and  fell ; 
And  many  a  slope  was  rich  in  bloom 

From  him  that  on  the  mountain  lea 
By  dancing  rivulets  fed  his  flocks. 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks. 

And  fluted  to  the  morning  sea. 

Lord  Tennyson 


12,  To  a   Friend 

WHO  prop,  thou  askest,  in  these  bad  days,  my  mind  ? 
He  much,  the  old  man,  who,  clearest-souled  of  men. 
Saw  the  Wide  Prospect,  and  the  Asian  Fen, 
And  Tmolus'  hill,  and  Smyrna's  bay,  though  blind. 
Much  he,  whose  friendship  I  not  long  since  won, 
That  halting  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Arrian,  when  Vespasian's  brutal  son 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him.     But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced  soul. 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  Passion  wild  : 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole  : 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage  ; 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonus,  and  its  child. 

M.  Arnold. 


/J.  Impression  de  Voyage 

THE  sea  was  sapphire  coloured,  and  the  sky 
Burned  like  a  heated  opal  through  the  air, 
We  hoisted  sail ;    the  wind  was  blowing  fair 
For  the  blue  lands  that  to  the  eastward  lie. 
From  the  steep  prow  I  marked  with  quickening  eye 
Zakynthos,  every  olive  grove  and  creek, 
Ithaca's  cliff,  Lycaon's  snowy  peak. 
And  all  the  flower-strewn  hills  of  Arcady. 
The  flapping  of  the  sail  against  the  mast, 
The  ripple  of  the  water  on  the  side, 
The  ripple  of  girl's  laughter  at  the  stern. 
The  only  sounds  : — when  'gan  the  West  to  burn, 
And  a  red  sun  upon  the  seas  to  ride, 
I  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Greece  at  last  1 

O.  Wilde. 
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ONCE  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
— In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds  i< 

Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  Nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove,       2c 
Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave. 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase  ;    as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
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Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly.  30 

The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side  ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, — 
These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities ;    or  Pan  himself,  40 

The  simple  shepherd' s  awe-inspiring  God  !  ' 

W.  Wordsworth  (The  Excursion,  iv,  847-87). 


ly.  The  Forest 

Part  I 


IN  the  hot  hours  when  scarce  the  whir  is  heard 
Of  the  bird's  wing,  or  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Where  the  leaf-shadows  tremble  on  the  sward. 

To  the  wild  forest  come  away  with  me  ; 
I  know  a  dewy  glen  where  you  may  lie, 

And  dream  you  hear  from  the  embowered  glades 
Low  laughter  twinkle,  and  sweet  music  sigh. 
And  faint  away  among  the  pillar'd  shades. 
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II 

I  know  a  lake  upon  whose  surface  pass 

Trembling  soft  pictures  of  the  Summer  treen, 
And  as  we  gaze  into  that  magic  glass 

The  sloping  woods  with  their  high  walks  are  seen  ; 
Keep  thou  thine  eye  upon  the  azure  water, 

And  when  its  mirror  ruffles  with  the  air, 
I'll  show  thee  many  a  rosy  forest-daughter, 

Satyr,  and  wild-eyed  Hamadryad  there. 

Ill 
I'll  show  thee  sun-brown  Faun  with  Wood-nymph  playing, 

Or  twining  wreaths  of  eglantine  and  rose. 
Or  on  soft  moss  the  tawny  muskgrape  laying 

For  Pan,  who  takes  his  afternoon  repose 
Upon  deep  flowers,  and  virgin  green — to  slake 

His  thirsty  ardours,  when  at  set  of  day 
From  his  enchanted  dreams  the  God  shall  wake, 

And  see  the  shadows  turned  the  other  way. 

IV 

And  sometimes  Bacchus  shall  go  reeling  by 

Where  the  deep  forest  leaves  a  lawny  dell, 
With  flute,  and  twisted  wand,  and  sunlit  eye. 

Amid  the  rose-crowned  Maenads,  with  a  swell 
Far  off  of  mingled  voices  musical, 

And  for  a  moment,  in  a  stream  of  light. 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  viny  festival 

Sweep  by  like  dream,  and  glitter  out  of  sight ! 

V 

If  thou  shouldst  slumber  in  a  thicket  near, 
The  grasshopper  shall  wake  thee  up  with  glee, 
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And  hidden  rillets  bubbling  in  thine  ear 
Shall  float  oft"  the  soft  hours  with  melody  : 

Thy  curls  uplifted  by  the  Zephyr  sleek 

Shall  make  thee  dream  of  some  beloved  hand 

Laid  in  thy  hair — a  kiss  upon  thy  cheek — 
And  one  dear  face  the  loveliest  in  the  land. 


Part  II 


A  sound  of  fluttering  leaves  begins  to  run 

From  side  to  side,  and  the  farflying  fawn 
Glances  athwart  green  glooms,  or  in  the  sun 

Peers  tremblingly,  or  shoots  across  a  lawn  : 
From  mossy  glens,  and  tops  of  breezy  hills 

I  hear  the  bugle  wail,  and  bowstring  keen, 
Green  plumes  move  with  the  leaves,  wild  laughter  thrills. 

From  sylvan  valleys,  and  dark  gulfs  of  green. 


Look  where  the  forest  slopes  unto  the  lake. 

And  the  brisk  winds  that  curl  the  Summer  trees 
Leap  to  the  brink,  their  morning  thirst  to  slake. 

Caught  from  the  sharp  rocks  and  the  parched  leas 
The  evening  waters  now  begin  to  sing 

Over  the  swart  sands,  and  three  Oreads  tall. 
From  oak-tree  arms  a  crimson  awning  swing, 

Whose  ruby  shadows  o'er  the  mosses  fall. 
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III 


As  tho'  the  blushing  turf-plot  saw,  and  knew 

The  Virgin  Huntress  with  unzoned  limbs  ! 
For  now  a  lucent  shoulder  fresh  with  dew 

Dawns  o'er  the  waters,  as  she  shoreward  swims, 
Now  leans  she  on  the  pebbles  with  her  hand, 

And  lifts  herself  amid  her  long  bright  hair, 
Now  with  her  Nymphs  she  shoots  across  the  strand 

Peerless  in  grace  and  stature,  pure  and  fair. 


And  now  she  sits  in  rosy  light  and  veils 

Her  innocence,  and  to  the  silver  sound 
Of  falling  ripplets  she  begins  her  tales 

Of  summer  pastimes  sought  with  horn  and  hound ; 
At  every  pause  young  girls  with  kirtles  green 

Taking  their  little  lyres  of  gracious  mould 
Sing  antique  songs,  and  strike  the  strings  between — 

Echoes,  and  shadows  of  the  Age  of  gold. 


Oh  !    I  could  tarry  under  these  green  boughs, 

In  these  deep  coverts,  all  the  Summer  long, 
If  only  one  sweet  Nymph  with  sunny  brows 

Would  teach  me  all  her  ancient  woodland  song, 
Till  I  had  learn'd  such  pure  and  simple  breath 

As  poured  into  the  dusty  ears  of  Kings 
Would  make  them  thirsty  for  a  wildrose  wreath. 

Turf-walks,  and  thymy  slopes,  and  fresh  cold  rills. 

F.  Tennyson. 
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C^ABRINA  fair, 
^     Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassie,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  Lillies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair, 
Listen  for  dear  honour^s  sake. 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake. 
Listen,  and  save 

Listen,  and  appear  to  us 

In  name  of  great  Oceanus,  lo 

By  the  earth-shaking  Nep tuners  mace, 
And  Tethys  grave  majestick  pace  ; 
By  hoary  Nereus  wrincled  look. 
And  the  Carpathian  wisards  hook, 
By  scaly  Tritons  winding  shell, 
And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus  spell, 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 
By  Thetis  tinsel-slipper'd  feet. 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet,  20 

By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea^s  golden  comb, 
Wherwith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks. 
By  all  the  Nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosie  head 
From  thy  coral-pav'n  bed, 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave. 
Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have.  30 

Listen,  and  save  ! 

J.  Milton  (Comus,  859-89). 
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//.     '  *^o  did  he  feel  J  who  pu/Pd  the  boughs 
aside ' 

SO  did  he  feel,  who  pulPd  the  boughs  aside, 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees ; 
And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wild,  and  sweet, 
Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet  : 
Telling  us  how  fair,  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 
Poor  nymph, — poor  Pan, — how  he  did  weep  to  find, 
Naught  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind  ic 

Along  the  reedy  stream  ;    a  half-heard  strain. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation — balmy  pain. 

What  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring? 
In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 
A  little  space,  with  boughs  all  woven  round  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool. 
The  blue  sky  here,  and  there,  serenely  peeping 
Through  tendril  wreaths  fantastically  creeping.  2( 

And  on  the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride, 
Drooping  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  clearness, 
To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  nearness  : 
Deaf  to  light  Zephyr  us  it  would  not  move  ; 
But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
Some  fainter  gleamings  o'er  his  fancy  shot ; 
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Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 

Of  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale.  30 

Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  out-ilew 

That  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new, 

That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight?    to  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  middle  air,  from  flowery  nests, 

And  from  the  pillowy  silkiness  that  rests 

Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars. 

Ah  !    surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  bars ;  40 

Into  some  wondrous  region  he  had  gone. 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endymion  ! 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time  there  blew 

Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below  ; 

And  brought  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow 

A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple ;    while  upswelling. 

The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infant's  eyes. 

Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice,  50 

The  Poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 

Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate  : 

So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won, 

And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

J.  Keats  (/  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill,  151-204). 
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i8.  Sonnet 

THE  vale  of  Tempe  had  in  vain  been  fair, 
Green  Ida  never  deem'd  the  nurse  of  Jove  ; 
Each  fabled  stream,  beneath  its  covert  grove, 
Had  idly  murmur'd  to  the  idle  air  ; 
The  shaggy  wolf  had  kept  his  horrid  lair 
In  Delphi's  cell  and  old  Trophonius'  cave. 
And  the  wild  wailing  of  the  Ionian  wave 
Had  never  blended  with  the  sweet  despair  ' 

Of  Sappho's  death-song  :    if  the  sight  inspired 
Saw  only  what  the  visual  organs  shew, 
If  heaven-born  fantasy  no  more  required, 
Than  what  within  the  sphere  of  sense  may  grow  ; 
The  beauty  to  perceive  of  earthly  things, 
The  mounting  soul  must  heavenward  prune  her  wings. 

H.  Coleridge. 


ip,     'A  picture  ^trvas  of  the  early  days'* 

A  PICTURE  'twas  of  the  early  days 
Of  glorious  Greece,  ere  yet  those  rays 
Of  rich,  immortal  Mind  were  hers 
That  made  mankind  her  worshippers ; 
While,  yet  unsung,  her  landscapes  shone 
With  glory  lent  by  Heaven  alone  ; 
Nor  temples  crown'd  her  nameless  hills, 
Nor  Muse  immortaliz'd  her  rills ; 
Nor  aught  but  the  mute  poesy 
Of  sun,  and  stars,  and  shining  sea 
Illum'd  that  land  of  bards  to  be. 
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While,  prescient  of  the  gifted  race 

That  yet  would  realm  so  blest  adorn, 
Nature  took  pains  to  deck  the  place 
Where  glorious  Art  was  to  be  born. 

Such  was  the;  scene  that  mimic  stage 

Of  Athens  and  her  hills  portray'd  ; 
Athens,  in  her  first,  youthful  age. 

Ere  yet  the  simple  violet  braid. 
Which  then  adorn'd  her,  had  shone  down 
The  glories  of  earth's  loftiest  crown. 
While,  yet  undream'd,  her  seeds  of  Art 

Lay  sleeping  in  the  marble  mine — 
Sleeping  till  Genius  bade  them  start 

To  all  but  life,  in  shapes  divine  ; 
Till  deified  the  quarry  shone 
And  all  Olympus  stood  in  stone  ! 

There,  in  the  foreground  of  that  scene, 

On  a  soft  bank  of  living  green. 

Sat  a  young  nymph,  with  her  lap  full 

Of  newly-gather'd  flowers,  o'er  which 
She  graceful  lean'd,  intent  to  cull 

All  that  was  there  of  hue  most  rich, 
To  form  a  wreath,  such  as  the  eye 
Of  her  young  lover,  who  stood  by. 
With  palette  mingled  fresh,  might  choose 
To  fix  by  Painting's  rainbow  hues. 

The  wreath  was  form'd  ;    the  maiden  rais'd 
Her  speaking  eyes  to  his,  while  he — 

Oh  not  upon  the  flowers  now  gaz'd, 
But  on  that  bright  look's  witchery. 
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While,  quick  as  if  but  then  the  thought, 
Like  light,  had  reach'd  his  soul,  he  caught 
His  pencil  up,  and,  warm  and  true 
As  life  itself,  that  love-look  drew  : 
And,  as  his  raptur'd  task  went  on, 
And  forth  each  kindling  feature  ^hone, 
Sweet  voices,  through  the  moonlight  air. 

From  lips  as  moonlight  fresh  and  pure, 
Thus  hail'd  the  bright  dream  passing  there, 

And  sung  the  Birth  of  Portraiture. 

T.  MooRE  (Evenings  in  Greece). 


To  a  Greek  Girl 

WITH  breath  of  thyme  and  bees  that  hum, 
Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come, — 
Across  the  years  with  nymph-like  head, 
And  wind-blown  brows  unfilleted  ; 
A  girlish  shape  that  slips  the  bud 
In  lines  of  unspoiled  symmetry  ; 
A  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 
With  pulse  of  spring,  Autonoe  ! 

Where'er  you  pass, — where'er  you  go, 

I  hear  the  pebbly  rillet  flow  ; 

Where'er  you  go, — where'er  you  pass. 

There  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass  ; 

You  bring  blithe  airs  where'er  you  tread, — 

Blithe  airs  that  blow  from  down  and  sea  ; 
You  wake  in  me  a  Pan  not  dead, — 

Not  wholly  dead  ! — Autonoe  ! 
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How  sweet  with  you  on  some  green  sod 
To  wreathe  the  rustic  garden-god  ; 
How  sweet  beneath  the  chestnut's  shade 
With  you  to  weave  a  basket-braid  ; 
To  watch  across  the  stricken  chords 

Your  rosy-twinkling  fingers  flee  ; 
To  woo  you  in  soft  woodland  words, 

With  woodland  pipe,  Autonoe ! 

In  vain, — in  vain  !     The  years  divide  : 
Where  Thamis  rolls  a  murky  tide, 
I  sit  and  fill  my  painful  reams, 
And  see  you  only  in  my  dreams  ; — 
A  vision,  like  Alcestis,  brought 

From  under-lands  of  Memory, — 
A  dream  of  Form  in  days  of  Thought,— 

A  dream, — a  dream,  Autonoe  ! 


Austin  Dobson. 


2/.  The  Violet  Crown 

WHEREFORE  the  '  city  of  the  violet  crown  ' ? 
One  asked  me,  as  the  April  sun  went  down 
Behind  the  shadows  of  the  Persian's  mound, 
The  fretted  crags  of  Salamis, 

'  Look  round, 
And  see  the  question  answered  !  ' 

For  we  were 
Upon  the  summit  of  that  battled  square, 
The  rock  of  ruin,  in  whose  fallen  shrine 
The  world  still  worships  what  it  deems  divine, 
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The  maiden  fane,  that  yet  may  boast  the  birth 
Of  half  the  immortalities  of  earth. 
The  last  rays  light  the  portal,  a  gold  wave 
Runs  up  the  columns  to  the  architrave, 
Lingers  about  the  gable  and  is  gone  : — 
Parnes,  Hymettus,  and  Pentelicon 
Show  shadowy  violet  in  the  after-rose, 
Cithaeron's  ridge  and  all  the  islands  close 
The  mountain  ring,  like  sapphires  o'er  the  sea 
And  from  this  circle's  heart  ethereally 
Springs  the  white  altar  of  the  land's  renown, 
A  marble  lily  in  a  violet  crown. 
And  fairer  crown  had  never  queen  than  this 
That  girds  thee  round,  far-famed  Acropolis ! 
So  of  these  isles,  these  mountains,  and  this  sea, 
I  wove  a  crown  of  song  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 


22.  Athens 

THE  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 
And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 
Of  Greece,  basked  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  favouring  Heaven  :    from  their  enchanted  caves 
Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody. 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled  ; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea, 

Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's  brain, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  be, 
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Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by  many  a  vein 
Of  Parian  stone  ;    and,  yet  a  speechless  child, 
Verse  murmured,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee  ;   when  o'er  the  Aegean  main 

Athens  arose  :    a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry  :    the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it ;    the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  garlanded, — 
A  divine  work  !    Athens,  diviner  yet. 

Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set  ; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled,  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oracle. 


Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away  ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past  : 
(Religion  veils  her  eyes  ;    Oppression  shrinks  aghast  :) 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and  wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder  ! 
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One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and  dew 
One  Sun  illumines  Heaven  ;    one  Spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 

P.  B.  Shelley  {Ode  to  Liberty,  iv-vi). 


2^,  yfthens 

Strophe  I 

ERE  from  under  earth  again  like  iire  the  violet  kindle, 
Ere   the    holy  buds    and    hoar    on    olive-branches 
bloom. 
Ere   the    crescent    of    the   last   pale    month    of    winter 
dwindle, 
Shrink,  and  fall  as  falls  a  dead  leaf  on  the  dead  month's 
tomb, 
Round  the  hills  whose  heights  the  first-born  olive-blossom 
brightened. 
Round  the  city  brow-bound  once  with  violets  like  a 
bride, 
Up  from  under  earth  again  a  light  that  long  since  light- 
ened 
Breaks,  whence  all  the  world  took  comfort  as  all  time 
takes  pride. 
Pride  have  all  men  in  their  fathers  that  were  free  before 
them,  9 

In  the  warriors  that  begat  us  free-born  pride  have  we  : 
But  the  fathers  of  their  spirits,  how  may  men  adore  them, 
With  what  rapture  may  we  praise,  who  bade  our  souls 
be  free? 
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Sons  of  Athens  born  in  spirit  and  truth  are  all  born  tree 
men  ; 
Most  of  all,  we,  nurtured  where  the  north  wind  holds 
his  reign  : 
Children  all  we  sea-folk  of  the  Salaminian  seamen, 
Sons  of  them  that  beat  back  Persia,  they  that  beat  back 
Spain. 
Since  the  songs  of  Greece  fell  silent,  none  like  ours  have 
risen  ; 
Since  the  sails  of  Greece  fell  slack,  no  ships  have  sailed 
like  ours  ; 
How  should  we  lament  not,  if  her  spirit  sit  in  prison? 
How  should  we  rejoice  not,  if  her  wreaths  renew  their 
flowers  ?  20 

All  the  world  is  sweeter,  if  the  Athenian  violet  quicken  : 
All  the  world  is  brighter,  if  the  Athenian  sun  return  : 
All  things  foul  on  earth  wax  fainter,  by  that  sun's  light 
stricken  : 
All  ill  growths   are   withered,   where   those   fragrant 
flower-lights  burn. 
All  the  wandering  waves  of  seas  with  all  their  warring 
waters 
Roll  the  record  on  for  ever  of  the  sea-fight  there, 
When  the  capes  were  battle's  lists,  and  all  the  straits  were 
slaughter's, 
And  the  myriad  Medes  as  foam-flakes  on  the  scattering 
air. 
Ours  the  lightning  was  that  cleared  the  north  and  lit  the 
nations, 
But  the  light  that  gave  the  whole  world  light  of  old 
was  she  :  30 

Ours  an  age  or  twain,  but  hers  are  endless  generations  : 
All  the  world  is  hers  at  heart,  and  most  of  all  are  we. 
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Antistrophe  I 
Ye  that  bear  the  name  about  you  of  her  glory, 

Men  that  wear  the  sign  of  Greeks  upon  you  sealed, 
Yours  is  yet  the  choice  to  write  yourselves  in  story 

Sons  of  them  that  fought  the  Marathonian  field. 
Slaves  of  no  man  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet. 

Neither  subject  unto  man  as  underlings : 
Yours  is  now  the  season  here  wherein  to  show  it, 

If  the  seed  ye  be  of  them  that  knew  not  kings.      40 
If  ye  be  not,  swords  nor  words  alike  found  brittle 

From  the  dust  of  death  to  raise  you  shall  prevail : 
Subject  swords  and  dead  men's  words  may  stead  you  little. 

If  their  old  king-hating  heart  within  you  fail. 
If  your  spirit  of  old,  and  not  your  bonds,  be  broken, 

If  the  kingless  heart  be  molten  in  your  breasts. 
By  what  signs  and  wonders,  by  what  word  or  token, 

Shall  ye  drive  the  vultures  from  your  eagles'  nests  ? 
All  the  gains  of  tyrants  Freedom  counts  for  losses ;   49 

Naught  of  all  the  work  done  holds  she  worth  the  work, 
When  the  slaves  whose  faith  is  set  on  crowns  and  crosses 

Drive  the  Cossack  bear  against  the  tiger  Turk. 
Neither  cross  nor  crown  nor  crescent  shall  ye  bow  to. 

Naught  of  Araby  nor  Jewry,  priest  nor  king  : 
As  your  watchword  was  of  old,  so  be  it  now  too  : 

As  from  lips  long  stilled,  from  yours  let  healing  spring. 
Through  the  fights  of  old,  your  battle-cry  was  healing. 

And  the  Saviour  that  ye  called  on  was  the  Sun  : 
Dawn  by  dawn  behold  in  heaven  your  God,  revealing 

Light  from  darkness  as  when  Marathon  was  won.  60 
Gods  were  yours  yet  strange  to  Turk  or  Galilean, 

Light  and  Wisdom  only  then  as  gods  adored  : 
Pallas  was  your  shield,  your  comforter  was  Paean, 

From  your  bright  world's  navel  spake  the  Sun  vour  Lord. 
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Epode  I 
Though  the  names  be  lost,  and  changed  the  signs  of  Light 

and  Wisdom  be, 
By  these  only  shall  men  conquer,  by  these  only  be  set  free  : 
When  the  whole  world's  eye  was  Athens,  these  were  yours, 

and  theirs  were  ye. 
Light  was  given  you  of  your  wisdom,  light  yc  gave  the 

world  again  : 
As  the  sun  whose  godhead  lightened  on  her  soul  was 

Hellas  then  : 
Yea,  the  least  of  all  her  children  as  the  chosen  of  other 

men.  '  70 

Change  your  hearts  not  with  your  garments,  nor  your 

faith  with  creeds  that  change  : 
Truth  was   yours,   the   truth   which   time   and   chance 

transform  not  nor  estrange  : 
Purer  truth  nor  higher  abides  not  in  the  reach  of  time's 

whole  range. 
Gods  are  they  in  all  men's  memories  and  for  all  time's 

periods, 
They   that   hurled   the   host   back   seaward   which   had 

scourged  the  sea  with  rods  : 
Gods  for  us  are  all  your  fathers,  even  the  least  of  these 

as  gods. 
In  the  dark  of  days  the  thought  of  them  is  with  us,  strong 

to  save. 
They  that  had  no  lord,  and  made  the  Great  King  lesser 

than  a  slave  ; 
They  that  rolled  all  Asia  back  on  Asia,  broken  like  a  wave. 
No  man's  men  were  they,  no  master's  and  no  God's  but 

these  their  own  :  80 

Gods  not  loved  in  vain  nor  served  amiss,  nor  all  yet 

overthrown : 
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Love  of  country,  Freedom,  Wisdom,  Light,  and  none 

save  these  alone. 
King  by  king  came  up  against  them,  sire  and  son,  and 

turned  to  flee  : 
Host  on  host  roared  westvi^ard,  mightier  each  than  each, 

if  more  might  be  : 
Field  to  fiield  made  answ^er,  clamorous  like  as  wave   to 

wave  at  sea. 
Strife  to  strife  responded,  loud  as  rocks  to  clangorous 

rocks  respond 
Where  the  deep  rings  wreck  to  seamen  held  in  tempest's 

thrall  and  bond. 
Till  when  war's  bright  work  was  perfect  peace  as  radiant 

rose  beyond  : 
Peace  made  bright  with  fruit  of  battle,  stronger  made  for 

storm  gone  down. 
With  the  flower  of  song  held  heavenward  for  the  violet 

of  her  crown  90 

Woven    about    the    fragrant    forehead    of    the    fostress 

maiden's  town. 
Gods  arose  alive  on  earth  from  under  stroke  of  human  hands : 
As  the  hands  that  wrought  them,  these  are  dead,  and 

mixed  with  time's  dead  sands  : 
But  the  godhead  of  supernal  song,  though  these  now  stand 

not,  stands. 
Pallas  is  not,  Phoebus   breathes  no  more  in  breathing 

brass  or  gold  : 
Clytaemnestra  towers,  Cassandra  wails,  for  ever  :    Time 

is  bold, 
But  nor  heart  nor  hand  hath  he  to  unwrite  the  scriptures 

writ  of  old. 
Dead  the  great  chryselephantine  God,  as  dew  last  evening 

shed  : 
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Dust  of  eartli  or  loam  of  ocean  is  the  symbol  of  his 

head  : 
Earth  and  ocean  shall  be  shadows  when  Prometheus  shall 

be  dead.  loo 

Strophe  II 

Fame  around  her  warriors  living  rang  through  Greece 
and  lightened, 
Moving  equal  with   their   stature,   stately  with  their 
strength  : 
Thebes   and   Lacedaemon   at   their   breathing   presence 
brightened, 
Sense  or  sound  of  them  filled  all  the  live  land's  breadth 
and  length. 
All  the  lesser  tribes  put  on  the  pure  Athenian  fashion, 
One  Hellenic  heart  was  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  : 
Sparta's   bitter  self  grew  sweet  with  high  half-human 
passion, 
And  her  dry   thorns  flushed  aflower  in  strait  Ther- 
mopylae. 
Fruitless  yet  the  flowers  had  fallen,  and  all  the  deeds  died 
fruitless. 
Save  that  tongues  of  after  men,  the  children  of  her 
peace,  no 

Took  the  tale  up  of  her  glories,  transient  else  and  rootless, 
And  in  ears  and  hearts  of  all  men  left  the  praise  of 
Greece. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  (from  Athens:  An  Ode). 
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2^.        (^^  Seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles 

MY  spirit  is  too  weak — mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep, 

And  each  imagin'd  pinnacle  and  steep 
Of  godlike  hardship,  tells  me  I  must  die 
Like  a  sick  Eagle  looking  at  the  sky. 

Yet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 

That  I  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to  keep. 
Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  morning's  eye. 
Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  the  brain 

Bring  round  the  heart  an  undescribable  feud  ; 
So  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain, 

That  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 
Wasting  of  old  Time — with  a  billowy  main — 

A  sun — a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 


J.  Keats. 


2y.  To  Athens 


SLOW  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  Aegina's  rock  and  Idra's  isle, 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  'divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
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Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  hU  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 

When — ^Athens  !    here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last.    20 

How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  latest  day  ! 

Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 

And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes  : 

Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 

The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before  ; 

But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithaeron's  head. 

The  cup  of  woe  was  quaif'd — the  spirit  fled  ;  30 

The  soul  of  him  who  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly — 

Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  ! 

But  lo !    from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play. 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret  :  40 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 

Where  meek  Gephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk, 
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And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 

Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye — 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  Aegean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ;  50 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold. 

Mixed  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 


Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Oh !    who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale. 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set, 

Fair  Athens  !    could  thine  evening  face  forget?       60 

Not  he — ^whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees. 

Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  its  strain. 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again! 

Lord  Byron  {Corsair  iii,  i,  ii). 


2^.  Athens 

SUN,  that  hast  lightened  and  loosed  by  thy  m-ight 
Ocean  and  earth  from  the  lordship  of  night, 
Quickening  with  vision  his  eye  that  was  veiled, 
Freshening  the  force  in  her  heart  that  had  failed. 
That  sister  fettered  and  blinded  brother 
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Should  have  sight  by  thy  grace  and  delight  of  each  other, 
Behold  now  and  see 

What  profit  is  given  them  of  thee  ; 
What  wrath  has  enkindled  with  madness  of  mind 
Her  limbs  that  were  bounden,  his  face  that  was  blind,  lo 
To  be  locked  as  in  wrestle  together,  and  lighten 
With  fire  that  shall  darken  thy  fire  in  the  sky, 
Body  to  body  and  eye  against  eye 

In  a  war  against  kind, 
Till  the  bloom  of  her  fields  and  her  high  hills  whiten 

With  the  foam  of  his  waves  more  high. 
For  the  sea-marks  set  to  divide  of  old 
The  kingdoms  to  ocean  and  earth  assigned. 
The  hoar  sea-fields  from  the  corn-field's  gold. 
His  wine-bright  waves  from  her  vineyard's  fold,  20 

Frail  forces  we  find 
To  bridle  the  spirit  of  gods,  or  bind 

Till  the  heat  of  their  hearts  wax  cold. 
But  the  peace  that  was  'stablished  between  them  to  stand 
Is  rent  now  in  twain  by  the  strength  of  his  hand. 
Who  stirs  up  the  storm  of  his  sons  overbold 
To  pluck  from  fight  what  he  lost  of  right. 
By  counsel  and  judgement  of  gods  that  spake 
And  gave  great  Pallas  the  strife's  fair  stake. 
The  lordship  and  love  of  the  lovely  land,  30 

The  grace  of  a  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 
But  a  headland  to  wear 

Of  violets  one-hued  with  her  hair  : 
For  the  vales  and  the  green  high  places  of  earth 

Hold  nothing  so  fair. 
And  the  depths  of  the  sea  bear  no  such  birth 

Of  the   manifold  births  they  bear. 
Too  well,  too  well  was  the  great  stake  worth 
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A  strife  divine  for  the  gods  to  judge, 
A  crowned  god's  triumph,  a  foiled  god's  grudge,       40 
Though  the  loser  be  strong  and  the  victress  wise 
Who  played  long  since  for  so  large  a  prize, 
The  fruitful,  immortal,  anointed,  adored. 
Dear  city  of  men  without  master  or  lord. 
Fair  fortress  and  fostress  of  sons  born  free, 
Who  stand  in  her  sight  and  in  thine,  O  sun, 
Slaves  of  no  man,  subjects  of  none  ; 
A  wonder  enthroned  on  the  hills  and  sea, 
A  maiden  crowned  with  a  fourfold  glory 
That  none  from  the  pride  of  her  head  may  rend,      50 
Violet  and  olive-leaf  purple  and  hoary, 
Song-wreath  and  story  the  fairest  of  fame. 
Flowers  that  the  winter  can  blast  not  or  bend ; 
A  light  upon  earth  as  the  sun's  own  flame, 
A  name  as  his  name, 
Athens,  a  praise  without  end. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  {Erechtheus,  %-iso). 

27.  ^  Maid  of  Athens ' 

Zwiy  /Aov,    eras  ctyaTrw. 

MAID  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zwiy  //,0V,   eras  ayaTTw. 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  Aegean  wind  ; 
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By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge  ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Z<ji>r)  jjiov,  eras   dyaTrw. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste  ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Zwr;  fjiov,   eras  dyaTTw. 

Maid  of  Athens  !    I  am  gone  : 
Think  of  'me,  sweet !    when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?   No  ! 
Zwr]  fxov,   (ras  dyaTroJ. 

Lord  Byron. 


28.  To  Corinth 

QUEEN  of  the  double  sea,  beloved  of  him 
Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations,  thou  hast  seen 
Glory  in  all  her  beauty,  all  her  forms ; 
Seen  her  walk  back  with  Theseus  when  he  left 
The  bones  of  Sciron  bleaching  to  the  wind, 
Above  the  ocean's  roar  and  cormorant's  flight, 
So  high  that  vastest  billows  from  above 
Show  but  like  herbage  waving  in  the  mead  ; 
Seen  generations  throng  thy  Isthmian  games, 
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And  pass  away ;    the  beautiful,  the  brave,  lo 

And  them  who  sang  thy  praises.     But,  O  Queen, 

Audible  still,  and  far  beyond  thy  cliffs, 

As  when  they  first  were  utter'd,  are  those  words 

Divine  which  praised  the  valiant  and  the  just ; 

And  tears  have  often  stopt,  upon  that  ridge 

So  perilous,  him  who  brought  before  his  eye 

The  Colchian  babes.     '  Stay  !   spare  him  !  save  the  last ! 

Medea  !    Is  that  blood?    again  !    it  drops 

From  my  imploring  hand  upon  my  feet  ! 

I  will  invoke  the  Eumenides  no  more,  20 

I  will  forgive  thee,  bless  thee,  bend  to  thee 

In  all  thy  wishes,  do  but  thou,  Medea, 

Tell  me,  one  lives.'     'And  shall  I  too  deceive?  ' 

Cries  from  the  fiery  car  an  angry  voice ; 

And  swifter  than  two  falling  stars  descend 

Two  breathless  bodies ;    warm,  soft,  motionless, 

As  flowers  in  stillest  noon  before  the  sun, 

They  lie  three  paces  from  him  ;    such  they  lie 

As  when  he  left  them  sleeping  side  by  side, 

A  mother's  arm  round  each,  a  mother's  cheeks  30 

Between  them,  flusht  with  happiness  and  love. 

He  was  more  changed  than  they  were,  doomed  to  show 

Thee  and  the  stranger,  how  defaced  and  scarr'd 

Grief  hunts  us  down  the  precipice  of  years, 

And  whom  the  faithless  prey  upon  the  last. 

To  give  the  inertest  masses  of  our  earth 
Her  loveliest  forms,  was  thine  ;    to  fix  the  Gods 
Within  thy  walls,  and  hang  their  tripods  round 
With  fruits  and  foliage  knowing  not  decay. 
A  nobler  work  remains  :    thy  citadel  40 

Invites  all  Greece  :   o'er  lands  and  floods  remote 
Many  arc  the  hearts  that  still  beat  high  for  thee  : 
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Confide  then  in  thy  strength,  and  unappall'd 
Look  down  upon  the  plain,  while  yokemate  kings 
Run  bellowing  where  their  herdsmen  goad  them  on. 
Instinct  is  sharp  in  them  and  terror  true, 
They  smell  the  floor  whereon  their  necks  must  lie. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


2p,  Corinth 

On  a  celebrated  event  in  ancient  History 

A  ROMAN  master  stands  on  Grecian  ground, 
And  to  the  concourse  of  the  Isthmian  games 
He,  by  his  herald's  voice,  aloud  proclaims 

'  The  liberty  of  Greece  '  ;    the  words  rebound 
Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned ; 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  was  rent  ! 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element, 
Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the  sound  ! 
A  melancholy  echo  of  that  noise 
Doth  sometimes  hang  on  musing  Fancy's  ear ; 
Ah  !    that  a  conqueror's  words  should  be  so  dear  ; 
Ah  !    that  a  boon  should  shed  such  rapturous  joys  ! 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


^0,  Parnassus 

OH,  thou  Parnassus  !    whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  thee  !   whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas  !    with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In"  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene. 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

Lord  Byron  {Childe  Harold  i,  Ix-lxii). 
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p.     From  the  High  Priest  of  Apollo  to  a 
Virgin  of  Delphi 

Cum  digno  digna. — Sulpicia. 

'TVJHO  Is  the  maid,  with  golden  hair, 
W  With  eyes  of  fire  and  feet  of  air, 
Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells, 
The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  shells  ? ' 
'Twas  thus  the  deity,  who  treads 
The  arch  of  Heaven,  and  grandly  sheds 
Day  from  his  eyelids ! — thus  he  spoke, 
As  through  my  cell  his  glories  broke  : 
'  Who  is  the  maid,  with  golden  hair, 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  feet  of  air,  lo 

Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells, 
The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  shells?  ' 

Aphelia  is  the  Delphic  fair, 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  golden  hair, 
Aphelia's  are  the  airy  feet, 
And  hers  the  harp  divinely  sweet ; 
For  foot  so  light  has  never  trod 
The  laurelled  caverns  of  the  god, 
Nor  harp  so  soft  has  ever  given 
A  strain  to  earth  or  sigh  to  Heaven  !  20 

'Then  tell  the  virgin  to  unfold, 
In  looser  pomp,  her  locks  of  gold, 
And  bid  those  eyes  with  fonder  fire 
Be  kindled  for  a  god's  desire  ; 
Since  He,  who  lights  the  path  of  years — 
Even  from  the  fount  of  morning's  tears, 
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To  where  his  setting  splendours  burn 

Upon  the  western  sea-maid's  urn — 

Cannot,  in  all  his  course,  behold 

Such  eyes  of  fire,  such  hair  of  gold  !  30 

Tell  her  he  comes  in  blissful  pride, 

His  lip  yet  sparkling  with  the  tide 

That  mantles  in  Olympian  bowls. 

The  nectar  of  eternal  souls ! 

For  her,  for  her  he  quits  the  skies, 

And  to  her  kiss  from  nectar  flies. 

Oh  !    he  would  hide  his  wreath  of  rays, 

And  leave  the  world  to  pine  for  days, 

Might  he  but  pass  the  hours  of  shade 

Imbosomed  by  his  Delphic  maid —  40 

She,  more  than  earthly  woman  blest. 

He,  more  than  god  on  woman's  breast !  ' 

There  is  a  cave  beneath  the  steep. 

Where  living  rills  of  crystal  weep 

O'er  herbage  of  the  loveliest  hue 

That  ever  spring  begemmed  with  dew, 

There  oft  the  green  bank's  glossy  tint 

Is  brightened  by  the  amorous  print 

Of  many  a  faun  and  Naiad's  form, 

That  still  upon  the  dew  is  warm  50 

When  virgins  come  at  peep  of  day 

To  kiss  the  sod  where  lovers  lay ! 

'There,  there,'  the  god,  impassioned,  said, 

'  Soon  as  the  twilight  tinge  is  fled. 

And  the  dim  orb  of  lunar  souls 

Along  its  shadowy  pathway  rolls — 

There  shall  we  find  our  bridal  bed. 

And  ne'er  did  rosy  rapture  spread, 
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Not  even  in  Jove's  voluptuous  bowers, 

A  bridal  bed  so  blest  as  ours !  60 

*  Tell  the  imperial  God,  who  reigns 

Sublime  in  oriental  fanes, 

Whose  towering  turrets  paint  their  pride 

Upon  Euphrates'  pregnant  tide  ; 

Tell  him,  when  to  his  midnight  loves 

In  mystic  majesty  he  moves, 

Lighted  by  many  an  odorous  fire, 

And  hymned  by  all  Chaldaea's  choir — 

Oh  !    tell  the  godhead  to  confess. 

The  pompous  joy  delights  him  less  70 

(Even  though  his  mighty  arms  enfold 

A  priestess  on  a  couch  of  gold) 

Than  when  in  love's  unholier  prank, 

By  moonlight  cave  or  rustic  bank, 

Upon  his  neck  some  wood-nymph  lies, 

Exhaling  from  her  lip  and  eyes 

The  flame  and  incense  of  delight. 

To  sanctify  a  dearer  rite, 

A  mystery,  more  divinely  warmed 

Than  priesthood  ever  yet  performed  ! '  80 

Happy  the  maid,  whom  Heaven  allows 
To  break  for  Heaven  her  virgin  vows ! 
Happy  the  maid  ! — her  robe  of  shame 
Is  whitened  by  a  heavenly  flame. 
Whose  glory,  with  a  lingering  trace, 
Shines  through  and  deifies  her  race  ! 


Oh,  virgin  !    what  a  doom  is  thine  ! 
To-night,  to-night  a  lip  divine 
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In  every  kiss  shall  stamp  on  thee 

A  seal  of  immortality  !  90 

Fly  to  the  cave,  Aphelia,  fly, 

There  lose  the  world  and  wed  the  sky 

There  all  the  boundless  rapture  steal 

Which  gods  can  give  or  women  feel. 

T.  MooRE. 


J  2.  -^t  Eleusis 

MEN  of  Eleusis,  ye  that  with  long  staves 
Sit  in  the  market-houses,  and  speak  words 
Made  sweet  with  wisdom  as  the  rare  wine  is 
Thickened  with  honey  ;    and  ye  sons  of  these 
Who  in  the  glad  thick  streets  go  up  and  down 
For  pastime  or  grave  traffic  or  mere  chance  ; 
And  all  fair  women  having  rings  of  gold 
On  hands  or  hair  ;    and  chiefest  over  these 
I  name  you,  daughters  of  this  man  the  king^ 
Who  dipping  deep  smooth  pitchers  of  pure  brass        10 
Under  the  bubbled  wells,  till  each  round  lip 
Stooped  with  loose  gurgle  of  waters  incoming, 
Found  me  an  old  sick  woman,  lamed  and  lean, 
Beside  a  growth  of  builded  olive-boughs 
Whence  multiplied  thick  song  of  thick-plumed  throats — 
Also  wet  tears  filled  up  my  hollow  hands 
By  reason  of  my  crying  into  them — 
And  pitied  me ;    for  as  cold  water  ran 
And  washed  the  pitchers  full  from  lip  to  lip, 
So  washed  both  eyes  full  the  strong  salt  of  tears.      20 
And  ye  put  water  to  my  mouth,  made  sweet 
With  brown  hill-berries ;    so  in  time  I  spoke 
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And  gathered  my  loose  knees  from  under  me. 

Moreover  in  the  broad  fair  halls  this  month 

Have  I  found  space  and  bountiful  abode 

To  please  me.    I  Demeter  speak  of  this, 

Who  am  the  mother  and  the  mate  of  things : 

For  as  ill  men  by  drugs  or  singing  words 

Shut  the  doors  inward  of  the  narrowed  womb 

Like  a  lock  bolted  with  round  iron  through,  30 

Thus  I  shut  up  the  body  and  sweet  mouth 

Of  all  soft  pasture  and  the  tender  land, 

So  that  no  seed  can  enter  in  by  it 

Though  one  sow  thickly,  nor  some  grain  get  out 

Past  the  hard  clods  men  cleave  and  bite  with  steel 

To  widen  the  sealed  lips  of  them  for  use. 

None  of  you  is  there  in  the  peopled  street 

But  knows  how  all  the  dry-drawn  furrows  ache 

With  no  green  spot  made  count  of  in  the  black : 

How  the  wind  finds  no  comfortable  grass  40 

Nor  is  assuaged  with  bud  nor  breath  of  herbs ; 

And  in  hot  autumn  when  ye  house  the  stacks, 

All  fields  are  helpless  in  the  sun,  all  trees 

Stand  as  a  man  stripped  out  of  all  but  skin. 

Nevertheless  ye  sick  have  help  to  get 

By  means  and  stablished  ordinance  of  God  ; 

For  God  is  wiser  than  a  good  man  is. 

But  never  shall  new  grass  be  sweet  in  earth 

Till  I  get  righted  of  my  wound  and  wrong 

By  changing  counsel  of  ill-minded  Zeus.  50 

For  of  all  other  gods  is  none  save  me 

Clothed  with  like  power  to  build  and  break  the  year. 

I  make  the  lesser  green  begin,  when  spring 

Touches  not  earth  but  with  one  fearful  foot ; 

And  as  a  careful  gilder  with  grave  art 
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Soberly  colours  and  completes  the  face, 

Mouth,  chin  and  all,  of  some  sweet  work  in  stone, 

I  carve  the  shapes  of  grass  and  tender  corn 

And  colour  the  ripe  edges  and  long  spikes 

With  the  red  increase  and  the  grace  of  gold.  60 

No  tradesman  in  soft  wools  is  cunninger 

To  kill  the  secret  of  the  fat  white  fleece 

With  stains  of  blue  and  purple  wrought  in  it. 

Three  moons  were  made  and  three  moons  burnt  away 

While  I  held  journey  hither  out  of  Crete 

Comfortless,  tended  by  grave  Hecate 

Whom  my  wound  stung  with  double  iron  point ; 

For  all  my  face  was  like  a  cloth  wrung  out 

With  close  and  weeping  wrinkles,  and  both  lids 

Sodden  with  salt  continuance  of  tears.  70 

For  Hades  and  the  side-long  will  of  Zeus 

And  that  lame  wisdom  that  has  writhen  feet. 

Cunning,  begotten  in  the  bed  of  Shame, 

These  three  took  evil  will  at  me,  and  made 

Such  counsel  that  when  time  got  wing  to  fly 

This  Hades  out  of  summer  and  low  fields 

Forced  the  bright  body  of  Persephone  : 

Out  of  pure  grass,  where  she  lying  down,  red  flowers 

Made  their  sharp  little  shadows  on  her  sides. 

Pale  heat,  pale  colour  on  pale  maiden  flesh —  80 

And  chill  water  slid  over  her  reddening  feet. 

Killing  the  throbs  in  their  soft  blood ;    and  birds. 

Perched  next  her  elbow  and  pecking  at  her  hair, 

Stretched  their  necks  more  to  see  her  than  even  to  sing. 

A  sharp  thing  is  it  I  have  need  to  say ; 

For  Hades  holding  both  white  wrists  of  hers 

Unloosed  the  girdle  and  with  knot  by  knot 

Bound  her  between  his  wheels  upon  the  seat, 
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Bound  her  pure  body,  holiest  yet  and  dear 
To  me  and  God  as  always,  clothed  about  90 

With  blossoms  loosened  as  her  knees  went  down, 
Let  fall  as  she  let  go  of  this  and  this 
By  tens  and  twenties,  tumbled  to  her  feet, 
White  waifs  or  purple  of  the  pasturage. 
Therefore  with  only  going  up  and  down 
My  feet  were  wasted,  and  the  gracious  air. 
To  me  discomfortable  and  dun,  became 
As  weak  smoke  blowing  in  the  under  world. 
And  finding  in  the  process  of  ill  days 
What  part  had  Zeus  herein,  and  how  as  mate  100 

He  coped  with  Hades,  yokefellow  in  sin, 
I  set  my  lip  against  the  meat  of  gods 
And  drank  not,  neither  ate  nor  slept  in  heaven. 
Nor  in  the  golden  greeting  of  their  mouths 
Did  ear  take  note  of  me,  nor  eye  at  all 
Track  my  feet  going  in  the  ways  of  them. 
Like  a  great  fire  on  some  strait  slip  of  land 
Between  two  washing  inlets  of  wet  sea 
That  burns  the  grass  up  to  each  lip  of  beach 
And  strengthens,  waxing  in  the  growth  of  wind,       no 
So  burnt  my  soul  in  me  at  heaven  and  earth. 
Each  way  a  ruin  and  a  hungry  plague. 
Visible  evil ;    nor  could  any  night 
Put  cool  between  mine  eyelids,  nor  the  sun 
With  competence  of  gold  fill  out  my  want. 
Yea  so  my  flame  burnt  up  the  grass  and  stones, 
Shone  to  the  salt-white  edges  of  thin  sea, 
Distempered  all  the  gracious  work,  and  made 
Sick  change,  unseasonable  increase  of  days 
And  scant  avail  of  seasons ;    for  by  this  120 

The  fair  gods  faint  in  hollow  heaven  :    there  comes 
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No  taste  of  burnings  of  the  twofold  fat 
To  leave  their  palates  smooth,  nor  in  their  lips 
Soft  rings  of  smoke  and  weak  scent  wandering; 
All  cattle  waste  and  rot,  and  their  ill  smell 
Grows  alway  from  the  lank  unsavoury  flesh 
That  no  man  slays  for  offering;    the  sea 
And  waters  moved  beneath  the  heath  and  corn 
Preserve  the  people  of  fin-twinkling  fish, 
And  river-flies  feed  thick  upon  the  smooth  ;  130 

But  all  earth  over  is  no  man  or  bird 
(Except  the  sweet  race  of  the  kingfisher) 
That  lacks  not  and  is  wearied  with  much  loss. 
Meantime  the  purple  inward  of  the  house 
Was  softened  with  all  grace  of  scent  and  sound 
In  ear  and  nostril  perfecting  my  praise  ; 
Faint  grape-flowers  and  cloven  honey-cake 
And  the  just  grain  with  dues  of  the  shed  salt 
Made  me  content :    yet  my  hand  loosened  not 
Its  gripe  upon  your  harvest  all  year  long.  140 

While  I,  thus  woman-muffled  in  wan  flesh 
And  waste  externals  of  a  perished  face. 
Preserved  the  levels  of  my  wrath  and  love 
Patiently  ruled ;    and  with  soft  offices 
Cooled  the  sharp  noons  and  busied  the  warm  nights 
In  care  of  this  my  choice,  this  child  my  choice, 
Triptolemus,  the  king's  selected  son  : 
That  this  fair  yearlong  body,  which  hath  grown 
Strong  with  strange  milk  upon  the  mortal  lip 
And  nerved  with  half  a  god,  might  so  increase  150 

Outside  the  bulk  and  the  bare  scope  of  man : 
And  waxen  over  large  to  hold  within 
Base  breath  of  yours  and  this  impoverished  air, 
I  might  exalt  him  past  the  flame  of  stars, 
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The  limit  and  walled  reach  of  the  great  world. 
Therefore  my  breast  made  common  to  his  mouth 
Immortal  savours,  and  the  taste  whereat 
Twice  their  hard  life  strains  out  the  coloured  veins 
And  twice  its  brain  confirms  the  narrow  shell. 
Also  at  night,  unwinding  cloth  from  cloth  i6o 

As  who  unhusks  an  almond  to  the  white 
And  pastures  curiously  the  purer  taste, 
I  bared  the  gracious  limbs  and  the  soft  feet, 
Unswaddled  the  weak  hands,  and  in  mid  ash 
Laid  the  sweet  flesh  of  either  feeble  side. 
More  tender  for  impressure  of  some  touch 
Than  wax  to  any  pen  ;   and  lit  around 
Fire,  and  made  crawl  the  white  worm-shapen  flame, 
And  leap  in  little  angers  spark  by  spark 
At  head  at  once  and  feet ;    and  the  faint  hair  1 70 

Hissed  with  rare  sprinkles  in  the  closer  curl, 
And  like  scaled  oarage  of  a  keen  thin  fish 
In  sea-water,  so  in  pure  lire  his  feet 
Struck  out,  and  the  flame  bit  not  in  his  flesh, 
But  like  a  kiss  it  curled  his  lip,  and  heat 
Fluttered  his  eyelids ;    so  each  night  I  blew 
The  hot  ash  red  to  purge  him  to  full  god. 
Ill  is  it  when  fear  hungers  in  the  soul 
For  painful  food,  and  chokes  thereon,  being  fed  ; 
And  ill  slant  eyes  interpret  the  straight  sun,  180 

But  in  their  scope  its  white  is  wried  to  black  : 
By  the  Queen  Metaneira  mean  I  this  ; 
For  with  sick  wrath  upon  her  lips,  and  heart 
Narrowing  with  fear  the  spleenful  passages. 
She  thought  to  thread  this  web's  fine  ravel  out, 
Nor  leave  her  shuttle  split  in  combing  it ; 
Therefore  she  stole  on  us,  and  with  hard  sight 
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Peered,  and  stooped  close ;  then  with  pale  open  mouth 
As  the  fire  smote  her  in  the  eyes  between 
Cried,  and  the  child's  laugh,  sharply  shortening         190 
As  fire  doth  under  rain,  fell  off ;    the  flame 
Writhed  once  all  through  and  died,  and  in  thick  dark 
.Tears  fell  from  mine  on  the  child's  weeping  eyes. 
Eyes  dispossessed  of  strong  inheritance 
And  mortal  fallen  anew.     Who  not  the  less 
From  bud  of  beard  to  pale-grey  flower  of  hair 
Shall  wax  vinewise  to  a  lordly  vine,  whose  grapes 
Bleed  the  red  heavy  blood  of  swoln  soft  wine, 
Subtle  with  sharp  leaves'  intricacy,  until 
Full  of  white  years  and  blossom  of  hoary  days  200 

I  take  him  perfected  ;    for  whose  one  sake 
I  am  thus  gracious  to  the  least  who  stands 
Filleted  with  white  wool  and  girt  upon 
As  he  whose  prayer  endures  upon  the  lip 
And  falls  not  waste  :    wherefore  let  sacrifice 
Burn  and  run  red  in  all  the  wider  ways ; 
Seeing  I  have  sworn  by  the  pale  temples'  band 
And  poppied  hair  of  gold  Persephone 
Sad-tressed  and  pleached  low  down  about  her  brows, 
And  by  the  sorrow  in  her  lips,  and  death  210 

Her  dumb  and  mournful-mouthed  minister, 
My  word  for  you  is  eased  of  its  harsh  weight 
And  doubled  with  soft  promise ;   and  your  king 
Triptolemus,  this  Celeus  dead  and  swathed 
Purple  and  pale  for  golden  burial. 
Shall  be  your  helper  in  my  services. 
Dividing  earth  and  reaping  fruits  thereof 
In  fields  where  wait,  well-girt,  well-wreathen,  all 
Tiic  licavy-handcd  seasons  all  year  through  ; 
Saving  tlic  choice  of  warm  spcar-headed  grain,  220 
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And  stooping  sharp  to  the  slant-sided  share 
All  beasts  that  furrow  the  reraeasured  land 
With  their  bowed  necks  of  burden  equable. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


J  J.  The  Theatre  at  Argos 

THIS  rock-hewn  theatre,  yon  stage-like  plain, 
Are  not  unpeopled — onward  in  my  trance 
From  those  blue  mountains  to  the  glimmering  main, 
A  mightier  theatre,  bright  hosts  advance ; 
The  old  Homeric  hosts,  with  spear  and  lance  : 
The  brother  monarchs  lead  the  glorious  train 
Car-borne — a  herald  leans  on  either  rein  : 
In  the  evening  air  bright  crests  in  myriads  dance. 
O'er  Juno's  Argolis  the  Sun  is  set : 
Her  car  is  here  ;    her  tempest-footed  steeds ; 
Still  on  that  poppied  stone  her  victim  bleeds : 
Shoreward  her  Argive  ranks  are  rushing  yet — • 
Down  the  grey  sands  the  last  black  ship  has  grated— 
And  now,  woe,  woe  to  Troy — her  fall  is  fated  ! 

A.  DE  Vere. 

^^.  Misolonghi 

THE  rosy  dawn  broke  from  her  ocean  bed — 
A  sailor  pointed  to  the  north,  and  said 
The  one  word,  '  Misolonghi ! '     Lifted  high, 
Between  the  mists  of  water  and  of  sky, 
In  the  mirage  of  sunrise,  there  it  lay, 
The  heart  of  Hellas  in  her  darkest  day. 
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And  there  and  then,  across  that  morning  sea, 

The  eager  heart  went  throbbing  back  to  thee, 

For  here,  dead  poet  of  my  dreams  of  youth, 

Thy  long  denial  learned  the  one  hard  truth  lo 

Oft  with  thee  since,  my  poet,  where  the  steep 

Of  Sunium  sees  red  evening  dye  the  deep. 

Where  broad  Eurotas  cleaves  the  garden  lands 

That  knew  no  walls  but  Spartan  hearts  and  hands, 

Where  snowy-crested  into  cloudless  skies 

The  two  throne-mountains  of  the  muses  rise; 

Mount  up,  oh  poet,  still  they  seem  to  say, 

Pathless  and  lonely  winds  the  starward  way. 

Look  never  back,  thou  hast  thy  song  to  sing. 

Thy  life  is  winter,  so  thy  death  be  spring.  20 

Oft  with  thee  after,  when  the  sun  went  down 

Behind  Morea,  through  the  violet  crown. 

Seen  from  the  broken  temples,  when  the  ray 

Transforms  Hymettus  from  noon's  silver  grey 

To  one  rose  jewel,  when  the  islands  be 

Like  broken  sapphires  on  a  milky  sea, 

And  still  thy  mute  voice  echoes  near,  but  most 

A  moment  later  when  the  light  is  lost. 

And  Athens  sobers  in  the  afterglow 

Of  such  a  spiritual  twilight  as  I  know  30 

No  other  spot  of  sea  and  earth  can  show ; 

Thou    art   grown   one   with    these    things,   and    thy 

fame 
Links  a  new  memory  to  each  sacred  name. 

Oh  formed  for  loving,  and  condemned  by  fate. 
By  some  obstruction  of  the  heart,  to  hate. 
Cursed  with  the  spirit  of  an  evil  doubt, 
That  would  not  open  when  love  knocked  without. 
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Doomed  to  rebellion,  and  untimely  born, 
To  mar  high  music  with  the  note  of  scorn, 
Appealing  still  against  thyself  in  song,  40 

How  I  had  loved  thee,  erring,  proud,  and  strong ! 

Yet,  let  me  think  here  by  these  haunted  seas, 
Too  fair  to  need  their  dower  of  memories  ; 
Here,  where  the  whisperings  of  spring-tide  eve 
Bring  kinship  with  the  infinite,  and  weave 
Bright  rosaries  of  stars,  where  never  fails 
Incense  of  thyme,  and  hymn  of  nightingales. 
That  oft  the  beauty  of  this  fair  world  stole 
•Across  the  tumult  of  thy  lonely  soul, 
Till  the  ice  thawed,  and  the  storm  broke  in  spray,  50 
The  cold  heart  warmed,  and  knew  the  better  way. 
To  see  some  hope  in  human  things,  to  crave 
That  late  remorse  of  love  men  lavished  on  thy  grave. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 


^y.  The  Hellespont 


THE  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave. 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh  !    when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home  ; 
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And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear. 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 

The  only  star  it  hail*d  above. 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 

'  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  ! ' — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 


The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  of  blood  bedew'd  in  vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride  ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ! 


Oh  !    yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore, 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  have  borne — 
Minstrel  1    with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  '  broad  Hellespont '  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot!    and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 
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IV 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme  : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  round, 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd, 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  ! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  ! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  zvas  beneath  : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone  ; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 

Lord  Byron  [Bride  of  Jbydos,  ii,  i-iv). 


j^.  Palladium 

SET  where  the  upper  streams  of  Simois  flow 
Was  the  Palladium,  high  'mid  rock  and  wood  ; 
And  Hector  was  in  Ilium,  far  below, 
And  fought,  and  saw  it  not,  but  there  it  stood. 

It  stood  ;    and  sun  and  moonshine  rain'd  their  light 
i       On  the  pure  columns  of  its  glen-built  hall. 
^     Backward  and  forward  roll'd  the  waves  of  fight 
W'     Round  Troy  ;   but  while  this  stood,  Troy  could  not  fall. 
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So,  in  its  lovely  moonlight,  lives  the  soul. 
Mountains  surround  it,  and  sweet  virgin  air ; 
Cold  plashing,  past  it,  crystal  v^raters  roll ; 
We  visit  it  by  moments,  ah  !   too  rare. 

Men  vi^ill  renew  the  battle  in  the  plain 
To-morrow ;    red  with  blood  will  Xanthus  be  ; 
Hector  and  Ajax  will  be  there  again  ; 
Helen  will  come  upon  the  wall  to  see. 

Then  we  shall  rust  in  shade,  or  shine  in  strife, 
And  fluctuate  'twixt  blind  hopes  and  blind  despairs, 
And  fancy  that  we  put  forth  all  our  life. 
And  never  know  how  with  the  soul  it  fares. 

Still  doth  the  soul,  from  its  lone  fastness  high. 
Upon  our  life  a  ruling  effluence  send ; 
And  when  it  fails,  fight  as  we  will,  we  die. 
And  while  it  lasts,  we  cannot  wholly  end. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


J 7.  Athena  speaks 

HEAR,  men  that  mourn,  and  woman  without  mate, 
Hearken  ;    ye  sick  of  soul  with  fear,  and  thou 
Dumb-stricken  for  thy  children  ;    hear  ye  too, 
Earth,  and  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  winds  of  the  air. 
And  the  most  holy  heart  of  the  deep  sea. 
Late  wrath,  now  full  of  quiet ;   hear  thou,  sun. 
Rolled  round  with  the  upper  fire  of  rolling  heaven 
And  all  the  stars  returning ;    hills  and  streams. 
Springs  and  fresh  fountains,  day  that  seest  these  deeds, 
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Night  that  shalt  hide  not ;   and  thou  child  of  mine,     lo 
Child  of  a  maiden,  by  a  maid  redeemed, 
Blood-guiltless,  though  bought  back  with  innocent  blood. 
City  mine  own  ;    I  Pallas  bring  thee  word, 
T  virgin  daughter  of  the  most  high  God 
Give  all  you  charge  and  lay  command  on  all 
The  word  I  bring  be  wasted  not ;    for  this 
The  Gods  have  stablished  and  his  soul  hath  sworn. 
That  time  nor  earth  nor  changing  sons  of  man 
Nor  waves  of  generations,  nor  the  winds 
Of  ages  risen  and  fallen  that  steer  their  tides  20 

Through  light  and  dark  of  birth  and  lovelier  death 
From  storm  toward  haven  inviolable,  shall  see 
So  great  a  light  alive  beneath  the  sun 
As  the  aweless  eye  of  Athens ;   all  fame  else 
Shall  be  to  her  fame  as  a  shadow  in  sleep 
To  this  wide  noon  at  waking ;   men  most  praised 
In  lands  most  happy  for  their  children  found 
Shall  hold  as  highest  of  honours  given  of  God 
To  be  but  likened  to  the  least  of  thine, 
Thy  least  of  all,  my  city;    thine  shall  be  30 

The  crown  of  all  songs  sung,  of  all  deeds  done 
Thine  the  full  flower  for  all  time  ;   in  thine  hand 
Shall  time  be  like  a  sceptre,  and  thine  head 
Wear  worship  for  a  garland  ;    nor  one  leaf 
Shall  change  or  winter  cast  out  of  thy  crown 
Till  all  flowers  wither  in  the  world  ;    thine  eyes 
Shall  first  in  man's  flash  lightning  liberty. 
Thy  tongue  shall  first  say  freedom  ;    thy  first  hand 
Shall  loose  the  thunder  terror  as  a  hound 
To  hunt  from  sunset  to  the  springs  of  the  sun  40 

Kings  that  rose  up  out  of  the  populous  east 
[To  make  their  quarry  of  thee,  and  shall  strew 
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With  multitudinous  limbs  of  myriad  herds 
The  foodless  pastures  of  the  sea,  and  make 
With  wrecb  immeasurable  and  unsummed  defeat 
One  ruin  of  all  their  many-folded  flocks 
111  shepherded  from  Asia  ;    by  thy  side 
Shall  fight  thy  son  the  north  wind,  and  the  sea 
That  was  thine  enemy  shall  be  sworn  thy  friend 
And  hand  be  struck  in  hand  of  his  and  thine  50 

To  hold  faith  fast  for  aye ;   with  thee,  though  each 
Make  war  on  other,  wind  and  sea  shall  keep 
Peace,  and  take  truce  as  brethren  for  thy  sake 
Leagued  with  one  spirit  and  single-hearted  strength 
To  break  thy  foes  in  pieces,  who  shall  meet 
The  wind's  whole  soul  and  might  of  the  main  sea 
Full  in  their  face  of  battle,  and  become 
A  laughter  to  thee  ;    like  a  shower  of  leaves 
Shall  their  long  galleys  rank  by  staggering  rank 
Be  dashed  adrift  on  ruin,  and  in  thy  sight  60 

The  sea  deride  them,  and  that  lord  of  the  air 
Who  took  by  violent  hand  thy  child  to  wife 
With  his  loud  lips  bemock  them,  by  his  breath 
Swept  out  of  sight  of  being  ;    so  great  a  grace 
Shall  this  day  give  thee,  that  makes  one  in  heart 
With  mine  the  deep  sea's  godhead,  and  his  son 
With  him  that  was  thine  helmsman,  king  with  king, 
Dead  man  with  dead  ;    such  only  names  as  these 
Shalt  thou  call  royal,  take  none  else  or  less 
To  hold  of  men  in  honour  ;    but  with  me  70 

Shall  these  be  worshipped  as  one  God,  and  mix 
With  mine  the  might  of  their  mysterious  names 
In  one  same  shrine  served  singly,  thence  to  keep 
Perpetual  guard  on  Athens ;    time  and  change, 
Masters  and  lords  of  all  men,  shall  be  made 
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To  thee  that  knowest  no  master  and  no  lord 

Servants ;    the  days  that  lighten  heaven  and  nights 

That  darken  shall  be  ministers  of  thine 

To  attend  upon  thy  glory,  the  great  years 

As  light-engraven  letters  of  thy  name  80 

Writ  by  the  sun's  hand  on  the  front  of  the  earth 

For  world-beholden  witness ;    such  a  gift 

For  one  fair  chaplet  of  three  lives  enwreathed 

To  hang  for  ever  from  thy  storied  shrine, 

And  this  thy  steersman  fallen  with  tiller  in  hand 

To  stand  for  ever  at  thy  ship's  helm  seen, 

Shall  he  that  bade  their  threefold  flower  be  shorn 

And  laid  him  low  that  planted,  give  thee  back 

In  sign  of  sweet  land  reconciled  with  sea 

And  heavenlike  earth  with  heaven  ;  such  promise-pledge 

I  daughter  without  mother  born  of  god  91 

To  the  most  woful  mother  born  of  man 

Plight  for  continual  comfort.     Hail,  and  live 

Beyond  all  human  hap  of  mortal  doom 

Happy ;   for  so  my  sire  hath  sworn  and  I. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  {Erechtheus,  1644-1738). 


^8,  Athena 

THEN  from  her  gold-strung  loom,  where  she  wrought 
in  her  chamber  of  cedar. 
Awful  and  fair  she  arose  ;  and  she  went  by  the  glens  of 

Olympus  ; 
Went  by  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  never  ruffled 

her   mantle  ; 
Went  by  the  water  of  Crete,  and  the  black-beaked  fleets 
of  the  Phoenics ; 
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Came  to  the  sea-girt  rock  which  is  washed  by  the  surges 

for  ever, 
Bearing  the  wealth  of  the  gods,  for  a  gift  to  the  bride  of 

a  hero. 
There   she   met   Andromeden   and   Persea,   shaped  like 

Immortals ; 
Solemn  and  sweet  was  her  smile,  while  their  hearts  beat 

loud  at  her  coming ; 
Solemn  and  sweet  was  her  smile,  as  she  spoke  to  the  pair 

in  her  wisdom. 
*  Three  things  hold  we,  the  Rulers,  who  sit  by  the 

founts  of  Olympus,  lo 

Wisdom,  and  prowess,  and  beauty ;    and  freely  we  pour 

them  on  mortals ; 
Pleased  at  our  image  in  man,  as  a  father  at  his  in  his 

children. 
One  thing  only  we  grudge  to  mankind  :    when  a  hero, 

unthankful. 
Boasts  of  our  gifts  as  his  own,  stiffnecked,  and  dishonours 

the  givers. 
Turning   our   weapons   against   us.      Him   Ate   follows 

avenging ; 
Slowly  she  tracks  him  and  sure,  as  a  lyme-hound  ;  sudden 

she  grips  him. 
Crushing  him,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a  terror 

to  folly. 
This  we  avenge,  as  is  fit ;  in  all  else  never  weary  of  giving. 
Come,  then,  damsel,  and  know  if  the  gods  grudge  pleasure 

to  mortals.' 
Loving  and  gentle  she  spoke  :    but  the  maid  stood  in 

awe,  as  the  goddess  20 

Plaited  with  soft  swift  finger  her  tresses,  and  decked  her 

in  jewels, 
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Armlet  and  anklet  and  earbell ;    and  over  lier  shoulders 

a  necklace, 
Heavy,  enamelled,  the  flower  of  the  gold  and  the  brass 

of  the  mountain. 
Trembling  with  joy  she  gazed,  so  well  Haephaistos  had 

made  it. 
Deep  in  the  forges  of  ^Etna,  while  Charis  his  lady  beside  him 
Mingled  her  grace  in  his  craft,  as  he  wrought  for  his 

sister  Athene. 
Then  on  the  brows  of  the  maiden  a  veil  bound  Pallas 

Athene ; 
Ample  it  fell  to  her  feet,  deep-fringed,  a  wonder  of 

weaving. 
Ages-  and  ages  agone  it  was  wrought  on  the  heights  of 

Olympus, 
Wrought  in  the  gold-strung  loom,  by  the  finger  of  cunning 

Athene.  30 

In  it  she  wove  all  creatures  that  teem  in  the  womb  of 

the   ocean  ; 
Nereid,  siren,  and  triton,  and  dolphin,  and  arrowy  fishes 
Glittering  round,  many-hued,  on  the  flame-red  folds  of 

the  mantle. 
In  it  she  wove,  too,  a  town  where  grey-haired  kings  sat 

in  judgement ; 
Sceptre  in  hand  in  the  market  they  sat,  doing  right  by 

the  people. 
Wise  :  while  above  watched  Justice,  and  near,  far-seeing 

Apollo. 
Round  it  she  wove  for  a  fringe  all  herbs  of  the  earth  and 

the  water, 
Violet,  asphodel,  ivy,  and  vine-leaves,  roses  and  lilies. 
Coral  and  sea-fan  and  tangle,  the  blooms  and  the  palms 

of  the  ocean  : 
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Now  from  Olympus  she  bore  it,  a  dower  to  the  bride  of 

a  hero.  40 

Over  the  limbs  of  the  damsel  she  wrapt  it :    the  maid 

still  trembled, 
Shading  her  face  with  her  hands ;    for  the  eyes  of  the 

goddess  were  awful. 
Then,  as  a  pine  upon  Ida  when  southwest  winds  blow 

landward. 
Stately  she  bent  to  the  damsel,  and  breathed  on  her  : 

under  her  breathing 
Taller  and  fairer  she  grew ;    and  the  goddess  spoke  in 

her  wisdom. 
'  Courage  I  give  thee ;   the  heart  of  a  queen,  and  the 

mind  of  Immortals ; 
Godlike  to  talk  with  the  gods,  and  to  look  on  their  eyes 

unshrinking ; 
Fearing  the  sun  and  the  stars  no  more,  and  the  blue 

salt  water  ; 
Fearing  us  only,  the  lords  of  Olympus,  friends  of  the  heroes ; 
Chastely  and  wisely  to  govern  thyself  and  thy  house  and 

thy  people,  50 

Bearing  a  godlike  race  to  thy  spouse,  till  dying  I  set  thee 
High  for  a  star  in  the  heavens,  a  sign  and  a  hope  to  the 

seamen. 
Spreading  thy  long  white  arms  all  night  in  the  heights 

of  the  aether, 
Hard  by  thy  sire  and  the  hero  thy  spouse,  while  near 

thee  thy  mother 
Sits  in  her  ivory  chair,  as  she  plaits  ambrosial  tresses. 
All  night  long  thou  wilt  shine  ;  all  day  thou  wilt  feast  on 

Olympus, 
Happy,  the  guest  of  the  gods,  by  thy  husband,  the  god- 
begotten.' 
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Blissful,  they  turned  them  to  go  :   but  tlic  fair-tressed 

Pallas  Athene 
Rose,  like  a  pillar  of  tall  white  cloud,  toward  silver 

Olympus  ; 
Far  above  ocean  and  shore,  and  the  peaks  of  the  isles  and 

the  mainland ;  60 

Where  no  frost  nor  storm  is,  in  clear  blue  windless  abysses, 
High  in  the  home  of  the  summer,  the  seats  of  the  happy 

Immortals, 
Shrouded  in  keen  deep  blaze,  unapproachable ;    there 

ever  youthful 
Hebe,  Harmonic,  and  the  daughter  of  Jove,  Aphrodite, 
Whirled  in  the  white-linked  dance  with  the  gold-crowned 

Hours  and  the  Graces, 
Hand  within  hand,  while  clear  piped  Phoebe,  queen  of 

the  woodlands. 
All  day  long   they  rejoiced  :     but  Athene  still  in  her 

chamber 
Bent  herself  over  her  loom,  as  the  stars  rang  loud  to  her 

singing, 
Chanting  of  order  and  right,  and  of  foresight,  warden  of 

nations ; 
Chanting  of  labour  and  craft,  and  of  wealth  in  the  port 

and  the  garner  ;  70 

Chanting  of  valour  and  fame,  and  the  man  who  can  fall 

with  the  foremost, 
Fighting  for  children  and  wife,  and  the  field  which  his 

father  bequeathed  him. 
Sweetly  and  solemnly  sang  she,  and  planned  new  lessons 

for  mortals : 
Happy,  who  hearing  obey  her,  the  wise  unsullied  Athene. 

C.  KiNGSLEY  {Andromeda,  419-93). 
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THE  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


^0.  '  The  Gods  are  happy ' 

THE  Gods  are  happy. 
They  turn  on  all  sides 
Their  shining  eyes : 
And  see,  below  them. 
The  Earth,  and  men. 

They  see  Tiresias 
Sitting,  staff  in  hand, 
On  the  warm,  grassy 
Asopus'  bank  : 
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His  robe  drawn  over  lo 

His  old,  sightless  head  : 

Revolving  inly 

The  doom  of  Thebes. 

They  see  the  Centaurs 

In  the  upper  glens 

Of  Pelion,  in  the  streams, 

Where  red-berried  ashes  fringe 

The  clear-brown  shallow  pools ; 

With  streaming  flanks,  and  heads 

Rear'd  proudly,  snuffing  20 

The  mountain  wind. 

They  see  the  Indian 

Drifting,  knife  in  hand, 

His  frail  boat  moor'd  to 

A  floating  isle  thick  matted 

With  large-leav'd,  low-creeping  melon-plants, 

And  the  dark  cucumber. 

He  reaps,  and  stows  them, 

Drifting — drifting  : — round  him, 

Round  his  green  harvest-plot,  30 

Flow  the  cool  lake-waves  : 

The  mountains  ring  them. 

They  see  the  Scythian 
On  the  wide  Stepp,  unharnessing 
His  wheel'd  house  at  noon. 

He  tethers  his  beast  down,  and  makes  his  meal. 
Mares'  milk,  and  bread 
Bak'd  on  the  embers  : — all  around 
The   boundless   waving   grass-plains  stretch,   thick- 
stair'd 
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With  saffron  and  the  yellow  hollyhock  40 

And  flag-leav'd  iris  flowers. 

Sitting  in  his  cart 

He  makes  his  meal :    before  him,  for  long  miles, 

Alive  with  bright  green  lizards, 

And  the  springing  bustard  fowl. 

The  track,  a  straight  black  line. 

Furrows  the  rich  soil :    here  and  there 

Clusters  of  lonely  mounds 

Topp'd  with  rough-hewn. 

Grey,  rain-blear'd  statues,  overpeer  50 

The  sunny  Waste. 

They  see  the  Ferry 

On  the  broad,  clay-laden 

Lone  Chorasmian  stream  :   thereon 

With  snort  and  strain. 

Two  horses,  strongly  swimming,  tow 

The  ferry-boat,  with  woven  ropes 

To  either  bow 

Firm-harness'd  by  the  mane : — a  Chief, 

With  shout  and  shaken  spear  60 

Stands  at  the  prow,  and  guides  them  :  but  astern, 

The  cowering  Merchants,  in  long  robes, 

Sit  pale  beside  their  wealth 

Of  silk-bales  and  of  balsam-drops. 

Of  gold  and  ivory. 

Of  turquoise-earth  and  amethyst, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony. 

And  milk-barr'd  onyx  stones. 

The  loaded  boat  swings  groaning 

In  the  yellow  eddies.  70 

The  Gods  behold  them. 
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They  see  the  Heroes 

Sitting  in  the  dark  ship 

On  the  foamless,  long-heaving, 

Violet  sea  : 

At  sunset  nearing 

The  Happy  Islands. 

These  things,  Ulysses, 

The  wise  Bards  also 

Behold  and  sing.  80 

But  oh,  what  labour  ! 

O  Prince,  what  pain  ! 

They  too  can  see 

Tiresias  : — but  the  Gods, 

Who  give  them  vision. 

Added  this  law  : 

That  they  should  bear  too 

His  groping  blindness. 

His  dark  foreboding. 

His  scorn'd  white  hairs ;  90 

Bear  Hera's  anger 

Through  a  life  lengthen'd 

To  seven  ages. 

They  see  the  Centaurs 
On  Pelion  : — then  they  feel. 
They  too,  the  maddening  wine 
Swell  their  large  veins  to  bursting :   in  wild  pain 
They  feel  the  biting  spears 
Of  the  grim  Lapithae,  and  Theseus,  drive, 
Drive  crashing  through  their  bones :   they  feel    100 
High  on  a  jutting  rock  in  the  red  stream 
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Alcmena's  dreadful  son 
Ply  his  bow  : — such  a  price 
The  Gods  exact  for  song ; 
To  become  what  we  sing. 

They  see  the  Indian 

On  his  mountain  lake  : — but  squalls 

Make  their  skiff  reel,  and  worms 

In  the  unkind  spring  have  gnaw'd 

Their  melon-harvest  to  the  heart :    They  see       no 

The  Scythian  : — but  long  frosts 

Parch  them  in  winter-time  on  the  bare  Stepp, 

Till  they  too  fade  like  grass  :   they  crawl 

Like  shadows  forth  in  spring. 

They  see  the  Merchants 

On  the  Oxus'  stream  : — but  care 

Must  visit  first  them  too,  and  make  them  pale. 

Whether,  through  whirling  sand, 

A  cloud  of  desert  robber-horse  has  burst 

Upon  their  caravan  :  or  greedy  kings,  120 

In  the  wall'd  cities  the  way  passes  through, 

Crush'd  them  with  tolls :   or  fever-airs, 

On  some  great  river's  marge. 

Mown  them  down,  far  from  home. 

They  see  the  Heroes 
Near  harbour  : — but  they  share 
Their  lives,  and  former  violent  toil,  in  Thebes, 
Seven-gated  Thebes,  or  Troy  : 
Or  where  the  echoing  oars 

Of  Argo,  first,  130 

Startled  the  unknown  Sea. 
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The  old  Silenus 

Came,  lolling  iji  the  sunshine, 

From  the  dewy  forest  coverts. 

This  way,  at  noon. 

Sitting  by  me,  while  his  Fauns 

Down  at  the  water  side 

Sprinkled  and  smooth'd 

His  drooping  garland, 

He  told  me  these  things.  140 

But  I,  Ulysses, 

Sitting  on  the  warm  steps, 

Looking  over  the  valley. 

All  day  long,  have  seen, 

Without  pain,  without  labour, 

Sometimes  a  wild-hair'd  Maenad  ; 

Sometimes  a  Faun  with  torches  ; 

And  sometimes,  for  a  moment, 

Passing  through  the  dark  stems 

Flowing-rob'd — the  belov'd,  150 

The  desir'd,  the  divine, 

Belov'd  lacchus. 


Ah  cool  night- wind,  tremulous  stars ! 

Ah  glimmering  water — 

Fitful  earth-murmur — 

Dreaming  woods ! 

Ah  golden-hair'd,  strangely-smiling  Goddess, 

And  thou,  prov'd,  much  enduring, 

Wave-toss'd  Wanderer  ! 

Who  can  stand  still  ?  160 

Ye  fade,  ye  swdm,  ye  waver  before  me. 

The  cup  again  ! 
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Faster,  faster, 

O  Circe,  Goddess, 

Let  the  wild  thronging  train, 

The  bright  procession 

Of  eddying  forms. 

Sweep  through  my  soul ! 

M.  Arnold  (The  Strayed  Reveller,  130-297). 


4/.  Procession  of  the  Sea  Gods 

FIRST  came  great  l^eptune  with  his  threeforkt  mace, 
That  rules  the  Seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  lockes  did  drop  with  brine  apace. 
Under  his  Diademe  imperiall : 
And  by  his  side  his  Queene  with  coronall, 
Faire  Jmphttrite,  most  divinely  faire. 
Whose  ivorie  shoulders  weren  covered  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  silver  haire. 
And  deckt  with  pearles,  which  th'Indian  seas  for  her 
prepaire. 

These  marched  farre  afore  the  other  crew ; 
And  all  the  way  before  them  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment, 
That  made  the  rockes  to  roare,  as  they  were  rent. 
And  after  them  the  royall  issue  came, 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineall  descent : 
First  the  Sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  doe  clame 

The  powre  to  rule  the  billowes,  and  the  waves  to  tame. 
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PhorcySf  the  father  of  that  fatall  brood, 

By  whom  those  old  Heroes  wonne  such  fame  ; 
And  Glaucus^  that  wise  southsayes  understood  ; 
And  tragicke  Inoes  sonne,  the  which  became 
A  God  of  seas  through  his  mad  mothers  blame, 
Now  hight  Palemon,  and  is  saylers  frend ; 
Great  Brontes,  and  Jsireeus,  that  did  shame 
Himselfe  with  incest  of  his  kin  unkend  ; 

And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  portend. 

The  rich  Cteatus,  and  Eurytus  long ; 
Neleus  and  Pelias  lovely  brethren  both ; 
Mightie  Chrysaor,  and  Ca'icus  strong ; 
Euryfulus,  that  calmes  the  waters  wroth  ; 
And  faire  Eufhoemus,  that  upon  them  goth 
As  on  the  ground,  without  dismay  or  dread  : 
Fierce  Eryx,  and  Albeius  that  know'th 
The  waters  depth,  and  doth  their  bottome  tread  ; 

And  sad  Jsopus,  comely  with  his  hoarie  head. 

There  also  some  most  famous  founders  were 
Of  puissant  Nations,  which  the  world  possest ; 
Yet  sonnes  of  Neptune,  now  assembled  here  : 
Ancient  Ogyges,  even  th'auncientest. 
And  Inachus  renowned  above  the  rest ; 
Phoenix,  and  Aon,  and  Pelasgus  old. 
Great  Belus,  Phceax,  and  Agenor  best ; 
And  mightie  Albion,  father  of  the  bold 

And  warlike  people,  which  the  Britaine  Islands  hold. 

For  Albion  the  sonne  of  Neptune  was, 

Who  for  the  proofe  of  his  great  puissance, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pas 
Into  old  Gall,  that  now  is  cleeped  France, 
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To  fight  with  Hercules,  that  did  advance 
To  vanquish  all  the  world  with  matchlesse  might, 
And  there  his  mortall  part  by  great  mischance 
Was  slaine  :    but  that  which  is  th'immortall  spright 
Lives  still :  and  to  this  feast  with  Neptunes  seed  was  dight. 

E.  Spenser  {Faerie  Queene,  iv,  xi,  11-16). 


^,  Hymn  of  Apollo 


THE  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 
Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries 
From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes, — 
Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  grey  Dawn, 
Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 


Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam  ; 

My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire  ;  the  caves 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  Earth  to  my  embraces  bare. 


The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  tlie  day 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 

Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  Night. 
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I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers 
With  their  aethereal  colours  ;    the  moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctur-ed  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe  ; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

V 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even  ; 

For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown  : 

What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  western  isle  ? 

VI 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine  ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine  is  mine, 

All  light  of  art  or  nature  ; — to  my  song 

^  ictory  and  praise  in  its  own  right  belong. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

4^.  Phaetbon 

Attempted  in  the  Galliavibic  Measure 

Ar    the    coming    up    of    Phoebus    the    all-luminous 
,    charioteer, 
Doublc-visaged  stand  the  mountains  in  imperial  multi- 
tudes. 
And  with  shadows  dappled  men  sing  to  him.  Hail,  O 
Beneficent ! 
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For  they  shudder  chill,  the  earth-vales,  at  his  clouding, 

shudder  to  black ; 
In  the  light  of  him  there  is  music  thro'  the  poplar  and 

river-sedge. 
Renovation,  chirp  of  brooks,  hum  of  the  forest — an  ocean 

song. 
Never   pearl  from   ocean-bottoms    by   the   diver   exult- 

ingly, 
In  his  breathlessness,  above  thrust,  is  as  earth  to  Helios. 

Who  usurps  his  place  there,  rashest?    Aphrodite's  loved 

one  it  is  ! 
To  his  son  the  flaming  Sun-God,  to  the  tender  youth, 

Phaethon,  lo 

Rule  of  day  this  day  surrenders  as  a  thing  hereditary, 
Having  sworn  by  Styx  tremendous,  for  the  proof  of  his 

parentage, 
He  w^ould  grant  his  son's  petition,  whatsoever  the  sign 

thereof. 
Then,  rejoiced,  the  stripling  answered  :     '  Rule  of  day 

give  me  ;  give  it  me, 
'  Give  me  place  that  men  may  see  me  how  I  blaze,  and 

transcendingly, 
I,   divine,   proclaim   my   birthright.'     Darkened   Helios, 

his  utterance 
Choked  prophetic  :    '  O  half  mortal !  '    he  exclaimed  in 

an  agony, 
'  O  lost  son  of  mine  !   lost  son  !     No  !    put  a  prayer  for 

another  thing  : 
Not  for  this :    insane  to  wish  it,  and   to  crave  the  gift 

impious  ! 
Cannot  other  gifts  my  godhead  shed  upon  thee?  mira- 
culous 20 
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Mighty  gifts  to  prove  a  blessing,  that  to  earth  thou  shalt 

be  a  joy? 
Gifts  of  healing,  wherewith  men  walk  as  the  Gods  bene- 
ficently ; 
x4s  a  God  to  sway  to  concord  hearts  of  men,  reconciling  them ; 
Gifts  of  verse,  the  lyre,  the  laurel,  therewithal  that  thine 

origin 
Shall  be  known  even  as  when  /  strike  on  the  string'd  shell 

with  melody, 
And  the  golden  notes,  like  medicine,  darting  straight  to 

the  cavities, 
Fill  them  up,  till  hearts  of  men  bound  as  the  billows, 

the  ships  thereon.' 
Thus  intently  urged  the  Sun-God  ;  but  the  force  of  his 

eloquence 
Was  the  pressing  on  of  the  sea-waves  scattered  broad 

from  the  rocks  away. 
What  shall  wave  a  soul  from  madness?     Lost,  lost  in 

delirium,  30 

Rock-fast,  the  adolescent  to  his  father,  irreverent, 
*  By  the  oath  !    the   oath  !    thine   oath  ! '    cried.      The 

effulgent  foreseer  then. 
Quivering  in  his  loins  parental,  on  the  boy's  beaming 

countenance 
Looked  and  moaned  and  urged  him  for  love's  sake,  for 

sweet  life's  sake,  to  yield  the  claim, 
To  abandon  his  mad  hunger,  and  avert  the  calamity. 
But  he,  vehement,  passionate,  called  out :   '  Let  me  show 

I  am  what  I  say. 
That  the  taunts  I  hear  be  silenced.     I  am  stung  with 

their  whispering. 
Only,  Thou,  my  Father,  Thou  tell  how  aloft  the  revolving 

wheels, 
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How  aloft  the  cleaving  horse-crests  1  may  guide  peremp- 
torily, 

Till  I  drink  the  shadows,  lire-hot,  like  a  flower  celestial,  40 

And  my  fellows  see  me  curbing  the  fierce  steeds,  the  dear 
dew  drinkers : 

Yea  for  this  I  gaze  on  life's  light :  throw  for  this  any 
sacrifice.' 

All  the  end  foreseeing,  Phoebus,  to  his  oath  irrevocable, 

Bowed  obedient,  deploring  the  insanity  pitiless. 

Then  the  flame  outsnorting  horses  were  led  forth  :    it 

was  so  decreed. 
They  were  yoked  before  the  glad  youth  by  his  sister- 

ancillaries. 
Swift  the  ripple  ripples  followed,  as  of  aureate  Helicon, 
Down  their  flanks,  while  they  impatient  pawed  desire  of 

the  distances, 
And  the  bit  with  fury  champed.     Oh  !     unimaginable 

glories  ! 
Unimagined  speed  and  splendour  in  the  circle  of  upper 

air  !  50 

Higher,  higher  than  the  mountains,  than  the  eagle  fleeing 

arrows  ! 
Glory  grander  than  the  armed  host  upon  earth  singing 

victory  ! 
Chafed  the  youth  with  their  spirit  surcharged,  as  when 

blossom  is  shaken  by  winds, 
Marked  that  labour  by  his  sister  Phaethontiadcs  finished, 

quick 
On  the  slope  of  the  car  his  forefoot  set  assured  :  and  the 

morning  rose  ! 
Seeing  whom,  and  what  a  day  dawned,  stood  the  God,  as 

in  harvest  fields, 
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When  the  reaper  grasps  the  full  sheaf  and  the  sickle  that 

severs  it : 
Hugged  the  withered  head  with  one  hand,  with  the  other, 

to  indicate 
(If  this  woe  might  be  averted,  this  immeasurable  evil). 
Laid  the  kindling  course  in  view,  told  how  the  reins  to 

manipulate :  60 

Named   the   horses  fondly,  fearful,   caution'd  urgently 

betweenwhiles  : 
Their  diverging  tempers  dwelt  on,  and  their  wantonness, 

wickedness. 
That  the  voice  of  Gods  alone  held  in  restraint ;  but  the 

voice  of  Gods  ; 
None  but  the  Gods  can  curb.     He  spake  :  vain  were  the 

words  :    scarcely  listening. 
Mounted  Phaethon,  swinging  reins  loose,  and,  '  Behold 

me,  companions, 
'  It  is  I  here,  I ! '  he  shouted,  glancing  down  with  supre- 
macy; 
'  Not  to  any  of  you  was  this  gift  granted  ever  in  annals 

of  men ; 
I  alone  what  only  Gods  can,  I  alone  am  governing  day ! ' 
Short  the  triumph,  brief  his  rapture :  sees  a  hurricane 

suddenly 
Beat  the  lifting  billow  crestless,  roll  it  broken  this  way 

and  that ;  70 

At  the  leap  on  yielding  ether,  in  despite  of  his  reprimand, 
Swayed    tumultuous    the    fire-steeds,    plunging    reckless 
l|  hither  and  yon  ; 

Unto  men  a  great  amazement,  all  agaze  at  the  Orient : — 
Pitifully  for  mastery  striving  in  ascension,  the  charioteer. 
Reminiscent,  gifts  of  counsel  caught  confused  in  his  arid 

wits; 
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The  reins  stiff  ahind  his  shoulder  madly  pulled  for  the 

mastery, 
Till  a  thunder  off  the  tense  chords  thro'  his  ears  dinned 

horrible. 
Panic  seized  him  :   fled  his  vision  of  inviolability ; 
Fled   the   dream   that   he   of  mortals   rode   mischances 

predominant ; 
And  he  cried,  '  Had  I  petitioned  for  a  cup  of  chill  aconite, 
My  descent  to  awful  Hades  had  been  soft,  for  now  must 

I  go  8i 

With  the  curse  by  father  Zeus  cast  on  ambition  im- 
moderate. 
Oh,  my  sisters  !   Thou,  my  Goddess,  in  whose  love  I  was 

enviable, 
From  whose  arms  I  rushed  befrenzied,  what  a  wreck  will 

this  body  be, 
That  admired  of  thee  stood  rose-warm  in  the  courts  where 

thy  mysteries 
Celebration   had    from    me,    me     the    most   splendidly 

privileged  ! 
Nevermore    shall    I    thy  temple  fill   with  incenses   be- 
wildering ; 
Not  again  hear  thy  half-murmurs — I  am  lost ! — never, 

never  more. 
I  am  wrecked  on  seas  of  air,  hurled  to  my  death  in  a  vessel 

of  flame  ! 
Hither,  sisters  !     Father,  save  me  !     Hither  succour  me, 

Cypria  ! '  90 

Now  a  wail  of  men  to  Zeus  rang  :    from  Olympus  the 

Thunderer 
Saw  the  rage  of  the  havoc  wide-mouthed,  the  bright  car 

superimpending 
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Over  Asia,  Africa,  low  down  ;  ruin  flaming  over  the  vales ; 
Light  disastrous  rising  savage  out  of  smoke  inveterately  ; 
Beast-black,  the  conflagration  like  a  menacing  shadow 

move 
With  voracious  roaring  southward,  where  aslant,   in- 
sufferable. 
The  bright  steeds  careered  their  parched  way  down  an 

arc  of  the  firmament. 
For  the  day  grew  like  to  thick  night,  and  the  orb  was  its 

beacon-fire, 
And  from  hill  to  hill  of  darkness  burst  the  day's  apparition 

forth. 
Lo,  a  wrestler,  not  a  God,  stood  in  the  chariot  ever 

lowering :  loo 

Lo,  the  shape  of  one  who  raced  there  to  outstrip  the 

legitimate  hours  : 
Lo,  the  ravished  beams  of  Phoebus  dragg'd  in  shame  at 

the  chariot-wheels  : 
Light  of  days  of  happy  pipings  by  the  mead-singing 

rivulets  ! 
Lo,  lo,  increasing  lustre,  torrid  breath  to  the  nostrils ;  lo. 
Torrid    brilliances    thro'    the    vapours    lighten   swifter, 

penetrate    them. 
Fasten   merciless,  ruminant,   hueless,   on  earth's   frame 

crackling  busily. 
He  aloft,  the  frenzied  driver,  in  the  glow  of  the  universe. 
Like  the  paling  of  the  dawn-star  withers  visibly,  he  aloft  : 
Bitter  fury  in  his  aspect,  bitter  death  in  the  heart  of  him. 
Crouch  the  herds,  contract  the  reptiles,  crouch  the  lions 

under  their  paws.  no 

White  as  metal  in  the  furnace  are  the  faces  of  human  kind  : 
Inarticulate    creatures    of    earth,    dumb    all    await    the 

ultimate  shock. 
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To  the  bolt  he  launched,  '  Strike  dead,  thou,'  uttered 

Zeus,  very  terrible  ; 
'  Perish  folly,  else  'tis  man's  fate  ;  '    and  the  bolt  flew 

unerringly. 
Then  the  kindler  stooped  ;  from  the  torch  car  down  the 

measureless  altitudes 
Leaned  his  rayless  head,  relinquished  rein  and  footing, 

raised  not  a  cry. 
Like  the  flower  on  the  river's  surface  when  expanding  it 

vanishes. 
Gave  his  limbs  to  right  and  left ;  quenched :  and  so  fell 

he  precipitate. 
Seen  of  men  as  a  glad  rain-fall,  sending  coolness  yet  ere 

it  comes : 
So  he  showered  above   them,  shadowed  o'er   the  blue 

archipelagoes,  120 

O'er  the  silken  shining  pastures  of  the  continents  and 

the  isles ; 
So  descending  brought  revival  to  the  greenery  of  our 

earth. 

Lither,  noisy  in   the   breezes   now  his   sisters   shivering 

weep. 
By  the  river  flowing  smooth  out  to  the  vexed   sea  of 

Adria, 
Where  he  fell,  and  where  they  sufltered  sudden  change 

to  the  tremulous 
Ever-wailful    trees    bemoaning   him,    a    bruised    purple 

cyclamen. 

G.  Meredith. 
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THROUGH  the  black,  rushing  smoke-burs ts^ 
Thick  breaks  the  red  flame  ; 
All  Etna  heaves  fiercely 
Her  forest-cloth'd  frame. 

Not  here,  O  Apollo ! 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee, 
But,  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea. 

Where  the  moon-si  Iver'd  inlets 
Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbe, 
O  speed,  and  rejoice  ! 

On  the  sward  at  the  cliff-top 
Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks ; 
On  the  cliff-side  the  pigeons 
Roost  deep  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  moonlight  the  shepherds. 
Soft  lulPd  by  the  rills. 
Lie  wrapt  in  their  blankets, 
Asleep  on  the  hills. 

— What  forms  are  these  coming 
So  white  through  the  gloom  ? 
What  garments  out-glistening 
The  gold-flower'd  broom.? 

What  sweet-breathing  presence 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme  ? 
What  voices  enrapture 
The  night's  balmy  prime  ? — 
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'Tis  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 
— The  leader  is  fairest, 
But  all  are  divine. 

They  are  lost  in  the  hollows ! 
They  stream  up  again ! 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  glorified  train  ? — 

They  bathe  on  this  mountain, 
In  the  spring  by  their  road  ; 
Then  on  to  Olympus, 
Their  endless  abode ! 

— Whose  praise  do  they  mention  ? 
Of  what  is  it  told? — 
What  will  be  for  ever  ; 
What  was  from  of  old. 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things ;    and  then 
The  rest  of  immortals, 
The  action  of  men. 

The  day  in  his  hotness, 
The  strife  with  the  palm  ; 
The  night  in  her  silence. 
The  stars  in  their  calm. 

M.  Arnold  [Empedocles  on  Etna, 
Act  II,  418-68). 
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4^,  Invocation 

PHCEBUS,  arise  : 
And  paint  the  sable  skies 
With  azure,  white,  and  red ; 

Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Tithon's  bed, 
That  she  thy  career  may  with  roses  spread  ; 
The  nightingales  thy  coming  each-where  sing  ; 
Make  an  eternal  spring  ! 

Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth  dead  ; 
Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 

In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before,  lo 

And  emperor-like  decore 
With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair  : 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night 

Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious  light. 
This  is  that  happy  morn. 
That  day,  long  wished  day 
Of  all  my  life  so  dark 
(If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  sworn 
And  fates  not  hope  betray), 

Wliich,  only  white,  deserves  20 

A  diamond  for  ever  should  it  mark  : 
This  is  the  morn  should  bring  into  this  grove 
My  Love,  to  hear  and  recompense  my  love. 
Fair  King,  who  all  preserves, 
But  show  thy  blushing  beams, 
And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 
Shalt  see  than  those  which  by  Peneus'  streams 
Did  once  thy  heart  surprise  : 
Nay,  suns,  which  shine  as  clear 

As  thou  when  two  thou  did  to  Rome  appear.  30 

Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise  : 
If  that  ye,  winds,  would  hear 
A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion's  lyre, 
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Your  stormy  chiding  stay ; 

Let  zephyr  only  breathe 

And  with  her  tresses  play, 

Kissing  sometimes  these  purple  ports  of  death. 

The  winds  all  silent  are ; 

And  Phoebus  in  his  chair 

Ensaffroning  sea  and  air  40 

Makes  vanish  every  star  : 

Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 

Beyond  the  hills  to  shun  his  flaming  wheels : 

The  fields  with  flowers  are  deck'd  in  every  hue, 

The  clouds  bespangle  with  bright  gold  their  blue : 

Here  is  the  pleasant  place — 

And  everything,  save  Her,  who  all  should  grace. 

W.  Drummond. 

^(f.  Sonnet 

NOW  while  the  night  her  sable  veil  hath  spread. 
And  silently  her  resty  coach  doth  roll. 
Rousing  with  her  from  Tethy's  azure  bed 
Those  starry  nymphs  which  dance  about  the  pole ; 
While  Cynthia,  in  purest  cypress  clad, 
The  Latmian  shepherd  in  a  trance  descries, 
And  whiles  looks  pale  from  height  of  all  the  skies, 
Whiles  dyes  her  beauties  in  a  bashful  red  ; 
While  sleep,  in  triumph,  closed  hath  all  eyes. 
And  birds  and  beasts  a  silence  sweet  do  keep. 
And  Proteus'  monstrous  people  in  the  deep. 
The  winds  and  waves,  husht  up,  to  rest  entice  ; 
I  wake,  muse,  weep,  and  who  my  heart  hath  slain 
See  still  before  me  to  augment  my  pain. 

W.  Drummond. 
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^7.  Phoebus  with  j^dmetus 


WHEN  by  Zeus  relenting  the  mandate  was  revoked. 
Sentencing  to  exile  the  bright  Sun-god, 
Mindful  were   the  ploughmen    of  who   the  steer   had 
yoked, 
Who  :   and  what  a  track  showed  the  upturned  sod  ! 
Mindful  were  the  shepherds  as  now  the  noon  severe 

Bent  a  burning  eyebrow  to  brown  evetide, 
How  the  rustic  flute  drew  the  silver  to  the  sphere, 
Sister  of  his  own,  till  her  rays  fell  wide. 
God  !   of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure. 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 


Chirping  none  the  scarlet  cicalas  crouched  in  ranks  ; 

Slack  the  thistle-head  piled  its  down-silk  grey  : 
Scarce  the  stony  lizard  sucked  hollows  in  his  flanks  : 

Thick  on  spots  of  umbrage  our  drowsed  flocks  lay. 
Sudden  bowed  the  chestnuts  beneath  a  wind  unheard, 

Lengthened  ran  the  grasses,  the  sky  grew  slate  : 
Then    amid    a    swift    flight    of   winged    seed   white    as 
curd, 
Clear  of  limb  a  Youth  smote  the  master's  gate. 
God  !    of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure. 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 
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III 
Water,  first  of  singers,  o'er  rocky  mount  and  mead, 

First  of  earthly  singers,  the  sun-loved  rill. 
Sang  of  him,  and  flooded  the  ripples  on  the  reed. 

Seeking  whom  to  waken  and  what  ear  fill. 
Water,  sweetest  soother  to  kiss  a  wound  and  cool. 

Sweetest  and  divinest,  the  sky-born  brook. 
Chuckled,  with  a  whimper,  and  made  a  mirror-pool 
Round  the  guest  we  welcomed,  the  strange  hand  shook. 
God  !  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

IV 

Many  swarms  of  wild  bees  descended  on  our  fields  : 
Stately  stood  the  wheatstalk  with  head  bent  high  : 
Big  of  heart  we  laboured  at  storing  mighty  yields. 

Wool  and  corn,  and  clusters  to  make  men  cry  ! 
Hand-like  rushed  the  vintage  ;  we  strung  the  bellied  skins 

Plump,  and  at  the  sealing  the  Youth's  voice  rose  : 
Maidens  clung  in  circle,  on  little  fists  their  chins ; 
Gentle  beasties  through  pushed  a  cold  long  nose. 
God  !   of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure. 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

V 

Foot  to  fire  in  snowtime  we  trimmed  the  slender  shaft : 
Often  down  the  pit  spied  the  lean  wolf's  teeth 

Grin  against  his  will,  trapped  by  masterstrokes  of  craft ; 
Helpless  in  his  froth-wrath  as  green  logs  seethe  ! 

Safe  the  tender  lambs  tugged  the  teats,  and  winter  sped 
Whirled  before  the  crocus,  the  year's  new  gold. 
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Hung  tlie  hooky  beak  up  aloft  the  arrowhead 
Reddened  through  his  feathers  for  our  dear  fold. 
God  !   of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

VI 

Tales  we  drank  of  giants  at  war  with  gods  above  : 

Rocks  were  they  to  look  on,  and  earth  climbed  air  ! 
Tales  of  search  for  simples,  and  those  who  sought  of  love 

Ease  because  the  creature  was  all  too  fair. 
Pleasant  ran  our  thinking  that  while  our  work  was  good, 

Sure  as  fruits  for  sweat  would  the  praise  come  fast. 
He  that  wrestled  stoutest  and  tamed  the  billow-brood 
Danced  in  rings  with  girls,  like  a  sail-flapped  mast. 
God  !    of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

VII 

Lo,  the  herb  of  healing,  when  once  the  herb  is  known. 

Shines  in  shady  woods  bright  as  a  new-spring  flame. 

Ere  the  string  was  tightened  we  heard  the  mellow  tone, 

After  he  had  taught  how  the  sweet  sounds  came. 
Stretched  about  his  feet,  labour  done,  'twas  as  you  see 

Red  pomegranates  tumble  and  burst  hard  rind. 
So  began  contention  to  give  delight  and  be 
Excellent  in  things  aimed  to  make  life  kind. 
God  !    of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure. 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 
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VIII 

You  with  shelly  horns,  rams !    and,  promontory  goats, 

You  whose  browsing  beards  dip  in  coldest  dew ! 
Bulls,  that  walk  the  pastures  in  kingly-flashing  coats ! 

Laurel,  ivy,  vine,  wreathed  for  feasts  not  few  ! 
You  that  build  the  shade-roof,  and  you  that  court  the  rays, 

You  that  leap  besprinkling  the  rock  stream-rent : 
He  has  been  our  fellow,  the  morning  of  our  days ; 
Us  he  chose  for  housemates,  and  this  way  went. 
God  !   of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

G.  Meredith. 


^8,     The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus 

THERE  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 
Some  thousand  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 
Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine  : 
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And  so,  well-pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed, 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw  ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 
They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 
Did  teach  him  all  their  use, 
I  For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs. 

He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

»Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise. 
But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon, 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 
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And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-born  brother  as  a  god. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

^p.         ^  E^ng  of  the  Stormy  Sea  ' 

KING  of  the  stormy  sea  ! 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements  !    Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.     Fast,  stubborn  rock. 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  mountain-rivers,  lost  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom,  ever  flow. 
Thou  frownest,  and  old  -^olus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'mid  the  gruff  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.     Dark  clouds  faint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.     Thy  bright  team 
Gulphs  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
Waits  at  the  doors  of  heaven.     Thou  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this  :    an  empire  stern  hast  thou  ; 
And  it  hath  furrow'd  that  large  front  :    yet  now. 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 
To  blend  and  interknit 
Subdued  majesty  with  this  glad  time. 
O  shell-borne  King  sublime  ! 
We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  evermore — 
We  sing,  and  we  adore  ! 
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*  Breathe  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard  !    O  vain,  O  vain  ; 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain. 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river's  flow, —  30 

No,  nor  the  ^olian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow, 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cytherea  ! 

Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  fair  eyes 
On  our  souls'  sacrifice. 

'  Bright-winged  Child  ! 
Who  has  another  care  when  thou  hast  smil'd? 
Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death-shadows,  and  glooms  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  fann'd  away  by  thy  light  pinions.  40 

God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishevell'd  hair, 
And  panting  bosoms  bare  ! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness  !    eclipser 
Of  light  in  light !    delicious  poisoner  ! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 
We  fill— we  fill ! ' 

Keats  (Endymmi,  III.  943-89). 
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Artemis  Prologi:{es 


I  AM  a  Goddess  of  the  ambrosial  courts. 
And  save  by  Here,  Queen  of  Pride,  surpassed 
By  none  whose  temples  whiten  this  the  world. 
Through  heaven  I  roll  my  lucid  moon  along  ; 
I  shed  in  hell  o'er  my  pale  people  peace  ; 
On  earth  I,  caring  for  the  creatures,  guard 
Each  pregnant  yellow  wolf  and  fox-bitch  sleek, 
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And  every  feathered  mother's  callow  brood, 
And  all  that  love  green  haunts  and  loneliness. 
Of  men,  the  chaste  adore. me,  hanging  crowns         lo 
Of  poppies  red  to  blackness,  bell  and  stem, 
Upon  my  image  at  Athenai  here ; 
And  this  dead  Youth,  Asclepios  bends  above. 
Was  dearest  to  me.     He,  my  buskined  step 
To  follow  through  the  wild-wood  leafy  ways, 
And  chase  the  panting  stag,  or  swift  with  darts 
Stop  the  swift  ounce,  or  lay  the  leopard  low, 
Neglected  homage  to  another  god  : 
Whence  Aphrodite,  by  no  midnight  smoke 
Of  tapers  lulled,  in  jealousy  dispatched  20 

A  noisome  lust  that,  as  the  gadbee  stings, 
Possessed  his  stepdame  Phaidra  for  himself 
The  son  of  Theseus  her  great  absent  spouse. 
Hippolutos  exclaiming  in  his  rage 
Against  the  fury  of  the  Queen,  she  judged 
Life  insupportable  ;    and,  pricked  at  heart 
An  Amazonian  stranger's  race  should  dare 
To  scorn  her,  perished  by  the  murderous  cord  : 
Yet,  ere  she  perished,  blasted  in  a  scroll 
The  fame  of  him  her  swerving  made  not  swerve.     30 
And  Theseus  read,  returning,  and  believed. 
And  exiled,  in  the  blindness  of  his  wrath, 
The  man  without  a  crime  who,  last  as  first. 
Loyal,  divulged  not  to  his  sire  the  truth. 
Now  Theseus  from  Poseidon  had  obtained 
That  of  his  wishes  should  be  granted  three, 
And  one  he  imprecated  straight — 'Alive 
'  May  ne'er  Hippolutos  reach  other  lands  !  ' 
Poseidon  heard,  ai  ai  !     And  scarce  the  prince 
Had  stepped  into  the  fixed  boots  of  the  car  40 
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That  give  the  feet  a  stay  against  the  strength 

Of  the  Henetian  horses,  and  around 

His  body  flung  the  rein,  and  urged  their  speed 

Along  the  rocks  and  shingles  of  the  shore, 

When  from  the  gaping  wave  a  monster  flung 

His  obscene  body  in  the  coursers'  path. 

These,  mad  with  terror,  as  the  sea-bull  sprawled 

Wallowing  about  their  feet,  lost  care  of  him 

That  reared  them ;    and  the  master-chariot-pole 

Snapping  beneath  their  plunges  like  a  reed,  50 

Hippolutos,  whose  feet  were  trammeled  fast, 

Was  yet  dragged  forward  by  the  circling  rein 

Which  either  hand  directed ;    nor  they  quenched 

The  frenzy  of  their  flight  before  each  trace, 

Wheel-spoke  and  splinter  of  the  woeful  car. 

Each  boulder-stone,  sharp  stub  and  spiny  shell. 

Huge  fish-bone  wrecked  and  wreathed  amid  the  sands 

On  that  detested  beach,  was  bright  with  blood 

And  morsels  of  his  flesh  :    then  fell  the  steeds 

Head-foremost,  crashing  in  their  mooned  fronts,     60 

Shivering  with  sweat,  each  white  eye  horror-fixed. 

His  people,  who  had  witnessed  all  afar, 

Bore  back  the  ruins  of  Hippolutos. 

But  when  his  sire,  too  swoln  with  pride,  rejoiced 

(Indomitable  as  a  man  foredoomed) 

That  vast  Poseidon  had  fulfilled  his  prayer, 

I,  in  a  flood  of  glory  visible. 

Stood  o'er  my  dying  votary  and,  deed 

By  deed,  revealed,  as  all  took  place,  the  truth. 

Then  Theseus  lay  the  woefdlest  of  men,  70 

And  worthily ;  but  ere  the  death- veils  hid 

His  face,  the  murdered  prince  full  pardon  breathed 

To  his  rash  sire.     Whereat  Athenai  wails. 
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So  I,  who  ne'er  forsake  my  votaries, 
Lest  in  the  cross-way  none  the  honey-cake 
Should  tender,  nor  pour  out  the  dog's  hot  life  ; 
Lest  at  my  fane  the  priests  disconsolate 
Should  dress  my  image  with  some  faded  poor 
Few  crowns,  made  favours  of,  nor  dare  object 
Such  slackness  to  my  worshippers  who  turn  80 

Elsewhere  the  trusting  heart  and  loaded  hand, 
As  they  had  climbed  Olumpos  to  report 
Of  Artemis  and  nowhere  found  her  throne — 
I  interposed  :    and,  this  eventful  night, — 
(While  round  the  funeral  pyre  the  populace 
Stood  with  fierce  light  on  their  black  robes  which  bound 
Each  sobbing  head,  while  yet  their  hair  they  clipped 
O'er  the  dead  body  of  their  withered  prince. 
And,  in  his  palace,  Theseus  prostrated 
On  the  cold  hearth,  his  brow  cold  as  the  slab  gc 

'Twas  bruised  on,  groaned  away  the  heavy  grief — 
As  the  pyre  fell,  and  down  the  cross  logs  crashed 
Sending  a  crowd  of  sparkles  througli  the  night, 
And  the  gay  fire,  elate  with  mastery, 
Towered  like  a  serpent  o'er  the  clotted  jars 
Of  wine,  dissolving  oils  and  frankincense. 
And  splendid  gums  like  gold), — my  potency 
Conveyed  the  perished  man  to  my  retreat 
In  the  thrice-venerable  forest  here. 
And  this  white-bearded  sage  who  squeezes  now         100 
The  berried  plant,  is  Phoibos'  son  of  fame, 
Asclepios,  whom  my  radiant  brother  taught 
The  doctrine  of  each  herb  and  flower  and  root. 
To  know  their  secret'st  virtue  and  express 
The  saving  soul  of  all :    who  so  has  soothed 
With  la  vers  the  torn  brow  and  murdered  cheeks, 
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Composed  the  hair  and  brought  its  gloss  again, 

And  called  the  red  bloom  to  the  pale  skin  back, 

And  laid  the  strips  and  jagged  ends  of  flesh 

Even  once  more,  and  slacked  the  sinew's  knot  uc 

Of  every  tortured  limb — that  now  he  lies 

As  if  mere  sleep  possessed  him  underneath 

These  interwoven  oaks  and  pines.     Oh  cheer 

Divine  presenter  of  the  healing  rod, 

Thy  snake,  with  ardent  throat  and  lulling  eye. 

Twines  his  lithe  spires  around  !     I  say,  much  cheer  ! 

Proceed  thou  with  thy  wisest  pharmacies  ! 

And  ye,  white  crowd  of  woodland  sister-nymphs, 

Ply,  as  the  sage  directs,  these  buds  and  leaves 

That  strew  the  turf  around  the  twain  !     While  I     12c 

Await,  in  fitting  silence,  the  event. 

R.  Browning. 


Qi 


)•/.  Hymn   to  Diana 

UEEN  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close  : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 
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Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver  ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  hovir  short  soever  : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night — 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

B.  JoNSON  {Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  V,  So  3). 


Ode  to  Psyche 


O  GODDESS  !    hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  vi^rung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung 

Even  into  thine  own  soft-conched  ear  : 
Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes? 
I  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied  : 

-Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too ; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
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At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love  : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew  ; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 

His  Psyche  true  ! 

O  latest  born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky  ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest !    though  too  late  for  antique  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire  ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retir'd 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans, 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspir'd. 
So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 
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Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  pain^ 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  : 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep  ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same  : 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in  ! 

J.  Keats. 


yj.  The  Garden   of  Proserpine 

HERE,  where  the  world  is  quiet; 
Here,  where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  and  spent  waves'  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams  ; 
I  watch  the  green  field  growing 
For  reaping  folk  and  sowing. 
For  harvest-time  and  mowing, 
A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter. 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep  ; 
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Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap  : 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 
And  everything  but  sleep. 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbour, 
And  far  from  eye  or  ear 

Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labour, 
Weak  ships  and  spirits  steer  ; 

They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 

They  wot  not  who  make  thither  ; 

But  no  such  winds  blow  hither. 
And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice. 

No  heather-flower  or  vine. 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies. 

Green  grapes  of  Proserpine, 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,  without  name  or  number. 
In  fruitless  fields  of  corn. 

They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 
All  night  till  light  is  born ; 

And  like  a  soul  belated, 

In  hell  and  heaven  unmated, 

By  cloud  and  mist  abated 
Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 
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Though  one  were  strong  as  seven, 
He  too  with  death  shall  dwell, 

Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven, 
Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell  ; 

Though  one  were  fair  as  roses, 

His  beauty  clouds  and  closes  ; 

And  well  though  love  reposes, 
In  the  end  it  is  not  well. 


Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal, 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal  hands ; 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's  who  fears  to  greet  her 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other. 
She  waits  for  all  men  born  ; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 
The  life  of  fruits  and  corn  ; 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 
The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings ; 

And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 
And  all  disastrous  things ; 
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Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 
Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 
Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure  ; 
To-day  will  die  to-morrow  ; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure ; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living. 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be 

That  no  life  lives  for  ever  ; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never  ; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  light : 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken, 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight  : 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 

A.  C.    Swinburne. 
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y^.  Song  of  Proserpine 

While  gathering  ftowers  on  the  plain  of  Knna. 


SACRED  Goddess,  Mother  Earth, 
Thou  from  whose  immortal  bosom 
Gods,  and  men,  and  beasts  have  birth. 

Leaf  and  blade,  and  bud  and  blossom, 
Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 
On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 


If  with  mists  of  evening  dew 

Thou  dost  nourish  these  young  flowers 
Till  they  grow,  in  scent  and  hue, 

Fairest  children  of  the  Hours, 
Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 
On  thine  own  child,  Proserpine. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


yy.  The  Garden  of  Adonis 

SHE  brought  her  to  her  joyous  Paradize, 
Where  most  she  wonnes,  when  she  on  earth  does  dwel. 
So  faire  a  place,  as  Nature  can  devize  : 
Whether  in  Pafhos,  or  Cytheron  hill, 
Or  it  in  Gnidus  be,  I  wote  not  well ; 
But  well  I  wote  by  tryall,  that  this  same 
All  other  pleasant  places   doth  excell. 
And  called  is  by  her  lost  lovers  name, 
The  Gar  din  of  Adonis,  farre  renowmd  by  fame. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  ADONIS 

In  that  same  Gardin  all  the  goodly  flowres, 
Wherewith  dame  Nature  doth  her  beautifie, 
And  decks  the  girlonds  of  her  paramoures, 
Are  fetcht  :    there  is  the  first  seminarie 
Of  all  things,  that  are  borne  to  live  and  die, 
According  to  their  kindes.     Long  worke  it  were, 
Here  to  account  the  endlesse  progenie 
Of  all  the  weedes,  that  bud  and  blossome  there  ; 

But  so  much  as  doth  need,  must  needs  be  counted  here. 

It  sited  was  in  fruitfull  soyle  of  old, 

And  girt  in  with  two  walles  on  either  side  ; 
The  one  of  yron,  the  other  of  bright  gold, 
That  none  might  thorough  breake,  nor  over-stride  : 
And  double  gates  it  had,  which  opened  wide, 
By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pas  ; 
Th'one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and  dride  : 
Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was, 

Old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has. 

He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out  to  wend, 
All  that  to  come  into  the  world  desire  ; 
A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and  night,  which  doe  require. 
That  he  with  fleshly  weedes  would  them  attire  : 
Such  as  him  list,  such  as  eternall  fate 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinfull  mire. 
And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortall  state. 

Till  they  againe  returne  backe  by  the  hinder  gate. 

After  that  they  againe  returned  beene, 
They  in  that  Gardin  planted  be  againe  ; 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  scene 
Fleshly  corruption,  nor  mortall  paine. 
Some  thousand  yeares  so  doen  they  there  remaine ; 
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And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hew, 
Or  sent  into  the  chaungeful  world  againe, 
Till  thither  they  returne,  where  first  they  grew  : 
So  like  a  wheele  around  they  runne  from  olde  to  new. 

Ne  needs  there  Gardiner  to  set,  or  sow, 
To  plant  or  prune  :    for  of  their  owne  accord 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  doe  grow, 
And  yet  remember  well  the  mightie  word. 
Which  first  was  spoken  by  th'Almightie  lord, 
That  bad  them  to  increase  and  multiply  : 
Ne  doe  they  need  with  water  of  the  ford. 
Or  of  the  clouds  to  moysten  their  roots  dry ; 

For  in  themselves  eternall  moisture  they  imply. 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred, 

And  uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet  ever  knew, 

And  every  sort  is  in  a  sundry  bed 

Set  by  it  selfe,  and  ranckt  in  comely  rew  : 

Some  fit  for  reasonable  soules  t'indew, 

Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare, 

And  all  the  fruitful!  spawne  of  fishes  hew 

In  endlesse  rancks  along  enraunged  were, 

That  seem'd  the  Ocean  could  not  containe  them  there. 

Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  sent 

Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more  ; 

Yet  is  the  stocke  not  lessened,  nor  spent, 

But  still  remains  in  everlasting  store. 

As  it  at  first  created  was  of  yore. 

For  in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes, 

In  hateful  darknesse  and  in  deepe  horrore. 

An  huge  eternall  Chaos,  which  supplyes 
The  substances  of  natures  fruitfuU  progenyes. 
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All  things  from  thence  doe  their  first  being  fetch, 
And  borrow  matter,  whereof  they  are  made, 
Which  when  as  forme  and  feature  it  does  ketch, 
Becomes  a  bodie,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 
That  substance  is  eterne,  and  bideth  so, 
Ne  when  the  life  decayes,  and  forme  does  fade, 
Doth  it  consume,  and  into  nothing  go. 

But  chaunged  is,  and  often  altred  to  and  fro. 

The  substance  is  not  chaunged,  nor  altered. 
But  th'only  forme  and  outward  fashion  ; 
For  every  substance  is  conditioned 
To  change  her  hew,  and  sundry  formes  to  don. 
Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion  : 
For  formes  are  variable  and  decay. 
By  course  of  kind,  and  by  occasion  ; 
And  that  faire  flowre  of  beautie  fades  away. 

As  doth  the  lilly  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

Great  enimy  to  it,  and  to  all  the  rest. 
That  in  the  Gar  din  of  Adonis  springs, 
Is  wicked  Time,  who  with  his  scyth  addrest. 
Does  mow  the  fiowring  herbes  and  goodly  things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  downe  flings. 
Where  they  doe  wither,  and  are  fowly  mard  : 
He  flyes  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beates  downe  both  leaves  and  buds  without  regard, 

Ne  ever  pittie  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

Yet  pittie  often  did  the  gods  relent. 

To  see  so  faire  things  mard,  and  spoyled  quight : 
And  their  great  mother  Venus  did  lament 
The  losse  of  her  deare  brood,  her  deare  delight : 
Her  hart  was  pierst  with  pittie  at  the  sight, 
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When  walking  through  the  Gar  din,  them  she  spyde, 
Yet  no'te  she  find  redresse  for  such  despight. 
For  all  that  lives,  is  subject  to  that  law  : 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  do  draw. 

But  were  it  not,  that  Time  their  troubler  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightfull  Gardin  growes, 
Should  happie  be,  and  have  immortall  blis  : 
For  here  all  plentie,  and  all  pleasure  flowes. 
And  sweet  love  gentle  fits  emongst  them  throwes, 
Without  fell  rancor,  or  fond  gealosie  ; 
Franckly  each  paramour  his  leman  knowes, 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  envie 

Their  goodly  meriment,  and  gay  felicitie. 

There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  time  : 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossomes  beare, 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton  Prime, 
And  eke  attonce  the  heavy  trees  they  clime, 
Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruits  lode  : 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birdes  make  their  pastime 
Emongst  the  shadie  leaves,  their  sweet  abode. 

And  their  true  loves  without  suspition  tell  abrode. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  Paradise, 

There  stood  a  stately  Mount,  on  whose  round  top 

A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise, 

Whose  shadie  boughes  sharpe  Steele  did  never  lop. 

Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop, 

But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight, 

And  from  their  fruitful!  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground  with  precious  deaw  bedight. 

Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet  delight. 
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And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade, 
There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art, 
But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made, 
Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches  part  to  part, 
With  wanton  yvie  twyne  entrayld  athwart, 
And  Eglantine,  and  Caprifole  emong, 
Fashiond  above  within  their  inmost  part, 
That    nether    Phoebus    beams    could    through    them 
throng, 

Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong. 

And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre, 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformd  of  yore  ; 
Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus  paramoure, 
And  dearest  love, 

Foolish  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  watry  shore. 
Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late, 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate. 

To  whom  sweet  Poets  verse  hath  given  endlesse  date. 

There  wont  faire  Venus  often  to  enjoy 
Her  deare  Adonis  joyous  company. 
And  reape  sweet  pleasure  of  the  wanton  boy  ; 
There  yet,  some  say,  in  secret  he  does  ly, 
Lapped  in  flowres  and  pretious  spycery. 
By  her  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the  skill 
Of  Stygian  Gods,  which  doe  love  envy  ; 
But  she  her  selfe,  when  ever  that  she  will, 

Possesseth  him,  and  of  his  sweetnesse  takes  her  fill. 

And  sooth  it  seemes  they  say  :    for  he  may  not 
For  ever  die,  and  ever  buried  bee 
In  balefuU  night,  where  all  things  are  forgot ; 
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All  be  he  subject  to  mortalitie, 
Yet  is  eterne  in  mutabilitie, 
And  by  succession  made  perpetual!, 
Transformed  oft,  and  chaunged  diverslie  : 
For  him  the  Father  of  all  formes  they  call ; 
Therefore  needs  mote  he  live,  that  living  gives  to  all. 

There  now  he  liveth  in  eternall  blis, 

Joying  his  goddesse,  and  of  her  enjoyd  : 

Ne  feareth  he  henceforth  that  foe  of  his. 

Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd  : 

For  that  wilde  Bore,  the  which  him  once  annoyd. 

She  firmely  hath  emprisoned  for  ay. 

That  her  sweet  love  his  malice  mote  avoyd, 

In  a  strong  rocky  Cave,  which  is  they  say, 

Hewen  underneath  that   Mount,  that   none  him  losen 
may. 

There  now  he  lives  in  everlasting  joy, 
With  many  of  the  Gods  in  company, 
Which  thither  haunt,  and  with  the  winged  boy 
Sporting  himselfe  in  safe  felicity  : 
Who  when  he  hath  with  spoiles  and  cruelty 
Ransackt  the  world,  and  in  the  wofull  harts 
Of  many  wretches  set  his  triumphes  hye. 
Thither  resorts,  and  laying  his  sad  darts 

Aside,  with  faire  Adonis  playes  his  wanton  parts. 

And  his  true  love  faire  Psyche  with  him  playes, 
Faire  Psyche  to  him  lately  reconcyld. 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet  upbrayes, 
With  which  his  mother  Venus  her  revyld, 
And  eke  himselfe  her  cruelly  exyld  : 
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But  now  in  stedfast  love  and  happy  state 
She  with  him  lives,  and  hath  him  borne  a  chyld, 
Pleasure^  that  doth  both  gods  and  men  aggrate, 
Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cufid  and  Psyche  late. 

E.  Spenser  [Faerie  Queene  III,  vi,  29-50). 

X^.     '  "Vpon  the  shore  of  Argolis  there 
stands ' 

UPON  the  shore  of  Argolis  there  stands 
A  temple  to  the  goddess  that  he  sought. 
That,  turned  unto  the  lion-bearing  lands. 
Fenced  from  the  east,  of  cold  winds  hath  no  thought. 
Though  to  no  homestead  there  the  sheaves  are  brought, 
No  groaning  press  torments  the  close-clipped  murk, 
Lonely  the  fane  stands,  far  from  all  men's  work. 

Pass  through  a  close,  set  thick  with  myrtle-trees, 
Through  the  brass  doors  that  guard  the  holy  place, 
And,  entering,  hear  the  washing  of  the  seas 
That  twice  a  day  rise  high  above  the  base. 
And,  with  the  southwest  urging  them,  embrace 
The  marble  feet  of  her  that  standeth  there. 
That  shrink  not,  naked  though  they  be  and  fair. 

Small  is  the  fane  through  which  the  sea-wind  sings 
About  Queen  Venus'  well-wrought  image  white ; 
But  hung  around  are  many  precious  things. 
The  gifts  of  those  who,  longing  for  delight. 
Have  hung  them  there  within  the  goddess'  sight, 
And  in  return  have  taken  at  her  hands 
The  living  treasures  of  the  Grecian  lands. 

W.  Morris  (Earthly  Paradise  :  Lo-ve  of  Alcestis), 
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CUPID  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid  : 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows. 
His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows ; 
Loses  them  too  ;    then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
Growing  on  's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how) ; 
With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  : 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes — 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love  !    has  she  done  this  for  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  :    become  of  me.? 

J.  Lyly  {Cufid  and  Campaspe,  Act  HI,  Sc.  5). 


^H.  Hymn  to  Venus 

HEAR,  ye  ladies  that  despise 
What  the  mighty  Love  has  done  ; 
Fear  examples  and  be  wise  : 

Fair  Callisto  was  a  nun  ; 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man, 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream. 
Doted  on  a  silver  swan  ; 
Danae,  in  a  brazen  tower. 
Where  no  love  was,  loved  a  shower. 
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Hear,  ye  ladies  that  are  coy, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do  ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy  : 

The  chaste  Moon  he  makes  to  woo ; 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spies, 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies  ; 

Ilion,  in  a  short  hour,  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

J.  Fletcher  {Valentinian,  Act  H,  Sc.  5). 


Fragment  of  an  Ode  to  Maia^  written 
on  May  Day^   i  8  i  8 


MOTHER  of  Hermes !    and  still  youthful  Maia  ! 
May  I  sing  to  thee 
As  thou  wast  hymned  on  the  shores  of  Baiae  ? 

Or  may  I  woo  thee 
In  earlier  Sicilian?    or  thy  smiles 
Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles, 
By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward. 

Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan  ? 
O,  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  Primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven  and  few  ears. 
Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  away 

Content  as  theirs. 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. 

J.  Keats. 
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6o.  Echo 

SWEET  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green 
And  in  the  violet  imbroider'd  vale 

Where   the   love-lorn   Nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  Song  mourneth  well 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  Pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  som  flowry  Cave, 
Tell  me  but  where 
Sweet  Queen  of  Parly,  Daughter  of  the  Sphear, 
So  maist  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heav'ns  Harmonies. 

J.  Milton  {Comiis,  230-43). 


61,  Chiron 

IN  such  a  glen,  on  such  a  day, 
On  Pelion,  on  the  grassy  ground 
Chiron,  the  aged  Centaur,  lay. 
The  young  Achilles  standing  by; 
The  Centaur  taught  him  to  explore 
The  mountains  ;    where  the  glens  are  dry. 
And  the  tired  Centaurs  come  to  rest, 
And  where  the  soaking  springs  abound. 
And  the  straiglit  ashes  grow  for  spears, 
And  where  the  hill-goats  come  to  feed, 
And  the  sea-eagles  build  their  nest. 
He  show'd  him  Phthia  far  away, 
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And  said  :    O  boy,  I  taught  this  lore 
To  Peleus,  in  long  distant  years  ! 
He  told  him  of  the  Gods,  the  stars. 
The  tides  ; — and  then  of  mortal  wars. 
And  of  the  life  which  heroes  lead 
Before  they  reach  the  Elysian  place 
And  rest  in  the  immortal  mead  ; 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  his  race. 

M.  Arnold 
{Em-pedocles  on  Etna,  Act  I,  Sc.  ii,  57-76). 

62.  Silenus 

SILENUS,  when  he  led  the  Satyrs  home, 
Young  Satyrs,  tender-hooft  and  ruddy-horn'd. 
With  Bacchus  equal-aged,  sat  down  sometimes 
Where  softer  herbs  invited,  then  releast 
From  fawn-skin  pouch  a  well-compacted  pipe, 
And  sprinkled  song  with  wisdom. 

Some  admired 
The  graceful  order  of  unequal  reeds ; 
Others  cared  little  for  the  melody 
Or  what  the  melody's  deep  bosom  bore. 
And  thought  Silenus  might  have  made  them  shine.  1 
They  whisper'd  this  :    Silenus  overheard, 
And  mildly  said  '  'Twere  easy  :    thus  I  did 
When  I  was  youthful  :    older,  I  perceive 
No  pleasure  in  the  buzzes  of  the  fli^s, 
Which  like  what  you  like,  O  my  little  ones.' 
Some  fancied  he  reproved  them,  and  stood  still. 
Until  they  saw  how  grave  the  Satyr  boys 
Were  looking  ;    then  one  twicht  an  upright  ear 
And  one  a  tail  recurv'd,  or  stroked  it  down. 
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Audacious   innocence  !    A  bolder   cried  20 

*  Sound  us  a  song  of  war  ; '  a  timider, 
'  Tell  us  a  story  that  will  last  till  night.' 

Silenus  smiled  on  both,  and  thus  replied.    . 
'  Chromis  hath  sung  fierce  battles,  swords  of  Hame, 
Ethereal  arrows  wing'd  with  ostrich-plumes, 
Chariots  of  chrysolite  and  ruby  reins. 
And  horses  champing  pearls  and  quaffing  blood. 
Mnasylos  tells  wide  stories  :    day  is  short, 
Night  shorter  ;    they  thro'  months  and  years  extend. 
When  suns  are  warm,  my  children,  let  your  hearts  30 
Beat,  but  not  beat  for  battles ;    when  o'ercast, 
Mnasylos  and  his  tepid  fogs  avoid. 

'  I  hear  young  voices  near  us  ;    they  are  sweet ; 
Go  where  they  call  you  ;    I  am  fain  to  rest ; 
Leave  me,  and  ask  for  no  more  song  to-day.' 

W.  S.  Landor. 


^j.  Fulcan^s  Song 

MY  shag-hair  Cyclops,  come,  lets  ply 
Our  Lemnian  hammers  lustily ; 
By  my  wife's  sparrows, 
I  swear  these  arrows 
Shall  singing  fly 
Through  many  a  wanton's  Eye. 
These  headed  are  with  golden  Blisses, 
These  silver-ones  feather'd  with  Kisses, 
But  this  of  Lead 
Strikes  a   Clown  Dead, 
When  in  a  Dance 
He  falls  in  a  Trance, 
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To  see  his  black-brow  Lass  not  buss  him, 
And  then  whines  out  for  death  to  untruss  hira. 
So,  so,  our  work  being  done  lets  play. 
Holiday  (Boys)  cry  Holiday. 

J.  Lyly  {Sapho  and  Phao,  Act  IV,  Sc.  4). 


6^.  Hymn  to  Pan 

*  /^  THOU,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 

V-^From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness  ; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth  ; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loath 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  ! 

'  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms  :    O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;    yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs  ;    our  village  leas 
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Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied  corn  ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee ;    low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness ;    pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;    yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine  ! 

'  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;    whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king  ! 

'  O  Hearkener  to  the  loud  clapping  shears 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating  :    Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsmen  :    Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
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And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors  : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  ! 

'  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;    such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :    be  still  the  leaven, 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth  : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea  ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more  :    we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven  rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  !  ' 

J.  Keats  [Endymion,  i,  232-306). 


6y,  A  Musical  Instrument 

I 

WHAT  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 
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He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river 
The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 
And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 
And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 


Ill 

High  on  the  shore  sate  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river ; 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can. 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf  indeed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

IV 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river  !), 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 

And  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 


'  This  is  the  way,'  laughed  the  great  god  Pan 

(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river), 
'  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.' 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed, 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river, 
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VI 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan  ! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-flv 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

VII 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river. 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  : 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river, 

E.  B.  Browning. 


66.  Hymn   to  Pan 

SING  his  praises  that  doth  keep 
Our  flocks  from  harm, 
Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep  ; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round. 
Whilst  the  hollow  neighbouring  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  O  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  sing  ! 
Thou  who  keep'st  us  chaste  and  free 

As  the  young  spring  : 
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Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke 

From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke 

To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  ! 

J.  Fletcher  (Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  I,  Sc.  2). 


(f7.  Hymn  of  Pan 

I 

FROM  the  forests  and  highlands 
We  come,  we  come  ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 
Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  t^  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 


Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  the 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
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And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

Ill 
I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wars, 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Maenalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed. 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus  ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed  : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

68,  Hymns  to    'Pan 

1  Nymfh 

OF  Pan  we  sing,  the  best  of  singers,  Pan, 
That  taught  us  swains  how  best  to  tune  our  lays, 
And  on  the  pipe  more  airs  than  Phoebus  can. 

Chorus 
Hear,  O  you  groves,  and  hills  resound  his  praise. 

2  Nymph 

Of  Pan  we  sing,  the  best  of  leaders.  Pan, 

That  leads  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  forth  ; 
And  to  their  dances  more  than  Hermes  can. 


I 
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Chorus 
Hear,  O  you  groves,  and  hills  resound  his  worth. 

1  Nymph 

Of  Pan  we  sing,  the  best  of  hunters,  Pan, 
That  drives  the  hart  to  seek  unused  ways, 

And  in  the  chase  more  than  Sylvanus  can. 
Chorus 
Hear,  O  you  groves,  and  hills  resound  his  praise. 

2  Nymfh 

Of  Pan  we  sing,  the  best  of  shepherds.  Pan, 

That  keeps  our  flocks  and  us,  and  both  leads  forth, 

To  better  pastures  than  great  Pales  can. 
Chorus 
Hear,  O  you  groves,  and  hills  resound  his  worth. 

And  while  his  powers  and  praises  thus  we  sing. 

The  valleys  let  rebound,  and  all  the  rivers  ring. 

II 
Pan  is  our  All,  by  him  we  breathe,  we  live, 

We  move,  we  are  ;   'tis  he  our  lambs  doth  rear. 
Our  flocks  doth  bless,  and  from  the  store  doth  give 
The  warm  and  finer  fleeces  that  we  wear. 
He  keeps  away  all  heats  and  colds. 
Drives  all  diseases  from  our  folds ; 
Makes  every  where  the  spring  to  dwell. 
The  ewes  to  feed,  their  udders  swell ; 
But  if  he  frown,  the  sheep,  alas  ! 
The  shepherds  wither,  and  the  grass. 

Chorus 
Strive,  strive  to  please  him  then  by  still  increasing  thus ; 
The  rites  are  due  to  him,  who  doth  all  right  for  us. 
Ben  Jonson  {Pan's  Anniversary). 
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GODS  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 
Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence? 
Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide?    In  floating  islands, 
With  a  wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


In  what  revels  are  ye  sunken, 

In  old  Aethiopia? 

Have  the  Pygmies  made  yon  drunken. 

Bathing  in  mandragora 

Your  divine  pale  lips,  that  shiver 

Like  the  lotus  in  the  river? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Ill 

Do  ye  sit  there  still  in  slumber, 
In  gigantic  Alpine  rows? 
The  black  poppies  out  of  number 
Nodding,  dripping  from  your  brows 
To  the  red  lees  of  your  wine. 
And  so  kept  alive  and  fine? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
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IV 

Or  lie  crushed  your  stagnant  corses 
Where  the  silver  spheres  roll  on, 
Stung  to  life  by  centric  forces 
Thrown  like  rays  out  from  the  sun  ? — 
While  the  smoke  of  your  old  altars 
Is  the  shroud  that  round  you  welters? 

Great  Pan  is  dead. 

V 

'  Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas,' 
Said  the  old  Hellenic  tongue  ! 
Said  the  hero-oaths,  as  well  as 
Poets'  songs  the  sweetest  sung  ! 
Have  ye  grown  deaf  in  a  day? 
Can  ye  speak  not  yea  or  nay — 

Since  Pan  is  dead? 

VI 

Do  ye  leave  your  rivers  flowing 
All  alone,  O  Naiades, 
While  your  drenched  locks  dry  slow  in 
This  cold  feeble  sun  and  breeze  ? — 
Not  a  word  the  Naiads  say, 
Though  the  rivers  run  for  ay. 

For  Pan  is  dead. 

VII 

From  the  gloaming  of  the  oak-wood, 
O  ye  Dryads,  could  ye  flee? 
At  the  rushing  thunderstroke,  would 
No  sob  tremble  through  the  tree? — 
Not  a  word  the  Dryads  say. 
Though  the  forests  wave  for  ay. 

For  Pan  is  dead. 
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VIII 

Have  ye  left  the  mountain  places, 
Oreads  wild,  for  other  tryst? 
Shall  we  see  no  sudden  faces 
Strike  a  glory  through  the  mist? 
Not  a  sound  the  silence  thrills 
Of  the  everlasting  hills. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

O  twelve  gods  of  Plato's  vision. 
Crowned  to  starry  wanderings, — 
With  your  chariots  in  procession, 
And  your  silver  clash  of  wings ! 
Very  pale  ye  seem  to  rise, 
Ghosts  of  Grecian  deities, — 

Now  Pan  is  dead  ! 

X 

Jove,  that  right  hand  is  unloaded. 
Whence  the  thunder  did  prevail, 
While  in  idiocy  of  godhead 
Thou  art  staring  the  stars  pale  ! 
And  thine  eagle,  blind  and  old. 
Roughs  his  feathers  in  the  cold. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XI 

Where,  O  Juno,  is  the  glory 
Of  thy  regal  look  and  tread? 
Will  they  lay,  for  evermore,  thee, 
On  thy  dim,  straight,  golden  bed? 
Will  thy  queendom  all  lie  hid 
Meekly  under  either  lid? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
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XII 

Ha,  Apollo  !    floats  liis  golden 
Hair  all  mist-like  where  he  stands, 

While  the  Muses  hang  enfolding 
Knee  and  foot  with  faint  wild  hands? 
'Neath  the  clanging  of  thy  bow, 
Niobe  looked  lost  as  thou  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIII 

Shall  the  casque  with  its  brown  iron, 
Pallas'  broad  blue  eyes,  eclipse, 
And  no  hero  take  inspiring 
From  the  god-Greek  of  her  lips? 
'Neath  her  olive  dost  thou  sit, 
Mars  the  mighty,  cursing  it? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIV 

Bacchus,  Bacchus  !    on  the  panther 

He  swoons, — bound  with  his  own  vines  ; 

And  his  Maenads  slowly  saunter, 

Head  aside,  among  the  pines. 

While  they  murmur  dreamingly, 

'  Evohe — ah — evohe —  !  ' 

Ah,  Pan  is  dead ! 

XV 

Neptune  lies  beside  the.  trident. 
Dull  and  senseless  as  a  stone  ; 
And  old  Pluto  deaf  and  silent 
Is  cast  out  into  the  sun  : 
Ceres  smileth  stern  thereat, 
'  We  all  now  are  desolate — 

Now  Pan  is  dead.' 
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XVI 

Aphrodite  !    dead  and  driven 
As  thy  native  foam,  thou  art ; 
With  the  cestus  long  done  heaving 
On  the  v^rhite  calm  of  thine  heart  ! 
At  Adonis  J    at  that  shriek, 
Not  a  tear  runs  dow^n  her  cheek — 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XVII 

And  the  Loves,  w^e  used  to  know  from 
One  another,  huddled  lie, 
Frore  as  taken  in  a  snov^^-storm, 
Close  beside  her  tenderly, — 
As  if  each  had  weakly  tried 
Once  to  kiss  her  as  he  died. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XVIII 

What,  and  Hermes?    Time  enthrallcth 
All  thy  cunning,  Hermes,  thus, — 
And  the  ivy  blindly  crawleth 
Round  thy  brave  caduceus? 
Hast  thou  no  new  message  for  us, 
Full  of  thunder  and  Jove-glories? 

Nay,  Pan  is  dead. 

XIX 

Crowned  Cybele's  great  turret 
Rocks  and  crumbles  on  her  head ; 
Roar  the  lions  of  her  chariot 
Toward  the  wilderness,  unfed. 
Scornful  children  are  not  mute,— 
'Mother,  mother,  walk  afoot — 

Since  Pan  is  dead.' 
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XX 

In  the  fiery-hearted  centre 
Of  the  solemn  universe, 
Ancient  Vesta,— -who  could  enter 
To  consume  thee  with  this  curse? 
Drop  thy  grey  chin  on  thy  knee, 
O  thou  palsied  Mystery  ! 

For  Pan  is  dead. 

XXI 

Gods,  we  vainly  do  adjure    you, — 
Ye  return  nor  voice  nor  sign  ! 
Not  a  votary  could  secure  you 
Even  a  grave  for  your  Divine  ! 
Not  a  grave,  to  show  thereby. 
Here  these  grey  old  gods  do  lie. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXII 

Even  that  Greece  who  took  your  wages 

Calls  the  obolus  outworn  ; 

And  the  hoarse  deep-throated  ages 

Laugh  your  godships  unto  scorn  ; 

And  the  poets  do  disclaim  you, 

Or  grow  colder  if  they  name  you — 

And  Pan  is  dead. 

XXIII 

Gods  bereaved,  gods  belated. 
With  your  purples  rent  asunder  ! 
Gods  discrowned  and  desecrated, 
Disinherited  of  thunder  ! 
Now,  the  goats  may  climb  and  crop 
The  soft  grass  on  Ida's  top — 

Now,  Pan  is  dead. 
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XXIV 

Calm,  of  old,  the  bark  went  onward, 
When  a  cry  more  loud  than  wind 
Rose  up,  deepened,  and  swept  sunward, 
From  the  piled  Dark  behind ; 
And  the  sun  shrank  and  grew  pale, 
Breathed  against  by  the  great  wail — 

'Pan,  Pan  is  dead.' 

XXV 

And  the  rowers  from  the  benches 
Fell, — each  shuddering  on  his  face — 
While  departing  Influences 
Struck  a  cold  back  through  the  place ; 
And  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
Reeled  along  the  passive  deep — 

'  Pan,  Pan  is  dead.' 

XXVI 

And  that  dismal  cry  rose  slowly 

And  sank  slowly  through  the  air, 

Full  of  spirit's  melancholy 

And  eternity's  despair  ! 

And  they  heard  the  words  it  said — 

'Pan  is  dead — Great  Pan  is  dead — 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead.' 

XXVII 

'Twas  the  hour  when  One  in  Sion 
Hung  for  love's  sake  on  a  cross ; 
When  His  brow  was  chill  with  dying. 
And  His  soul  was  faint  with  loss ; 
When  His  priestly  blood  dropped  downward 
And  His  kingly  eyes  looked  throneward — 
Then,  Pan  was  dead. 
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XXVIII 

By  the  love  He  stood  alone  in 
His  sole  Godhead  rose  complete, 
And  the  false  gods  fell  down  moaning, 
Each  from  off  his  golden  seat ; 
All  the  false  gods  w^ith  a  cry- 
Rendered  up  their  deity — 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

XXIX 

Wailing  wide  across  the  islands, . 
They  rent,  vest-like,  their  Divine  ! 
And  a  darkness  and  a  silence 
Quenched  the  light  of  every  shrine  ; 
And  Dodona's  oak  swang  lonely 
Henceforth,  to  the  tempest  only, 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

XXX 

Pythia  staggered, — feeling  o'er  her, 

Her  lost  god's  forsaking  look ; 

Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror, 

And  her  crispy  fillets  shook. 

And  her  lips  gasped  through  their  foam 

For  a  word  that  did  not  come. 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

XXXI 

O  ye  vain  false  gods  of  Hellas, 
Ye  are  silent  evermore  ! 
And  I  dash  down  this  old  chalice, 
Whence  libations  ran  of  yore, 
See,  the  wine  crawls  in  the  dust 
Wormlike— as  your  glories  must. 

Since  Pan  is  dead. 
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XXXII 

Get  to  dust,  as  common  mortals, 
By  a  common  doom  and  track  ! 
Let  no  Schiller  from  the  portals 
Of  that  Hades  call  you  back, 
Or  instruct  us  to  weep  all 
At  your  antique  funeral. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXIII 

By  your  beauty,  which  confesses 
Some  chief  Beauty  conquering  you, — 
By  our  grand  heroic  guesses, 
Through  your  falsehood,  at  the  True, — 
We  will  weep  7iot  .  . !    earth  shall  roll 
Heir  to  each  god's  aureole^ 

And  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXIV 

Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth  ; 
And  those  debonair  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
Phoebus'  chariot-course  is  run  : 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXV 

Christ  hath  sent  us  down  the  angels ; 

And  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies 

Are  illumed  by  altar-candles 

Lit  for  blessed  mysteries  ; 

And  a  Priest's  hand,  through  creation, 

Waveth  calm  and  consecration — 

And  Pan  is  dead. 
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XXXVI 

Truth  is  fair  :    should  we  forgo  it  ? 
Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong  ? 
God  Himself  is  the  best  Poet, 
And  the  Real  is  His  song. 
Sing  His  truth  out  fair  and  full, 
And  secure  His  beautiful. 

Let  Pan  be  dead. 

XXXVII 

Truth  is  large.     Our  aspiration 
Scarce  embraces  half  we  be  : 
Shame,  to  stand  in  His  creation. 
And  doubt  truth's  sufficiency  ! — 
To  think  God's  song  unexcelling 
The  poor  tales  of  our  own  telling — 

When  Pan  is  dead. 

XXXVIII 

What  is  true  and  just  and  honest, 
What  is  lovely,  what  is  pure — 
All  of  praise  that  hath  admonisht. 
All  of  virtue,  shall  endure, — 
These  are  themes  for  poets'  uses. 
Stirring  nobler  than  the  Muses, 

Ere  Pan  was  dead. 

XXXIX 

O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing. 
Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole  : 
Look  up  Godward ;    speak  the  truth  in 
Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul ! 
Hold,  in  high  poetic  duty. 
Truest  Truth  the  fairest  Beauty. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead, 
E.  B.  Browning. 
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70.  To   the  Mujes 

WHETHER  on  Ida's  shady  brow, 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  sun,  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceas'd  ; 

Whether  in  Heav'n  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of  the  earth. 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air 
Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth; 

Whether  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove, 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea 

Wand'ring  in  many  a  coral  grove, 
Fair  Nine,  forsaking  JE*oetry ! 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoyed  in  you  ! 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move  ! 
The  sound  is  forc'd,  the  notes  are  few ! 

W.  Blake 
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7/.  Sonnet 

BROOK !    whose  society  the  Poet  seeks, 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew ; 
And  whom  the  curious  Painter  doth  pursue 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks, 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-breaks  ; 
If  wish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to  view, 
Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
Like  Grecian  Artists,  give  thee  human  cheeks, 
■  Channels  for  tears ;    no  Naiad  shouldst  thou  be, — 
Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints,  nor  hairs  : 
It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good  ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 

W.  Wordsworth. 

7/*.  Simonides, 

1FIND  it  written  of  Simonides 
That  travelling  in  strange  countries  once  he  found 
A  corpse  that  lay  expiring  on  the  ground. 
For  which,  with  pain,  he  caused  due  obsequies 
To  be  performed,  and  paid  all  holy  fees. 
Soon  after,  this  man's  Ghost  unto  him  came 
And  told  him  not  to  sail  as  was  his  aim, 
On  board  a  ship  then  ready  for  the  seas. 
Simonides,  admonished  by  the  ghost, 
Remained  behind  ;    the  ship  the  following  day 
Set  sail,  was  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  was  lost. 
Thus  was  the  tenderest  Poet  that  could  be. 
Who  sang  in  ancient  Greece  his  loving  lay. 
Saved  out  of  many  by  his  piety. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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CHI  LDE  HAROLD  sail'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot, 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  !    could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspire. 

'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 
A  spot  he  longed  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave  : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight. 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial 
wight. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow  : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

Lord  Byron  {Childe  Harold^  ii,  xxxix-xli). 
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SHE  lay  among  the  myrtles  on  the  cliff  ; 
Above  her  glared  the  noon;    beneath,  the  sea. 
Upon  the  white  horizon  Atho's  peak 
Weltered  in  burning  haze  ;    all  airs  were  dead ; 
The  cicale  slept  among  the  tamarisk's  hair  ; 
The  birds  sat  dumb  and  drooping.     Far  below 
The  lazy  sea-weed  glistened  in  the  sun ; 
The  lazy  sea-fowl  dried  their  steaming  wings ; 
The  lazy  swell  crept  whispering  up  the  ledge, 
And  sank  again.    Great  Pan  was  laid  to  rest ;  lo 

And  Mother  Earth  watched  by  him  as  he  slept, 
And  hushed  her  myriad  children  for  a  while. 
She  lay  among  the  myrtles  on  the  cliff ; 
And  sighed  for  sleep,  for  sleep  that  would  not  hear, 
But  left  her  tossing  still ;    for  night  and  day 
A  mighty  hunger  yearned  within  her  heart, 
Till  all  her  veins  ran  fever  ;    and  her  cheek. 
Her  long  thin  hands,  and  ivory-channelled  feet. 
Were  wasted  with  the  wasting  of  her  soul. 
Then  peevishly  she  flung  her  on  her  face,  20 

And  hid  her  eyeballs  from  the  blinding  glare, 
And  fingered  at  the  grass,  and  tried  to  cool 
Her  crisp  hot  lips  against  the  crisp  hot  sward  : 
And  then  she  raised  her  head,  and  upward  cast 
Wild  looks  from  homeless  eyes,  whose  liquid  light ' 
Gleamed  out  between  deep  folds  of  blue-black  hair. 
As  gleam  twin  lakes  between  the  purple  peaks 
Of  deep  Parnassus,  at  the  mournful  moon. 
Beside  her  lay  her  lyre.     She  snatched  the  shell. 
And  waked  wild  music  from  its  silver  strings ;  30 

Then  tossed  it  sadly  by. — '  Ah,  hush  !  '  she  cries ; 
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*  Dead  offspring  of  the  tortoise  and  the  mine  ! 
Why  mock  my  discords  with  thine  harmonies  ? 
Although  a  thrice-Olympian  lot  be  thine, 
Only  to  echo  back  in  every  tone 
The  moods  of  nobler  natures  than  thine  own.' 

C.    KiNCSLEY. 
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7^.  Sapphi 

ALL  the  night  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids, 
/l.Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a  feather, 
Yet  with  lips  shut  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron 
Stood  and  beheld  me. 

Then  to  me  so  lying  awake  a  vision 
Came  without  sleep  over  the  seas  and  touched  me. 
Softly  touched  mine  eyelids  and  lips ;    and  I  too, 
Full  of  the  vision, 

Saw  the  white  implacable  Aphrodite, 
Saw  the  hair  unbound  and  the  feet  unsandalled 
Shine  as  fire  of  sunset  on  western  waters ; 
Saw  the  reluctant 

Feet,  the  straining  plumes  of  the  doves  that  drew  her, 
Looking  always,  looking  with  necks  reverted. 
Back  to  Lesbos,  back  to  the  hills  whereunder 
Shone  Mitylene ; 

Heard  the  flying  feet  of  the  Loves  behind  her 
Make  a  sudden  thunder  upon  the  waters, 
As  the  thunder  flung  from  the  strong  unclosing 
Wings  of  a  great  wind. 
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So  the  goddess  fled  from  her  place,  with  awful 
Sound  of  feet  and  thunder  of  wings  around  her ; 
While  behind  a  clamour  of  singing  women 
Severed  the  twilight. 

Ah  the  singing,  ah  the  delight,  the  passion  ! 
All  the  Loves  wept,  listening;    sick  with  anguish, 
Stood  the  crowned  nine  Muses  about  Apollo ; 
Fear  was  upon  them. 

While  the  tenth  sang  wonderful  ^things  they  knew  not. 
Ah  the  tenth,  the  Lesbian  !   the  nine  were  silent, 
None  endured  the  sound  of  her  song  for  weeping ; 
Laurel  by  laurel, 

Faded  all  their  crowns ;    but  about  her  forehead, 
Round  her  woven  tresses  and  ashen  temples 
White  as  dead  snow,  paler  than  grass  in  summer. 
Ravaged  with  kisses. 

Shone  a  light  of  fire  as  a  crown  for  ever. 
Yea,  almost  the  implacable  Aphrodite 
Paused,  and  almost  wept ;    such  a  song  was  that  song, 
Yea,  by  her  name  too 

Called  her,  saying,  '  Turn  to  me,  O  my  Sappho  ; ' 
Yet  she  turned  her  face  from  the  Loves,  she  saw  not 
Tears  for  laughter  darken  immortal  eyelids. 
Heard  not  about  her 

Fearful  fitful  wings  of  the  doves  departing. 
Saw  not  how  the  bosom  of  Aphrodite 
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Shook  with  weeping,  saw  not  her  shaken  raiment, 
Saw  not  her  hands  wrung; 

Saw  the  Lesbians  kissing  across  their  smitten 
Lutes  with  lips  more  sweet  than  the  sound  of  lute-strings, 
Mouth  to  mouth  and  hand  upon  hand,  her  chosen, 
Fairer  than  all  men  ; 

Only  saw  the  beautiful  lips  and  fingers, 
Full  of  songs  and  kisses  and  little  whispers, 
I  ill  of  music ;    only  beheld  among  them 
Soar,  as  a  bird  soars 

Newly  fledged,  her  visible  song,  a  marvel, 
Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion, 
Sweetly  shapen,  terrible,  full  of  thunders. 
Clothed  with  the  wind's  wings. 

Then  rejoiced  she,  laughing  with  love,  and  scattered 
Roses,  awful  roses  of  holy  blossom  ; 
Then  the  Loves  thronged  sadly  with  hidden  faces 
Round  Aphrodite, 

Then  the  Muses,  stricken  at  heart,  were  silent, 
Yea,  the  gods  waxed  pale  ;    such  a  song  was  that  song. 
All  reluctant,  all  with  a  fresh  repulsion, 
Fled  from  before  her. 

All  withdrew  long  since,  and  the  land  was  barren, 
Full  of  fruitless  women  and  music  only. 
Now  perchance,  when  winds  are  assuaged  at  sunset,  . 
Lulled  at  the  dewfall, 
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By  the  grey  sea-side,  unassuaged,  unheard  of, 
Unbeloved,  unseen  in  the  ebb  of  twilight, 
Ghosts  of  outcast  women  return  lamenting, 
Purged  not  in  Lethe, 

Clothed  about  with  flame  and  with  tears,  and  singing 
Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  shaken  heaven. 
Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth  with  pity. 
Hearing,   to  hear  them. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


/y.     On  First  Looking  into  Chapman* s 
Homer 

MUCH  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  ; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  star'd  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

J.  Keats. 
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AS  one  that  for  a  weary  space  has  lain 
IJLLull'd  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her  wine 

In  gardens  near  the  pale  of  Proserpine, 
Where  that  ^Eaean  isle  forgets  the  main, 
And  only  the  low  lutes  of  love  complain, 

And  only  shadows  of  wan  lovers  pine — 

As  such  an  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  air  again — 
So  gladly  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech 

Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  flowers. 
And  through  the  music  of  the  languid  hours 
They  hear  like  Ocean  on  a  western  beach 

The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 

A.  Lang. 

yy.  Homer 

FAR  from  all  measured  space,  yet  clear  and  plain 
As  sun  at  noon,  '  a  mighty  orb  of  song ' 
Illumes  extremest  Heaven.     Beyond  the  throng 
Of  lesser  stars,  that  rise,  and  wax,  and  wane, 
The  transient  rulers  of  the  fickle  main. 
One  steadfast  light  gleams  through  the  dark,  and  long, 
And  narrowing  aisle  of  memory.     How  strong. 
How  fortified  with  all  the  numerous  train 
Of  human  truths.  Great  Poet  of  thy  kind, 
Wert  thou,  whose  verse,  capacious  as  the  sea, 
And  various  as  the  voices  of  the  wind, 
Swell'd  with  the  gladness  of  the  battle's  glee — 
And  yet  could  glorify  infirmity. 
When  Priam  wept,  or  shame-struck  Helen  pined. 

H.  Coleridge. 
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GENEROUS  old  bard  of  Chios!    not  that  Jove 
Deprived  thee  in  thy  latter  days  of  sight 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  king, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song, 
When  on  the  Chian  coast,  one  javelin's  throw 
From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  stood. 
Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assail'd 
The  naval  host  of  Asia,  at  one  blow 
Scattered  it  into  air  .  .  .  and  Greece  was  free  ...     lo 
And  ere  these  glories  beam'd,  thy  day  had  closed. 
Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw,  give  way, 
All  that  Olympian  Jove  e'er  smiled  upon  ; 
The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 
A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, 
Nor,  faithful  in  the  centre  of  the  false, 
Platea,  nor  Anthela,  from  whose  mount 
Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  Laws, 
And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  foot 
In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below.  20 

Goddess  !    altho'  thy  brow  was  never  rear'd 
Among  the  powers  that  guarded  or  assail'd 
Perfidious  Ilion,  parricidal  Thebes, 
Or  other  walls  whose  war-belt  e'er  inclosed 
Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  pain. 
Yet  hast  thou  toucht  the  extremes  of  grief  and  joy ; 
Grief  upon  Enna's  mead  and  Hell's  ascent, 
A  solitary  mother  :    joy  beyond. 
Far  beyond,  that  thy  woe  in  this  thy  fane  : 
The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine.  30 

I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  deprest 
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Witli  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own, 

Exult  at  hope's  fresh  dayspring,  tho  afar, 

There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexercised 

By  chiefs  in  willing  war  and  faithful  song  : 

Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  not  empty  shades 

Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  our  sun. 

Obstruction  worse  than  swamp  and  shapeless  sands. 

Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness,  to  the  souls 

That,  rising  from  the  seas  into  the  heavens,  40 

Have  ransom'd  first  their  country  with  their  blood  ! 

O  thou  immortal  Spartan  !    at  whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my  palms, 

Leonidas  1    even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names  august  as  these  with  thine ; 

Nor  thou,  twin-star  of  glory,  thou  whose  rays 

Stream'd  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronic,  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy  light. 

Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep,         50 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears ; 

The  hand  that  then  pour'd  ashes  o'er  their  heads 

Was  loosen'd  from  its  desperate  chain  by  thee. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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yg.  Sonnet 

To  Homer 

STANDING  aloof  in  giant  ignorance, 
Of  thee  I  hear  and  of  the  Cyclades, 
As  one  who  sits  ashore  and  longs  perchance 

To  visit  dolphin-coral  in  deep  seas. 
So  thou  wast  blind ; — but  then  the  veil  was  rent, 

For  Jove  uncurtain'd  Heaven  to  let  thee  live, 
And  Neptune  made  for  thee  a  spumy  tent. 

And  Pan  made  sing  for  thee  his  forest-hive  \ 
Aye  on  the  shores  of  darkness  there  is  light. 

And  precipices  show  untrodden  green. 
There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight, 

There  is  a  triple  sight  in  blindness  keen ; 
Such  seeing  hadst  thou,  as  it  once  befel 
To  Dian,  Queen  of  Earth,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell. 

J.  Keats. 
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ORPHEUS  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing  : 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung  ;    as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
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Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  hy. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

W.  Shakespeare  {Hmry  Fill,  Act  HI,  Sc.  i). 


8 1,  Orpheus 

A. 

NOT  far  from  hence.     From  yonder  pointed  hill. 
Crowned  with  a  ring  of  oaks,  you  may  behold 
A  dark  and  barren  field,  through  which  there  flows, 
Sluggish  and  black,  a  deep  but  narrow  stream. 
Which  the  wind  ripples  not,  and  the  fair  moon 
Gazes  in  vain,  and  finds  no  mirror  there. 
Follow  the  herbless  banks  of  that  strange  brook 
Until  you  pause  beside  a  darksome  pond, 
The  fountain  of  this  rivulet,  whose  gush 
Cannot  be  seen,  hid  by  a  rayless  night  lo 

That  lives  beneath  the  overhanging  rock 
That  shades  the  pool — an  endless  spring  of  gloom, 
Upon  whose  edge  hovers  the  tender  light. 
Trembling  to  mingle  with  its  paramour, — 
But,  as  Syrinx  fled  Pan,  so  night  flies  day. 
Or,  with  most  sullen  and  regardless  hate. 
Refuses  stern  her  heaven-born  embrace. 
On  one  side  of  this  jagged  and  shapeless  hill 
There  is  a  cave,  from  which  there  eddies  up 
A  pale  mist,  like  aereal  gossamer,  20 

Whose  breath  destroys  all  life — awhile  it  veils 
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The  rock — then,  scattered  hy  the  wind,  It  flies 
Along  the  stream,  or  lingers  on  the  clefts, 
Killing  the  sleepy  worms,  if  aught  bide  there. 
Upon  the  beetling  edge  of  that  dark  rock 
There  stands  a  group  of  cypresses  ;    not  such 
As,  with  a  graceful  spire  and  stirring  life, 
Pierce  the  pure  heaven  of  your  native  vale, 
Whose  branches  the  air  plays  among,  but  not 
Disturbs,  fearing  to  spoil  their  solemn  grace  ;         30 
But  blasted  and  all  wearily  they  stand. 
One  to  another  clinging ;    their  weak  boughs 
Sigh  as  the  wind  buffets  them,  and  they  shake 
Beneath  its  blasts — a  weatherbeaten  crew  ! 

Chorus 

What  wondrous  sound  is  that,  mournful    and  faint, 
But  more  melodious  than  the  murmuring  wind 
Which  through  the  columns  of  a  temple  glides? 

J. 

It  is  the  wandering  voice  of  Orpheus'  lyre. 
Borne  by  the  winds,  who  sigh  that  their  rude  king 
Hurries  them  fast  from  these  air-feeding  notes ;     40 
But  in  their  speed  they  bear  along  with  them 
The  waning  sound,  scattering  it  like  dew 
Upon  the  startled  sense. 

Chorus 

Does  he  still  sing  ? 
Methought  he  rashly  cast  away  his  harp 
When  he  had  lost  Eurydice. 
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A, 

Ah,  no  ! 
Awhile  he  paused.     As  a  poor  hunted  stag 
A  moment  shudders  on  the  fearful  brink 
Of  a  swift  stream — the  cruel  hounds  press  on 
With  deafening  yell,  the  arrows  glance  and  wound, — 
He  plunges  in  :    so  Orpheus,  seized  and  torn  50 

By  the  sharp  fangs  of  an  insatiate  grief. 
Maenad-like  waved  his  lyre  in  the  bright  air, 
And  wildly  shrieked  *  Where  she  is,  it  is  dark  !  ' 
And  then  he  struck  from  forth  the  strings  a  sound 
Of  deep  and  fearful  melody.     Alas ! 
In  times  long  past,  when  fair  Eurydice 
With  her  bright  eyes  sat  listening  by  his  side. 
He  gently  sang  of  high  and  heavenly  themes. 
As  in  a  brook,  fretted  with  little  waves 
By  the  light  airs  of  spring — each  riplet  makes         60 
A  many-sided  mirror  for  the  sun. 
While  it  flows  musically  through  green  banks, 
Ceaseless  and  pauseless,  ever  clear  and  fresh, 
So  flowed  his  song,  reflecting  the  deep  joy 
And  tender  love  that  fed  those  sweetest  notes. 
The  heavenly  offspring  of  ambrosial  food. 
But  that  is  past.     Returning  from  drear  Hell, 
He  chose  a  lonely  seat  of  unhewn  stone. 
Blackened  with  lichens,  on  a  herbless  plain. 
Then  from  the  deep  and  overflowing  spring  70 

Of  his  eternal  ever-moving  grief 
There  rose  to  Heaven  a  sound  of  angry  song. 
'Tis  as  a  mighty  cataract  that  parts 
Two  sister  rocks  with  waters  swift  and  strong, 
And  casts  itself  with  horrid  roar  and  din 
Adown  a  steep  ;   from  a  perennial  source 
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It  ever  flows  and  falls,  and  breaks  the  air 
With  loud  and  fierce,  but  most  harmonious  roar, 
And  as  it  falls  casts  up  a  vaporous  spray 
Which  the  sun  clothes  in  hues  of  Iris  light.  80 

Thus  the  tempestuous  torrent  of  his  grief 
Is  clothed  in  sv^eetest  sounds  and  varying  words 
Of  poesy.     Unlike  all  human  works, 
It  never  slackens,  and  through  every  change 
Wisdom  and  beauty  and  the  power  divine 
Of  mighty  poesy  together  dwell. 
Mingling  in  sweet  accord.     As  I  have  seen 
A  fierce  south  blast  tear  through  the  darkened  sky, 
Driving  along  a  rack  of  winged  clouds, 
Which  may  not  pause,  but  ever  hurry  on,  90 

As  their  wild  shepherd  wills  them,  while  the  stars. 
Twinkling  and  dim,  peep  from  between  the  plumes. 
Anon  the  sky  is  cleared,  and  the  high  dome 
Of  serene  Heaven,  starred  with  fiery  flowers, 
Shuts  in  the  shaken  earth  ;    or  the  still  moon 
Swiftly,  yet  gracefully,  begins  her  walk. 
Rising  all  bright  behind  the  eastern  hills. 
I  talk  of  moon,  and  wind,  and  stars,  and  not 
Of  song  ;    but,  would  I  echo  his  high  song. 
Nature  must  lend  me  words  ne'er  used  before,      100 
Or  I  must  borrow  from  her  perfect  works, 
To  picture  forth  his  perfect  attributes. 
He  does  no  longer  sit  upon  his  throne 
Of  rock  upon  a  desert  herbless  plain. 
For  the  evergreen  and  knotted  ilexes. 
And  cypresses  that  seldom  wave  their  boughs. 
And  sea-green  olives  with  their  grateful  fruit. 
And  elms  dragging  along  the  twisted  vines. 
Which  drop  their  berries  as  they  follow  fast, 
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And  blackthorn  bushes  with  their  infant  race         no 
Of  blushing  rose-blooms ;    beeches,  to  lovers  dear, 
And  weeping  willow  trees ;    all  swift  or  slow, 
As  their  huge  boughs  or  lighter  dress  permit. 
Have  circled  in  his  throne,  and  Earth  herself 
Has  sent  from  her  maternal  breast  a  growth 
Of  starlike  flowers  and  herbs  of  odour  sweet. 
To  pave  the  temple  that  his  poesy- 
Has  framed,  while  near  his  feet  grim  lions  couch, 
And  kids,  fearless  from  love,  creep  near  his  lair. 
Even  the  blind  worms  seem  to  feel  the  sound.      120 
The  birds  are  silent,  hanging  down  their  heads, 
Perched  on  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees ; 
Not  even  the  nightingale  intrudes  a  note 
In  rivalry,  but  all  entranced  she  listens. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


82,  The  Sirens  and  Orpheus- 

The  Sirens 

O  HAPPY  seafarers  are  ye. 
And  surely  all  your  ills  are  past. 
And  toil  upon  the  land  and  sea. 
Since  ye  are  brought  to  us  at  last. 

To  you  the  fashion  of  the  world, 

Wide  lands  laid  waste,  fair  cities  burned. 

And  plagues,  and  kings  from  kingdoms  hurled. 
Are  nought,  since  hither  ye  have  turned. 
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For  as  upon  this  beach  we  stand, 

And  o'er  our  heads  the  sea-fowl  flit,  lo 

Our  eyes  behold  a  glorious  land. 

And  soon  shall  ye  be  kings  of  it. 

Orpheus 

A  little  more,  a  little  more, 

O  carriers  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

A  little  labour  with  the  oar, 

Before  we  reach  the  land  of  Greece. 

E'en  now  perchance  faint  rumours  reach 

Men's  ears  of  this  our  victory. 
And  draw  them  down  unto  the  beach 

To  gaze  across  the  empty  sea.  20 

But  since  the  longed-for  day  is  nigh, 
And  scarce  a  God  could  stay  us  now, 

Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  and  sigh, 
Hindering  for  nought  our  eager  prow? 

The  Sirens 

Ah,  had  ye  chanced  to  reach  the  home 
On  which  your  fond  desires  were  set, 

Into  what  troubles  had  ye  come? 
Short  love  and  joy  and  long  regret. 

But  now,  but  now,  when  ye  have  lain 

Asleep  with  us  a  little  while  30 

Beneath  the  washing  of  the  main. 

How  calm  shall  be  your  waking  smile ! 
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For  ye  shall  smile  to  think  of  life 
That  knows  no  troublous  change  or  fear, 

No  unavailing  bitter  strife, 

That  ere  its  time  brings  trouble  near. 

Orpheus 
Is  there  some  murmur  in  your  ears, 

That  all  that  we  have  done  is  nought, 
And  nothing  ends  our  cares  and  fears, 

Till  the  last  fear  on  us  is  brought?  40 

The  Sirens 
Alas  !    and  will  ye  stop  your  ears, 

In  vain  desire  to  do  aught, 
And  wish  to  live  'mid  cares  and  fears. 

Until  the  last  fear  makes  you  nought? 

Orpheus 
Is  not  the  May-time  now  on  earth. 

When  close  against  the  city  wall 
The  folk  are  singing  in  their  mirth," 

While  on  their  heads  the  May-flowers  fall? 

The  Sirens 
Yes,  May  is  come,  and  its  sweet  breath 

Shall  well-nigh  make  you  weep  to-day,      5c 
And  pensive  with  swift-coming  death, 

Shall  ye  be  satiate  of  the  May. 

Orpheus 
Shall  not  July  bring  fresh  delight. 
As  underneath  green  trees  ye  sit, 
And  o'er  some  damsel's  body  white 

The  noontide  shadows  change  and  flit? 
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The  Sirens 
No  new  delight  July  shall  bring 

But  ancient  fear  and  fresh  desire, 
And,  spite  of  every  lovely  thing, 

Of  July  surely  shall  ye  tire.  60 

Orpheus 
And  now,  when  August  comes  on  thee. 

And  'mid  the  golden  sea  of  corn 
The  merry  reapers  thou  mayst  see, 

Wilt  thou  still  think  the  earth  forlorn? 

The  Sirens 
Set  flowers  upon  thy  short-lived  head. 

And  in  thine  heart  forgetfulness 
Of  men's  hard  toil  and  scanty  bread, 

And  weary  of  those  days  no  less. 

Orpheus 
Or  wilt  thou  climb  the  sunny  hill, 
.  In  the  October  afternoon,  70 

To  watch  the  purple  earth's  blood  fill 
The  grey  vat  to  the  maiden's  tune? 

The  Sirens 
When  thou  beginnest  to  grow  old. 

Bring  back  remembrance  of  thy  bliss 
With  that  the  shining  cup  doth  hold. 

And  weary  helplessly  of  this. 

Orpheus 
Or  pleasureless  shall  we  pass  by 

The  long  cold  night  and  leaden  day. 
That  song,  and  tale,  and  minstrelsy 

Shall  make  as  merry  as  the  May  ?  80 
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Orpheus 
O  the  sweet  valley  of  deep  grass, 
Where  through  the  summer  stream  doth  pass, 
In  chain  of  shallow,  and  still  pool. 
From  misty  morn  to  evening  cool ; 
Where  the  black  ivy  creeps  and  twines 
O'er  the  dark-armed,  red-trunked  pines. 
Whence  clattering  the  pigeon  flits, 
Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  eggs,  sits, 
And  every  hollow  of  the  hills 
With  echoing  song  the  mavis  fills.  90 

There  by  the  stream,  all  unafraid, 
Shall  stand  the  happy  shepherd  maid, 
Alone  in  first  of  sunlit  hours ; 
Behind  her,  on  the  dewy  flowers. 
Her  homespun  woollen  raiment  lies. 
And  her  white  limbs  and  sweet  grey  eyes 
Shine  from  the  calm  green  pool  and  deep. 
While  round  about  the  swallows  sweep, 
Not  silent ;   and  would  God  that  we. 
Like  them,  were  landed  from  the  sea.  100 

The  Sirens  ' 
Shall  we  not  rise  with  you  at  night. 
Up  through  the  shimmering  green  twilight, 
That  maketh  there  our  changeless  day, 
Then  going  through  the  moonlight  grey, 
Shall  we  not  sit  upon  these  sands. 
To  think  upon  the  troublous  lands 
Long  left  behind,  where  once  ye  were, 
When  every  day  brought  change  and  fear? 
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There,  with  white  arms  about  you  twined, 
And  shuddering  somewhat  at  the  wind  no 

That  ye  rejoiced  erewhile  to  meet, 
Be  happy,  while  old  stories  sweet, 
Half  understood,  float  round  your  ears. 
And  fill  your  eyes  with  happy  tears. 

Ah  !   while  we  sing  unto  you  there, 
As  now  we  sing  with  yellow  hair 
Blown  round  about  these  pearly  limbs. 
While  underneath  the  grey  sky  swims 
The  light  shell-sailor  of  the  waves, 
And  to  our  song,  from  sea-filled  caves  120 

Booms  out  an  echoing  harmony. 
Shall  ye  not  love  the  peaceful  sea? 

Orpheus 

Nigh  the  vine-covered  hillocks  green. 
In  days  agone,  have  I  not  seen 
The  brown-clad  maidens  amorous. 
Below  the  long  rose-trellised  house. 
Dance  to  the  querulous  pipe  and  shrill. 
When  the  grey  shadow  of  the  hill 
Was  lengthening  at  the  end  of  day? 
Not  shadowy  "nor  pale  were  they,  130 

But  limbed  like  those  who  'twixt  the  trees. 
Follow  the  swift  of  Goddesses. 
Sunburnt  they  are  somewhat,  indeed, 
To  where  the  rough  brown  woollen  weed 
Is  drawn  across  their  bosoms  sweet. 
Or  cast  from  off  their  dancing  feet ; 
But  yet  the  stars,  the  moonlight  grey, 
The  water  wan,  the  dawn  of  day, 
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Can  see  their  bodies  fair  and  white 

As  Hers,  who  once,  for  man's  delight,  140 

Before  the  world  grew  hard  and  old. 

Came  o'er  the  bitter  sea  and  cold ; 

And  surely  those  that  met  me  there, 

Her  handmaidens  and  subjects  were  ; 

And  shame-faced,  half-repressed  desire 

Had  lit  their  glorious  eyes  with  fire. 

That  maddens  eager  hearts  of  men. 

O  would  that  I  were  with  them  when 

The  new-risen  moon  is  gathering  light, 

And  yellow  from  the  homestead  white  150 

The  windows  gleam  ;    but  verily 

This  waits  us  o'er  a  little  sea. 

The  Sirens 

Come  to  the  land  where  none  grows  old, 
And  none  is  rash  or  over-bold. 
Nor  any  noise  there  is,  nor  war. 
Nor  rumour  from  wild  lands  afar. 
Nor  plagues,  nor  birth  and  death  of  kings ; 
No  vain  desire  of  unknown  things 
Shall  vex  you  there,  no  hope  or  fear 
Of  that  which  never  draweth  near  ;  160 

But  in  that  lovely  land  and  still 
Ye  may  remember  what  ye  will. 
And  what  ye  will,  forget  for  aye. 
So  while  the  kingdoms  pass  away. 
Ye  sea-beat  hardened  toilers  erst, 
Unresting,  for  vain  fame  athirst. 
Shall  be  at  peace  for  evermore, 
With  hearts  fulfilled  of  Godlike  lore, 
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And  calm,  unwavering  Godlike  love, 

No  lapse  of  time  can  turn  or  move.  170 

There,  ages  after  your  fair  fleece 

Is  clean  forgotten,  yea,  and  Greece 

Is  no  more  counted  glorious, 

Alone  with  us,  alone  with  us. 

Alone  with  us,  dwell  happily, 

Beneath  our  trembling  roof  of  sea. 

Orpheus 

Ah  I    do  ye  weary  of  the  strife 
And  long  to  change  this  eager  life 
For  shadowy  and  dull  hopelessness, 
Thinking  indeed  to  gain  no  less  i3o 

Than  far  from  this  grey  light  to  lie, 
And  there  to  die  and  not  to  die,     • 
To  be  as  if  ye  ne'er  had  been, 
Yet  keep  your  memory  fresh  and  green, 
To  have  no  thought  of  good  or  ill, 
Yet  feed  your  fill  of  pleasure  still? 
O  idle  dream  !     Ah,  verily 
If  it  shall  happen  unto  me 
That  I  have  thought  of  anything, 
When  o'er  my  bones  the  sea-fowl  sing,  190 

And  I  lie  dead,  how  shall  I  pine 
For  those  fresh  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
On  this  green  fount  of  joy  and  mirth, 
The  ever  young  and  glorious  earth ; 
Then,  helpless,  shall  I  call  to  mind 
Thoughts  of  the  sweet  flower-scented  wind. 
The  dew,  the  gentle  rain  at  night, 
The  wonder-working  snow  and  white 
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The  song  of  birds,  the  water's  fall, 

The  sun  that  maketh  bliss  of  all ;  200 

Yea,  this  our  toil  and  victory, 

The  tyrannous  and  conquered  sea. 

W.  Morris  {Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  Bk.  xiv). 


S^,  Aristophaiies    Song 

*  J)^T — lend  me  the  'psalter mi  I    Nay,  for  once — 
J^  Once  let  my  hand  fall  where  the  other"* s  lay  ! 
I  see  it,  just  as  I  were  Sophokles, 
That  sunrise  and  combustion  of  the  east  I ' 

And  then  he  sang — are  these  unlike  the  words  ? 

Thamuris  marching, — lyre  and  song  of  Thrace — 
(Perpend  the  first,  the  worst  of  woes  that  were 
Allotted  lyre  and  song,  ye  poet-race  !) 

Thamuris  from  Oichalia,  feasted  there 
By  kingly  Eurotos  of  late,  now  bound 
For  Dorion  at  the  uprise  broad  and  bare 

Of  Mount  Pangaios  (ore  with  earth  enwound 

Glittered  beneath  his  footstep) — marching  gay 

And  glad,  Thessalia  through,  came,  robed  and  crowned, 

From  triumph  on  to  triumph,  mid  a  ray 

Of  early  morn, — came,  saw  and  knew  the  spot 

Assigned  him  for  his  worst  of  woes,  that  day. 
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Balura — happier  while  its  name  was  not — 
Met  him,  but  nowise  menaced ;    slipt  aside, 
Obsequious  river  to  pursue  its  lot 

Of  solacing  the  valley — say,  some  wide 
Thick  busy  human  cluster,  house  and  home, 
Embanked  for  peace,  or  thrift  that  thanks  the  tide. 

Thamuris,  marching,  laughed,  '  Each  flake  of  foam ' 

(As  sparklingly  the  ripple  raced  him  by) 

'  Mocks  slower  clouds  adrift  in  the  blue  dome  ! ' 

For  Autumn  was  the  season  ;    red  the  sky 

Held  morn's  conclusive  signet  of  the  sun 

To  break  the  mists  up,  bid  them  blaze  and  die. 

Morn  had  the  mastery,  as,  one  by  one 

All  pomps  produced  themselves  along  the  tract 

From  earth's  far  ending  to  near  heaven  begun. 

Was  there  a  ravaged  tree.?    it  laughed  compact 
With  gold,  a  leaf-ball  crisp,  high-brandished  now, 
Tempting  to  onset  frost  which  late  attacked. 

Was  there  a  wizened  shrub,  a  starveling  bough, 

A  ^etcy  thistle  filched  from  by  the  wind, 

A  weed.  Pan's  trampling  hoof  would  disallow.'' 

Each,  with  a  glory  and  a  rapture  twined 

About  it,  joined  the  rush  of  air  and  light 

And  force  :    the  world  was  of  one  joyous  mind. 

Say  not  the  birds  flew  !    they  forebore  their  right — 
Swam,  revelling  onward  in  the  roll  of  things. 
Say  not  the  beasts'  mirth  bounded  !    that  was  flight- 
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How  could  the  creatures  leap,  no  lift  of  wings? 
Such  earth's  community  of  purpose,  such 
The  ease  of  earth's  fulfilled  imaginings, — 

So  did  the  near  and  far  appear  to  touch 

1'  the  moment's  transport, — that  an  interchange 

Of  function,  far  with  near,  seemed  scarce  too  much  ; 

And  had  the  rooted  plant  aspired  to  range 
With  the  snake's  licence,  while  the  insect  yearned 
To  glow  fixed  as  the  flower,  it  were  not  strange— 

No  more  than  if  the  fluttery  tree-top  turned 

To  actual  music,  sang  itself  aloft ; 

Or  if  the  wind,  impassioned  chantress,  earned 

The  right  to  soar  embodied  in  some  soft 
Fine  form  all  fit  for,  cloud-companionship. 
And,  blissful,  once  touch  beauty  chased  so  oft. 

Thamuris,  marching,  let  no  fancy  slip 
Born  of  the  fiery  transport ;  lyre  and  song 
Were  his,  to  smite  with  hand  and  launch  from  lip- 
Peerless  recorded,  since  the  list  grew  long 
Of  poets  (saith  Homeros)  free  to  stand 
Pedestalled  mid  the  Muses'  temple-throng, 

A  statued  service,  laurelled,  lyre  in  hand, 
(Ay,  for  we  see  them) — ^Thamuris  of  Thrace 
Predominating  foremost  of  the  band. 

Therefore  the  morn-ray  that  enriched  his  face. 
If  it  gave  lambent .  chill,  took  flame  again 
From  flush  of  pride  ;   he  saw,  he  knew  the  place. 
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What  wind  arrived  with  all  the  rhythms  from  plain, 
Hill,  dale,  and  that  rough  wildwood  interspersed? 
Compounding  these  to  one  consummate  strain. 

It  reached  him,  music ;    but  his  own  outburst 

Of  victory  concluded  the  account. 

And  that  grew  song  which  was  mere  music  erst. 

*  Be  my  Parnassos,  thou  Pangaian  mount ! 
And  turn  thee,  river,  nameless  hitherto  ! 
Famed  shalt  thou  vie  with  famed  Pieria's  fount ! 

'  Here  I  await  the  end  of  this  ado  : 

Which  wins — Earth's  poet  or  the  Heavenly  Muse.' . 

R.  Browning  (Aristophanes^  Apology). 


84.  Jreth 
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A  RETHUSA  arose 
l\From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams ; 
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And  gliding  and  springing 
She  went,  ever  singing, 

In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 
The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her. 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 

As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 


Then  Alpheus  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook ; 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  unsealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below. 

And  the  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River-god  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep. 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

Ill 
'  Oh,  save  me  !'  Oh,  guide  me  ! 
And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  ! ' 
The  loud  Ocean  heard. 
To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 
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And  divided  at  her  prayer ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam  ; 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : — 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 


Under  the  bowers 

Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones ; 

Through  the  coral  woods 

Of  the  weltering  floods, 
Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones  ; 

Through  the  dim  beams 

Which  amid  the  streams      . 
Weave  a  network  of  coloured  light ; 

And  under  the  caves, 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night  :— 

Outspeeding  the  shark, 

And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  the  Ocean's  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  mountain  clifts 
They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 
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And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore  ; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


8^,  Laodamia 

I    *  "\  Y  yTITH  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn 

W       Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired  ; 
And  from  the  infernal  Gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  required 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore  ; — 
Restore  him  to  my  sight — ^great  Jove,  restoire  !  ' 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 
With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  hands  ; 
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While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 
Her  countenance  brightens — and  her  eye  expands ; 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows  ; 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

O  terror  !    what  hath  she  perceived  ? — O  joy  ! 
What  doth  she  look  on? — whom  doth  she  behold? 
Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy? 
His  vital  presence?    his  corporeal  mould? 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  He  ! 
And  a  God  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  ! 

Mild  Hermes  spake — and  touched  her  with   his  wand, 

That  calms  all  fear  ;  '  Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy  prayer 

'  Laodamia  !    that  at  Jove's  command 

Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air  : 

He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  space  ; 

Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face  !  ' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen  her  Lord  to  clasp  ; 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed  ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  Phantom  parts — but  parts  to  re-unite. 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  Protesilaus,  lo  !    thy  guide  is  gone 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice  : 
This  is  our  palace, — ^yonder  is  thy  throne  ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoice 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon  ;    and  blest  a  sad  abode.' 
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'  Great  Jove,  I.aodamia  !    doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect : — Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive  ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

'  Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 
That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 
Should  die ;    but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold  : 
A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand  ; 
And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  ; 
A  self-devoted  chief — by  Hector  slain.' 

'  Supreme  of  Heroes — bravest,  noblest,  best ! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore; 
Thou  found'st — and  I  forgive  thee — here  thou  art — 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

'  But  thou,   though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 

Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave ; 

And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 

Thou  shouldst  elude  the  malice  of  the  grave  : 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 

As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

'  No  Spectre  greets  me, — no  vain  Shadow  this ; 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  ! 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  !  ' 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven  :    the  conscious  Parcae  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 
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'  This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past : 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  vanish.     Earth  destroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains : 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

'  Be  taught,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion  :    for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate ;    and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn — ' 

'  Ah  wherefore  ? — Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom? 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  ^son  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

'  The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  they 

Yet  further  may  relent  :    for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star. 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 

And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

'  But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow — '  '  Peace  !  '  he  said, — 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and  cheered  ; 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled ; 
In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 
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He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  v^rorlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued ; 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty  ;    more  pellucid  streams. 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ;     , 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue. — '  lU,'  said  he, 

'  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned. 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and, night; 

'  And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports, — or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained ; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

'  The  wished-for  wind  was  given  : — I  then  revolved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea  ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, — 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 
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*Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the  pang 

When  of  th^  loss  1  thought,  beloved  Wife  ! 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 

And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains,  flowers 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers 

'  But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  to  cry, 
"  Behold  they  tremble  ! — haughty  their  array, 
Yet  of  their  numbers  no  one  dares  to  die?  " 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away  : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred  : — but  lofty  thought, 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

'  And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow ; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

'  Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end  ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled  :    her  bondage  prove     » 
The  fetters  of  a  dream  opposed  to  love.' — 

Aloud  she  shrieked  !    for  Hermes  reappears  ! 

Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung — 'tis  vain  ; 

The  hours  are  past — too  brief  had  they  been  years ; 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain  : 

Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  day, 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 

And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  She  lay. 
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Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved, 
She  perished  ;    and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 
By  the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity  moved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 
Apart  from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— ^Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  overthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 
As  fondly  he  believes. — Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died  ; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view, 
The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight ; 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight  ! 

VV.  Wordsworth. 


86.  '  A  Lovely  Lady  ' 

A  LOVELY  lady  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  Temple's  cloven  roof — her  hair 
Dark — the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delight. 

Picturing  her  form  ;  her  soft  smiles  shone  afar, 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new. 
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And  first  the  spotted  cameleopard  came, 
And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant ; 

Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved ; — all  gaunt 

And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  m.ade  tame. 
They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount ; 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold. 

Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold. 


The  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young. 

That  she  might  teach  them  how  they  should  forego 

Their  inborn  thirst  of  death  ;    the  pard  unstrung 
His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know 

With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue 
How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doc. 

The  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 

And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 
Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 

Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 
Cicadae  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew  : 

And  Dryope  and  Faunus  followed  quick, 
Teasing  the  God  to  sing  them  something  new  ; 

Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  lone, 

Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

And  universal  Pan,  'tis  said,  was  there. 

And  though  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 
Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air, 

And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want, 
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He  passed  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 

Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth  pant, 
And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone, — 
And  she  felt  him,  upon  her  emerald  throne. 

And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree, 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks, 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea^ 
And  Ocean  with  the  brine  on  his  gray  locks. 

And  quaint  Priapus  with  his  company, 

All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombed  rocks 

Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth  ; — 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 

The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens  came, 
And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant — 

Their  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 
Stirred  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 

Pigmies,  and  Polyphemes,  by  many  a  name, 
Centaurs,  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 

Wet  clefts, — and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead. 

Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed,  and  bird-footed. 

For  she  was  beautiful — her  beauty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  everything  beside 

Seemed  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade  : 
No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide. 

Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed, 
On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide, 

On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 

But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes. 

P.  B.  Shelley  {Witch  of  Atlas,  5-12). 
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^T€vci},  arevoj  <T€,  Sttrcra  icai  TpinXd  Sopos 
Av9is  vpos  akKTiv  Kal  SiapTrayd?  Sofjuuv 
Kal  iTvp  kvavyd^ovaav  ouffTOJT-qpioi'. 

Lycophron, 
HEY  hurried  to  the  feast. 


The  warrior  and  the  priest, 
And  the  gay  maiden  with  her  jewelled  brow  ; 

The  minstrel's  harp  and  voice 

Said  *  Triumph  and  rejoice  !  ' — 
One  only  mourned ! — many  are  mourning  now  ! 

'  Peace  !    startle  not  the  light 

With  the  wild  dreams  of  night ! ' — 
So  spake  the  Princes  in  their  pride  and  joy, 

When  I  in  their  dull  ears 

Shrieked  forth  my  tale  of  tears, 
'  Woe  to  the  gorgeous  city,  woe  to  Troy  !  ' — 

Ye  watch  the  dun  smoke  rise 

Up  to  the  lurid  skies ; 
Ye  see  the  red  light  flickering  on  the  stream ; 

Ye  listen  to  the  fall 

Of  gate  and  tower  and  wall ; 
Sisters,  the  time  is  come  !— alas,  it  is  no  dream  ! 

Through  hall  and  court  and  porch 

Glides  on  the  pitiless  torch  ; 
The  swift  avengers  faint  not  in  their  toil : 

Vain  now  the  matron's  sighs, 

Vain  now  the  infant's  cries ; — 
Look,  sisters,  look  !    who  leads  tlieni  to  the  spoil? 
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Not  Pyrrlius,  though  his  hand 

Is  on  his  father's  brand  ; 
Not  the  fell  framer  of  the  accursed  steed  ; 

Not  Nestor's  hoary  head, 

Nor  Teucer's  rapid  tread, 
Nor  the  fierce  wrath  of  impious  Diomede. 

Visions  of  deeper  fear 

To-night  are  warring  here  ; — 
I  know  them,  sisters,  the  mysterious  Three  ; 

Minerva's  lightning  frown, 

And  Juno's  golden  crown, 
And  him,  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  sounding  sea  ! 

Through  wailing  and  through  woe 

Silent  and  stern  they  go  ; 
So  have  I  ever  seen  them  in  my  trance 

Exultingly  they  guide 

Destruction's  fiery  tide, 
And  lift  the  dazzling  shield,  and  poise  the  deadly  lance. 

Lo,  where  the  old  man  stands, 

Folding  his  palsied  liands, 
And  muttering,  with  white  lips,  his  querulous  prayer  : 

'  Where  is  my  noble  son, 

My  best,  my  bravest  one — 
Troy's  hope  and  Priam's — ^where  is  Hector,  where  ? ' 

Why  is  thy  falchion  grasped? 

Why  is  thy  helmet  clasped? 
Fitter  the  fillet  for  such  brow  as  thine  ! 

The  altar  reeks  with  gore  ; 

O  sisters,  look  no  more  ! 
It  is  our  father's  blood  upon  the  shrine  ! 
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And  ye,  alas  !    must  roam 

Far  from  your  desolate  home, 
Far  from  lost  Ilium,  o'er  the  joyless  wave  ; 

Ye  may  not  from  these  bowers 

Gather  the  trampled  flowers 
To  wreathe  sad  garlands  for  your  brethren's  grave. 

Away,  away  !    the  gale 

Stirs  the  white-bosomed  sail ; 
Hence  !   look  not  back  to  freedom  or  to  fame  ; 

Labour  must  be  your  doom, 

Night-watchings,  days  of  gloom, 
The  bitter  bread  of  tears,  the  bridal  couch  of  shame. 

Even  now  some  Grecian  dame 

Beholds  the  signal  flame. 
And  waits,  expectant,  the  returning  fleet ; 

'  Why  lingers  yet  my  lord  ? 

Hath  he  not  sheathed  his  sword? 
Will  he  not  bring  my  handmaid  to  my  feet?  ' 

Me,  too,  the  dark  Fates  call  : 

Their  sway  is  over  all, 
Captor  and  captive,  prison-house  and  throne  : — 

I  tell  of  others'  lot ; 

They  hear  me,  heed  me  not ! 
Hide,  angry  Phoebus,  hide  from  me  mine  own  ! 

W.  M.  Praed. 
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^,y.  The  Death  of  Pro  oris 

A  version  suggested  by  the  so-named  -picture  of 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

PROCRIS,  the  nymph,  had  wedded  Cephalus ; — 
He,  till  the  spring  had  warmed  to  slow-winged  days 
Heavy  with  June,  untired  and  amorous, 
Named  her  his  love  ;    but  now,  in  unknown  ways, 
His  heart  was  gone  ;    and  evermore  his  gaze 
Turned  from  her  own,  and  ever  farther  ranged 
His  woodland  war  ;   while  she,  in  dull  amaze. 
Beholding  with  the  hours  her  husband  changed, 
Sighed  for  his  lost  caress,  by  some  hard  god  estranged. 

So,  on  a  day,  she  rose  and  found  him  not. 
xAlone,  with  wet,  sad  eye,  she  watched  the  shade 
Brighten  below  a  soft-rayed  sun  that  shot 
Arrows  of  light  through  all  the  deep-leaved  glade  ; 
Then,  with  weak  hands,  she  knotted  up  the  braid 
Of  her  brown  hair,  and  o'er  her  shoulders  cast 
Her  crimson  weed  ;    with  faltering  fingers  made 
Her  golden  girdle's  clasp  to  join,  and  past 
Down  to  the  trackless  wood,  full  pale  and  overcast. 

And  all  day  long  her  slight  spear  devious  flew, 
And  harmless  swerved  her  arrows  from  their  aim. 
For  ever,  as  the  ivory  bow  she  drew. 
Before  her  ran  the  still  unwounded  game. 
Then,  at  the  last,  a  hunter's  cry  there  came. 
And,  lo,  a  hart  that  panted  with  the  chase ; 
Thereat  her  cheek  was  lightened  as  with  flame. 
And  swift  she  gat  her  to  a  leafy  place. 
Thinking  '  I  yet  may  chance  unseen  to  see  his  face '. 
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Leaping  he  went,  this  hunter  Cephalus, 
Bent  in  his  hand  his  cornel  bow  he  bare, 
Supple  he  was,  round-limbed  and  vigorous, 
Fleet  as  his  dogs,  a  lean  Laconian  pair. 
He,  when  he  spied  the  brown  of  Procris'  hair 
Move  in  the  covert,  deeming  that  apart 
Some  fawn  lay  hidden,  loosed  an  arrow  there  ; 
Nor  cared  to  turn  and  seek  the  speeded  dart, 
Bounding  above  the  fern,  fast  following  up  the  hart. 

But  Procris  lay  among  the  white  wind-flowers, 
Shot  in  the  throat.     From  out  the  little  wound 
The  slow  blood  drained,  as  drops,  in  autumn  showers, 
Drip  from  the  leaves  upon  the  sodden  ground. 
None  saw  her  die  but  Lelaps,  the  swift  hound. 
That  watched  her  dumbly  with  a  wistful  fear. 
Till,  at  the  dawn,  the  horned  wood-men  found 
And  bore  her  gently  on  a  sylvan  bier. 
To  lie  beside  the  sea, — with  many  an  uncouth  tear. 

Austin  Dobson. 

8p,  Philomela 

HARK  !    ah,  the  Nightingale  ! 
The  tawny- throated  ! 
Hark  !    from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 
What  triumph  !  hark — what  pain  ! 

O  Wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 
Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 
That  wild,  unquench'd,  deep-sunken,  old-world  pain — 
Say,  will  it  never  heal? 
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And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm? 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold 
Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass. 
The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister's  shame? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 
Poor  Fugitive,  the  feathery  change 
Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia — 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves  ! 

Again — thou  hearest ! 
Eternal  Passion  ! 
Eternal  Pain  ! 

M.  Arnold. 

go,  Itylus 

SWALLOW,  my  sister,  O  sister  swallow, 
How  can  thine  heart  be  full  of  the  spring? 
A  thousand  summers  are  over  and  dead. 
What  hast  thou  found  in  the  spring  to  follow? 
What  hast  thou  found  in  thine  heart  to  sing? 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  the  summer  is  shed? 
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0  swallow,  sister,  O  fair  swift  swallow, 

Why  wilt  thou  %  after  spring  to  the  south, 
The  soft  south  whither  thine  heart  is  set? 
Shall  not  the  grief  of  the  old  time  follow? 

Shall  not  the  song  thereof  cleave  to  thy  mouth? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  I  forget? 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  fleet  sweet  swallow, 
Thy  way  is  long  to  the  sun  and  the  south  ; 
But  I,  fulfilled  of  my  heart's  desire, 
Shedding  my  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow. 
From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  mouth 
Feed  the  heart  of  the  night  with  fire. 

1  the  nightingale  all  spring  through, 

0  swallow,  sister,  O  changing  swallow. 
All  spring  through  till  the  spring  be  done, 

Clothed  with  the  light  of  the  night  on  the  dew. 
Sing,  while  the  hours  and  the  wild  birds  follow, 
Take  flight  and  follow  and  find  the  sun. 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  soft  light  swallow, 
Though  all  things  feast  in  the  spring's  guest-chamber 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  yet  ? 
For  where  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow, 
Till  life  forget  and  death  remember, 
Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 

Swallow,  my  sister,  O  singing  swallow, 

1  know  not  how  thou  hast  heart  to  sing. 
Hast  thou  the  heart?    is  it  all  past  over? 

Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow, 
And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lover  the  spring  : 

But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring  thy  lover  ? 
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O  swallow,  sister,  O  fleeting  swallow, 
My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember 
And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  met. 
But  thou  wouldst  tarry  or  I  would  follow, 
Could  I  forget  or  thou  remember, 
Couldst  thou  remember  or  I  forget. 

O  sweet  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swallow. 
The  heart's  division  divideth  us. 

Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree ; 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 
I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  space. 

Are  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet  ? 
The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow, 
The  small  slain  body,  the  flowerlike  face, 
Can  I  remember  if  thou  forget  ? 

O  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten  ! 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  yet 
Who  hath  remembered  me?    who  hath  forgotten? 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  O  summer  swallow, 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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AS  the  sky-brightening  south-wind  clears  the  day 
i^And  makes  the  mass'd  clouds  roll, 
The  music  of  the  lyre  blows  away 
The  clouds  that  wrap  the  soul. 

Oh,  that  Fate  had  let  me  see 

That  triumph  of  the  sweet  persuasive  lyre  ! 

That  famous,  final  victory 

When  jealous  Pan  with  Marsyas  did  conspire  ! 

When,  from  far  Parnassus'  side, 
Young  Apollo,  all  the  pride  lo 

Of  the  Phrygian  flutes  to  tame, 
To  the  Phrygian  highlands  came  ! 
Where  the  long  green  reed-beds  sway 
In  the  rippled  waters  grey 
Of  that  solitary  lake 
Where  Maeander's  springs  are  born  ; 
Where  the  ridg'd  pine-wooded  roots 
Of  Messogis  westward  break, 
Mounting  westward,  high  and  higher. 
There  was  held  the  f amous .  strife  j  20 

There  the  Phrygian  brought  his  flutes, 
And  Apollo  brought  his  lyre ; 
And,  when  now  the  westering  sun 
Touch'd  the  hills,  the  strife  was  done. 
And  the  attentive  Muses  said  : 
'  Marsyas  !    thou  art  vanquished.' 
Then  Apollo's  minister 
Hang'd  upon  a  branching  fir 
Marsyas,  that  unhappy  Faun, 
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And  began  to  whet  his  knife. 

But  the  Maenads,  who  were  there, 

Left  their  friend,  and  with  robes  flowing 

In  the  wind,  and  loose  dark  hair 

O'er  their  polish'd  bosoms  blowing, 

Each  her  ribbon'd  tambourine 

Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod, 

With  a  lovely  frighten'd  mien 

Came  about  the  youthful  God. 

But  he  turn'd  his  beauteous  face 

Haughtily  another  way,  40 

From  the  grassy  sun-warm'd  place, 

Where  in  proud  repose  he  lay, 

With  one  arm  over  his  head. 

Watching  how  the  whetting  sped. 

But  aloof,  on  the  lake  strand. 

Did  the  young  Olympus  stand. 

Weeping  at  his  master's  end ; 

For  the  Faun  had  been  his  friend. 

For  he  taught  him  how  to  sing. 

And  he  taught  him  flute-playing.  50 

Many  a  morning  had  they  gone 

To  the  glimmering  mountain  lakes, 

And  had  torn  up  by  the  roots 

The  tall  crested  water-reeds 

With  long  plumes,  and  soft  brown  seeds, 

And  had  carved  them  into  flutes, 

Sitting  on  a  tabled  stone 

Where  the  shoreward  ripple  breaks. 

And  he  taught  him  how  to  please 

The  red-snooded  Phrygian  girls,  60 

Whom  the  summer  evening  sees 
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Flashing  in  the  dance's  whirls 

Underneath  the  starlit  trees 

In  the  mountain  villages. 

Therefore  now  Olympus  stands, 

At  his  master's  piteous  cries 

Pressing  fast  with  both  his  hands 

His  white  garment  to  his  eyes, 

Not  to  see  Apollo's  scorn  ; 

Ah,  poor  Faun,  poor  Faun  !    ah,  poor  Faun  ! 

M,  Arnold  {EmfedocJes  on  Etna,  Act  IT,   121-90). 


c)2.  Act  aeon 

OVER    a    mountain    slope    with    lentisk,    and   with 
abounding 
Arbutus,  and  the  red  oak  overtufted,  'mid  a  noontide 
Now  glowing  fervidly,  the  Leto-born,  the  divine  one, 
Artemis,  Arcadian  wood-rover,  alone,  hunt-weary. 
Unto     a     dell     cent'ring    many     streamlets     her    foot 

unerring 
Had  guided.     Platanus  with  fig-tree  shaded  a  hollow, 
Shaded  a  waterfall,  where  pellucid  yet  abundant 
Streams  from  perpetual  full-flowing  sources  a  current  : 
Lower  on  either  bank  in  sunshine  flowered  the  oleanders  : 
Plenteous    under   a   rock    green    herbage    here   to    the 

margin  10 

Grew  with  white   poplars   overcrowning.     She   thither 

arrived. 
Unloosening  joyfully  the  vest  enfolded  upon  her, 
Swift  her  divine  shoulders  discovering,  swiftly  revealing 
Her  maidenly  bosom  and  all  her  beauty  beneath  it, 
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To  the  river  water  overflowing  to  receive  her 
Yielded  her  ambrosial  nakedness.     But  with  an  instant 
Conscious,    with     the    instant     the'    immortal    terrific 

anger 
Flew  to   the  guilty   doer:    that  moment,  where  amid 

amply 
Concealing  plane-leaves  he  the'  opportunity  pursued. 
Long  vainly,  possessed,  unwise,  Actaeon,  of  hunters,  20 
Hapless  of  Arcadian,  and  most  misguided  of  hunters, 
Knew    the  divine  mandate,  knew  fate    directed    upon 

him. 
He,  to    the  boughs  crouching,   with   dreadful    joy   the 

desired  one 
Had  viewed  descending,  viewed  as  in  a  dream,  disarraying, 
And  the  unclad  shoulders  awestruck,  awestruck  let  his 

eyes  sec 
The    maidenly    bosom,    but    not — dim    fear    fell    upon 

them — 
Not  more  had  witnessed.     Not,  therefore,  less  the  forest 

through 
Ranging,  their  master  ceasing  thenceforth  to  remember, 
With  the  instant  together  came  trooping,  as  to  devour 

him. 
His    dogs    from    the    ambush. — Transformed    suddenly 

before  them,  30 

He    fled,   an    antlered    stag    wild    with    terror    to    the 

mountain. 
She,  the  liquid  stream  in,  her  limbs  carelessly  reclining, 
The  flowing  waters  collected  grateful  about  her. 

A.  H.  Clough. 
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pj.  Heraclitus 

'THHEY  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were 

A       dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to 

shed. 
I  wept,  as  I  remembered,  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake  ; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  bufthem  he  cannot  take. 

W.  Cory. 


g^.  ^  Here  is  wine ' 

HERE  is  wine, 
Alive  with  sparkles — never,  I  aver, 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager, 
So  cool  a  purple  :    taste  these  juicy  pears, 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona  :    here  is  cream. 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweetei-  than  that  nurse  Amalthea  skimm'd 
For  the  boy  Jupiter  :    and  here,  undimm'd 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  plums 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infant's  gums  : 
•  And  here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees. 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides. 

Keats  {Endymion^  ii,  441-53). 
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p^.  Wine  of  Cyprus 

Given  to  me  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  author  of  *  Select  passages  from 
the  Greek  Fathers\  i^c,  to  whom  these  stanzas  are 
addressed. 

IF  old  Bacchus  were  the  speaker 
He  would  tell  you  with  a  sigh, 
Of  the  Cyprus  in  this  beaker 

I  am  sipping  like  a  fly, — 
Like  a  fly  or  gnat  on  Ida 

At  the  hour  of  goblet-pledge. 
By  queen  Juno  brushed  aside,  a 

Full  white  arm-sweep,  from  the  edge. 

II 
Sooth,  the  drinking  should  be  ampler 

When  the  drink  is  so  divine. 
And  some  deep-mouthed  Greek  exampler 

Would  become  your  Cyprus  wine  : 
Cyclops'  mouth  might  plunge  aright  in, 

While  his  one  eye  over-leered — 
Nor  too  large  were  mouth  of  Titan, 

Drinking  rivers  down  his  beard. 

Ill 
Pan  might  dip  his  head  so  deep  in 

That  his  ears  alone  pricked  out, 
Fauns  around  him,  pressing,  leaping, 

Each  one  pointing  to  his  throat : 
While  the  Naiads,  like  Bacchantes, 

Wild,  with  urns  thrown  out  to  waste. 
Cry, — '  O  earth,  that  thou  wouldst  grant  us 

Springs  to  keep,  of  such  a  taste  ! ' 
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IV 

But  for  me,  I  am  not  worthy 

After  gods  and  Greeks  to  drink, 
And  my  lips  are  pale  and  earthy 

To  go  bathing  from  this  brink  : 
Since  you  heard  them  speak  the  last  time 

They  have  faded  from  their  blooms, 
And  the  laughter  of  my  pastime 

Has  learnt  silence  at  the  tombs. 

V 

Ah,  my  friend  !    the  antique  drinkers 

Crowned  the  cup  and  crowned  the  brow. 
Can  I  answer  the  old  thinkers 

In  the  forms  they  thought  of,  now? 
Who  will  fetch  fromfjarden-closes 

Some  new  garlands  while  I  speak, 
That  the  forehead,  crowned  with  roses. 

May  strike  scarlet  down  the  cheek? 


Do  not  mock  me  !    with  my  mortal 

Suits  no  wreath  again,  indeed  ; 
I  am  sad-voiced  as  the  turtle 

W^hich  Anacreon  used  to  feed  : 
Yet  as  that  same  bird  demurely 

Wet  her  beak  in  cup  of  his, 
So,  without  a  garland,  surely 

I  may  touch  the  brim  of  this. 

VII 

Go, — let  others  praise  the  Chian  !- 
This  is  soft  as  Muses'  string, 
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This  is  tawny  as  Rhea's  lion, 
This  is  rapid  as  his  spring, 

Bright  as  Paphia's  eyes  e'er  met  lis 
Light  as  ever  trod  her  feet ! 

And  the  brown  bees  of  Hymettus 
Make  their  honey  not  so  sweet. 


Very  copious  are  my  praises, 

Though  I  sip  it  like  a  fly  ! — 
Ah — but,  sipping, — times  and  places 

Change  before  me  suddenly  : 
As  Ulysses'  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  from  every  part, 
So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 

Stirs  the  Hades  of  my  heart. 


And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 

Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings, 

Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek  : 
Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading. 

Swept  the  sheep-bell's  tinkling  noise. 
While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading. 

Somewhat  low  for  at's  and  ot's. 


Then,  what  golden  hours  were  for  us !— - 
While  we  sate  together  there, 

How  the  white  vests  of  the  chorus 
Seemed  to  wave  up  a  live  air  ! 
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How  the  cothurns  trod  majestic 

Down  the  deep  iambic  lines, 
And  the  rolling  anapaestic 

Curled  like  vapour  over  shrines  ! 

XI 

Oh,  our  Aeschylus,  the  thunderous  ! 

How  he  drove  the  bolted  breath 
Through  the  cloud,  to  wedge  it  ponderous 

In  the  gnarled  oak  beneath. 
Oh,  our  Sophocles,  the  royal. 

Who  was  born  to  monarch's  place, 
And  who  made  the  whole  world  loyal, 

Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace. 

XII 

Our  Euripides,  the  human, 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 
And  his  touches  of  things  common 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres ! 
Our  Theocritus,  our  Bion, 

And  our  Pindar's  shining  goals  ! — 
These  were  cup-bearers  undying, 

Of  the  wine  that 's  meant  for  souls : 

XIII 

And  my  Plato,  the  divine  one. 

If  men  know  the  gods  aright 
By  their  motions  as  they  shine  on 

With  a  glorious  trail  of  light ! — 
And  your  noble  Christian  bishops. 

Who  mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek  ! 
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Though  the  sponges  on  their  hyssops 
Were  distent  with  wine — too  weak. 


XIV 

Yet,  your  Chrysostom,  you  praised  him 

As  a  liberal  mouth  of  gold ; 
And  your  Basil,  you  upraised  him 

To  the  height  of  speakers  old. 
And  we  both  praised  Heliodorus 

For  his  secret  of  pure  lies, — 
Who  forged  first  his  linked  stories 

In  the  heat  of  lady's  eyes. 

XV 

And  we  both  praised  your  Synesius 

For  the  fire  shot  up  his  odes, 
Though  the  Church  was  scarce  propitious 

As  he  whistled  dogs  and  gods. 
And  we  both  praised  Nazianzen 

For  the  fervid  heart  and  speech  : 
Only  I  eschewed  his  glancing 

At  the  lyre  hung  out  of  reach. 

XVI 

Do  you  mind  that  deed  of  Ate 

Which  you  bound  me  to  so  fast, — 
Reading  '  De  Virginitate ', 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last? 
How  I  said  at  ending,  solemn. 

As  I  turned  and  looked  at  you, 
That  Saint  Simeon  on  the  column 

Had  had  somewhat  less  to  do? 
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For  we  sometimes  gently  wrangled, 

Very  gently,  be  it  said, 
Since  our  thoughts  were  disentangled 

By  no  breaking  of  the  thread  ! 
And  I  charged  you  with  extortions 

On  the  nobler  fames  of  old — 
Aye,  and  sometimes  thought  your  Porsons 

Stained  the  purple  they  would  fold. 

XVIII 

For  the  rest — a  mystic  moaning 

Kept  Cassandra  at  the  gate, 
With  wild  eyes  the  vision  shone  in. 

And  wide  nostrils  scenting  fate. 
And  Prometheus,  bound  in  passion 

By  brute  Force  to  the  blind  stone, 
Showed  us  looks  of  invocation 

Turned  to  ocean  and  the  sun, 

XIX 

And  Medea  we  saw  burning 

At  her  nature's  planted  stake  : 
And  proud  Oedipus  fate-scorning 

While  the  cloud  came  on  to  break — 
While  the  cloud  came  on  slow — slower, 

Till  he  stood  discrowned,  resigned  ! — 
But  the  reader's  voice  dropped  lower 

When  the  poet  called  him  blind. 

XX 

Ah,  my  gossip  !    you  were  older. 
And  more  learned,  and  a  man  !— 
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Yet  that  shadow,  the  enfoldcr 

Of  your  quiet  eyelids,  ran 
Both  our  spirits  to  one  level, 

And  I  turned  from  hill  and  lea 
And  the  summer-sun's  green  r-evel, 

To  your  eyes  that  could  not  see. 

XXI 

Now  Christ  bless  you  with  the  one  light 

Which  goes  shining  night  and  day  ! 
May  the  flowers  which  grow  in  sunlight 

Shed  their  fragrance  in  your  way  ! 
Is  it  not  right  to  remember 

All  your  kindness,  friend  of  mine, 
When  we  two  sate  in  the  chamber, 

And  the  poets  poured  us  wine? 


So,  to  come  back  to  the  drinking 

Of  this  Cyprus, — it  is  well. 
But  those  memories,  to  my  thinking, 

Make  a  better  oenomel ; 
And  whoever  be  the  speaker, 

None  can  murmur  with  a  sigh, 
That,  in  drinking  from  that  beaker, 

I  am  sipping  like  a  fly. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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p6.  The  Vinedresser 

Sent  from  Egypt  with  a  fair  robe  of  tissue  to  a  Sicilian 
Vinedresser,    b.c.  276 

To  C.  H.  S. 

PUT  out  to  sea,  if  wine  thou  wouldest  make 
Such  as  is  made  in  Cos  :   when  open  boat 
May  safely  launch,  advice  of  pilots  take ; 
And  find  the  deepest  bottom,  most  remote 
From  all  encroachment  of  the  crumbling  shore. 
Where  no  fresh  stream  tempers  the  rich  salt  wave. 
Forcing  rash  sweetness  on  sage  ocean's  brine ; 
As  youthful  shepherds  pour 

Their  first  love  forth  to  Battos  gnarled  and  grave. 
Fooling  shrewd  age  to  bless  some  fond  design. 

Not  after  storm  !    but  when,  for  a  long  spell, 

No  white-maned  horse  has  raced  across  the  blue, 

Put  from  the  beach  !   last  troubled  be  the  well — 

Less  pure  thy  draught  than  from  such  depth  were  due. 

Fast  close  thy  largest  jars,  prepared,  and  clean  ! 

Next  weight  each  buoyant  womb  down  through  the  flood. 

Far  down !    when,  with  a  cord  the  lid  remove, 

And  it  will  fill  unseen. 

Swift  as  a  heart  Love  smites  sucks  back  the  blood  : — 

This  bubbles,  deeper  born  than  sighs,  shall  prove. 

If  thy  bowed  shoulders  ache,  as  thou  dost  haul — 
Those  groan  who  climb  with  rich  ore  from  the  mine ; 
Labour  untold  round  Ilion  girt  a  wall ; 
A  god  toiled  that  Achilles'  arms  might  shine ; 
Think  of  these  things  and  double  knit  thy  will ! 
Then,  should  the  sun  be  hot  on  thy  return, 
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Cover  thy  jars  with  piles  of  bladder  weed, 
Dripping,  and  fragrant  still 

From  sea-wolds  where  it  grows  like  bracken-fern  : 
A  grapnel  dragged  will  soon  supply  thy  need. 

Home  to  a  tun  convey  thy  precious  freight ! 

Wherein,  for  thirty  days,  it  should  abide, 

Closed,  yet  not  quite  closed  from  the  air,  and  wait 

While,  through  dim  stillness,  slowly  doth  subside 

Thick  sediment.     The  humour  of  a  day. 

Which  has  defeated  youth  and  health  and  joy, 

Down,  through  a  dreamless  sleep,  will  settle  thus. 

Till  riseth  maiden  gay, 

Set  free  from  all  glooms  past — or  else  a  boy 

Once  more  a  school-friend  worthy  Troilus. 

Yet  to  such  cool  wood  tank  some  dream  might  dip  : 

Vision  of  Aphrodite  sunk  to  sleep. 

Or  of  some  sailor  let  down  from  a  ship, 

Young,  dead,  and  lovely,  while  across  the  deep. 

Through   the   calm   night,  his   hoarse-voiced   comrades 

chaunt — 
So  far  at  sea,  they  cannot  reach  the  land 
To  lay  him  perfect  in  the  warm  brown  earth. 
Pray  that  such  dreams  there  haunt ! 
While,   through   damp   darkness,   where   thy   tun   doth 

stand, 
Cold  salamanders  sidle  round  its  girth. 

Gently  draw  off  the  clear  and  tomb  it  yet. 
For  other  twenty  days,  in  cedarn  casks  ! 
Where  through  trance,  surely,  prophecy  will  set ; 
As,  dedicated  to  light  temple-tasks, 
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The  young  priest  dreams  the  unknown  mystery. 

Through  Ariadne,  knelt  disconsolate 

In  the  sea's  marge,  so  welled  back  warmth  which  throbbed 

With  nuptial  promise  :    she 

Turned;  and, half-choked  through  dewy  glens,  some  great, 

Some  magic  drone  of  revel  coming  sobbed. 

Of  glorious  fruit,  indeed,  must  be  thy  choice  ! 

Such  as  has  fully  ripened  on  the  branch. 

Such  as  due  rain,  then  sunshine,  made  rejoice. 

Which,  pulped  and  coloured,  now  deep  bloom  doth  blanch ! 

Clusters  like  odes  for  victors  in  the  games, 

Strophe  on  strophe  globed,  pure  nectar  all ! 

Spread  such  to  dry  !   if  Helios  grant  thee  grace, 

Exposed  unto  his  flames 

Two  days,  or,  if  not,  three,  or,  should  rain  fall, 

Stretch  them  on  hurdles  in  the  house  four  days  ! 

Grapes  are  not  sharded  chestnuts,  which  the  tree 
Lets  fall  to  burst  them  on  the  ground,  where  red 
Rolls  forth  the  fruit,  from  white-lined  wards  set  free. 
And  all  undamaged  glows  'mid  husks  it  shed  ; 
Nay,  they  are  soft  and  should  be  singly  stripped 
From  off  the  bunch,  by  maiden's  dainty  hand, 
Then  dropped  through  the  cool  silent  depth  to  sink 
(Coy,  as  herself  hath  slipped, 
Bathing,  from  shelves  in  caves  along  the  strand) 
Till  round  each  dark  grape  water  barely  wink ; 

Since  some  nine  measures  of  sea-water  fill 
A  butt  of  fifty,  ere  the  plump  fruit  peep. 
Like  sombre  dolphin  shoals  when  nights  are  still, 
Which  penned  in  Proteus'  wizard  circle  sleep, 
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And  'twixt  them  glinting  curves  of  silver  glance 

If  Zephyr,  dimpling  dark  calm,  counts  them  o'er. 

Tiet  soak  thy  fruit  for  two  days  thus,  then  tread  ! 

While  bare-legged  bumpkins  dance, 

Bright  from  thy  bursting  press  arched  spouts  shall  pour, 

And  gurgling  torrents  towards  thy  vats  run  red. 

Meanwhile  the  maidens,  each  with  wooden  rake, 
Drag  back  the  skins  and  laugh  at  aprons  splashed ; 
Or  youths  rest,  boasting  how  their  brown  arms  ache, 
So  fast  their  shovels  for  so  long  have  flashed. 
Baffling  their  comrades'  legs  with  mounting  heaps. 
Treble  their  labour  !    still  the  happier  they. 
Who,  at  this  genial  task,  wear  out  long  hours, 
Till  vast  night  round  them  creeps. 
When  soon  the  torch-light  dance  whirls  them  away  ; 
For  gods  who  love  wine  double  all  their  powers. 

lacchus  is  the  always  grateful  god  ! 

His  vineyards  are  more  fair  than  gardens  far  ; 

Hanging,  like  those  of  Babylon,  they  nod 

O'er  each  Ionian  cliff  and  hill-side  scar  ! 

While  Cypris  lends  him  saltness,  depth,  and  peace ; 

The  brown  earth  yields  him  sap  for  richest  green ; 

And  he 'has  borrowed  laughter  from  the  sky; 

Wildness  from  winds ;    and  bees 

Bring  honey* — ^Then  choose  casks  which  thou  hast  seen 

Are  leakless,  very  wholesome,  and  quite  dry! 

That  Coan  wine  the  very  finest  is, 
I  do  assure  thee,  who  have  travelled  much 
And  learned  to  judge  of  diverse  vintages. 
Faint  not  before  the  toil !    this  wine  is  such 
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As  tempteth  princes  launch  long  pirate  barks ; — « 
From  which  may  Zeus  protect  Sicilian  bays, 
And  ere  long,  me  safe  home  from  Egypt  bring, 
Letting  no  black-sailed  sharks 
Scent  this  king's  gift,  for  whom  I  sweeten  praise 
With  those  same  songs  thou  didst  to  Chloe  sing ! 

I  wrote  them  'neath  the  vine-cloaked  elm,  for  thee. 

Recall  those  nights  !    our  couches  were  a  load 

Of  scented  lentisk ;    upward,  tree  by  tree. 

Thy  father's  orchard  sloped,  and  past  us  flowed 

A  stream  sluiced  for  his  vineyards ;    when,  above. 

The  apples  fell,  they  on  to  us  were  rolled. 

But  keep  us  not  awake. — O  Laco,  own 

How  thou  didst  rave  of  love  ! 

Now  art  thou  staid,  thy  son  is  three  years  old ; 

But  I,  who  made  thee  love-songs,  live  alone. 

Muse  thou  at  dawn  o'er  thy  yet  slumbering  wife  !— 

Not  chary  of  her  best  was  nature  there,    . 

Who,  though  a  third  of  her  full  gift  of  life 

Was  spent,  still  added  beauties  still  more  rare  ; 

What  calm  slow  days,  what  holy  sleep  at  night, 

Evolved  her  for  long  twilight  trystings  fraught 

With  panic  blushes  and  tip- toe  surmise  : 

And  then,  what  mystic  might — 

All,  with  a  crowning  boon,  through  travail  brought ! 

Consider  this  and  give  thy  best  likewise ! 

Ungrateful  be  not !    Laco,  ne'er  be  that  1 
Well  worth  thy  while  to  make  such  wine  'twould  be 
I  see  thy  red  face  'neath  thy  broad  straw  hat, 
I  see  thy  house,  thy  vineyards,  Sicily ! — 
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Thou  dost  demur,  good,  but  too  easy,  friend  : 

Come  put  those  doubts  away  !    thou  hast  strong  lads, 

Brave  wenches ;    on  the  steep  beach  lolls  thy  ship, 

Where  vine-clad  slopes  descend, 

Sheltering  our  bay,  that  headlong  rillet  glads, 

Like  a  stripped  child  fain  in  the  sea  to  dip. 

T.  Sturge  Moore. 


gj'  The  revellirig  Bacchus 

A  ND  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
l\There  came  a  noise  of  revellers  :    the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue — 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  crew  ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thrills 
From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din — 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin  ! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame  ; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley. 

To  scare  thee,  Melancholy  ! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name  ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when,  in  June, 
Tall  chestnuts  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon  : — 

I  rush'd  into  the  folly  1 

Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood, 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
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His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite  : 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quafiing. 

Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels !    whence  came  ye  ! 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate. 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate? — 
'  We  follow  Bacchus  !    Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering  I 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus !   good  or  ill  betide, 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide  : — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy  !  ' 

Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs  !    whence  came  ye  ! 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft? — 
*  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms. 

And  cold  mushrooms ; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth  ; 
Great  God  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth ! — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  mad  minstrelsy  ! ' 

Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  we  went. 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent, 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 
With  Asian  elephants  : 
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Onward  these  myriads— with  song  and  dance, 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabian's  prance, 
Web-footed  alligators,  crocodiles, 
Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files. 
Plump  infant  laughers  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowers'  toil : 
With  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they  glide, 
Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions'  manes, 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains ; 
A  three  days'  journey  in  a  moment  done  : 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn, 
On  spleenful  unicorn. 

J.  Keats  (Endymton,  iv,  193-256). 


p8.  ^God  Lyaeus"* 

GOD  Lyaeus,  ever  young. 
Ever  honoured,  ever  sung, 

Stain'd  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes. 

In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes 

Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim, 

In  the  crimson  liquor  swim ; 

From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine 

Let  a  river  run  with  wine  : 
God  of  youth,  let  this  day  here 
Enter  neither  care  nor  fear. 

J.  Fletcher  {Falentinian,  Act  V,  Sc.  8). 
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QUEEN  of  the  Argives  (thus  the  poet  spake), 
Great  lady  Helen,  thou  hast  made  me  wise  ; 
Veiled  is  the  world,  but  all  the  soul  awake, 
Purged  by  thine  anger,  clearer  far  than  eyes. 

Deep  is  the  darkness ;    for  my  bride  is  hidden. 
Crown  of  my  glory,  guerdon  of  my  song  : 

Dread  is  the  vision  ;    thou  art  here  unbidden, 
Mute  and  reproachful,  since  I  did  thee  wrong. 

Sweetest  of  wanderers,  grievest  thou  for  friends 
Tricked  by  a  phantom,  cheated  to  the  grave  ? 

Woe  worth  the  God,  the  mocking  God,  that  sends 
Lies  to  the  pious,  furies  to  the  brave. 

Pardon  our  falsehood  :    thou  wert  far  away, 
Gathering  the  lotus  down  the  Egypt-water, 

Wifely  and  duteous,  hearing  not  the  fray, 
Taking  no  stain  from  all  those  years  of  slaughter  : 

Guiltless,  yet  mournful.    Tell  the  poets  truths ; 

Tell  them  real  beauty  leadeth  not  to  strife ; 
Weep  for  the  slain,  those  many  blooming  youths : 

Tears  such  as  thine  might  bring  them  back  to  life. 

Dear,  gentle  lady,  if  the  web  's  unthreaded. 

Slander  and  fable  fairly  rent  in  twain. 
Then,  by  the  days  when  thou  wert  loved  and  wedded. 

Give  me,  I  pray,  my  bride's  glad  smile  again. 

W.  Cory. 
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FOR  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile  ; 
But  some  their  function  have  disclaimed, 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn  : 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 

While  all-too-daringly  the  veil 

Of  nature  was  withdrawn  ! 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  chords  Alcaeus  smote. 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe  !    woe  to  Tyrants !    from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
By  winged  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit ; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  Aeolian  lute. 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
What  rapture  !    could  ye  seize 
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Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy  ;    a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust : 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just ! 

W.  Wordsworth  {September,  1819,  25-60). 


10 1.  Sonnet 

CAPTAIN  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  Arms, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  dores  may  sease, 
If  ever  deed  of  honour  did  thee  please, 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  Fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 
And  he  can  spred  thy  Name  o're  Lands  and  Seas, 
What  ever  clime  the  Suns  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses  Bowre, 
The  great  Emathian  Conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  Temple  and  Towre 

Went  to  the  ground  :    And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electro's  Poet  had  the  power 
To  save  th'  Athenian  Walls  from  ruine  bare. 

J.  Milton. 
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IPHIGENEIA,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right-hand,  and  said, 

*  O  father  !    I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly  what  the  Goddess  spake.     Old-age 
Obscures  the  senses.     If  my  nurse,  who  knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms 

And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words,  lo 

And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine. 

Might  not  he  also  hear  one  word  amiss. 

Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympos?  ' 

The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head. 

The  tears  dropt  down  it,  but  the  king  of  men 

Replied  not.     Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more. 

*  O  father  !    say'st  thou  nothing  ?    Hear'st  thou  not 
Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 
Listen'd  to  fondly,  and  awaken'd  me 

To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds,  20 

When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs. 

And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest  .'*  ' 

He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still, 

And  this,  and  this  alone,  brought  tears  from  her, 

Altho'  she  saw  fate  nearer  :    then  with  sighs, 

*  I  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  hair  before 
Benignant  Artemis,  and  not  have  dimmed 
Her  polisht  altar  with  my  virgin  blood  ; 

I  thought  to  have  selected  the  white  flowers 

To  please  the  Nymphs,  and  to  have  askt  of  each         30 

By  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  regret, 
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Whether,  since  both  my  parents  willed  the  change, 
I  might  at  Hymen's  feet  bend  my  dipt  brow  ; 
And  (after  these  who  mind  us  girls  the  most) 
Adore  our  own  Athena,  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes. 
But,  father  !    to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 

Your  love,  O  father  !    go  ere  I  am  gone ■ ' 

Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her  back. 

Bending  his  lofty  head  far  over  hers,  40 

And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved  and  burst. 

He  turn'd  away  ;    not  far,  but  silent  still. 

She  now  first  shudder'd  ;    for  in  him,  so  nigh, 

So  long  a  silence  seem'd  the  approach  of  death. 

And  like  it.     Once  again  she  rais'd  her  voice. 

'  O  father  !    if  the  ships  are  now  detain'd. 

And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  Gods  above, 

When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be  one  prayer 

The  less  to  them  ;    and  purer  can  there  be 

Any,  or  more  fervent  than  the  daughter's  prayer        50 

For  her  dear  father's  safety  and  success?  ' 

A  groan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his  resolve. 

An  aged  man  now  enter'd,  and  without 

One  word,  stept  slowly  on,  and  took  the  wrist 

Of  the  pale  maiden.     She  lookt  up,  and  saw 

The  fillet  of  the  priest  and  calm  cold  eyes. 

Then  turn'd  she  where  her  parent  stood,  and  cried, 

'  O  father  !   grieve  no  more  :    the  ships  can  sail.' 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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ARTEMIDORA!    Gods  invisible, 
iWhile  thou  art  lying  faint  along  the  couch, 
Have  tied  the  sandal  to  thy  slender  feet 
And  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  convey 
Thy  weary  steps  where  other  rivers  flow. 
Refreshing  shades  will  waft  thy  weariness 
Away,  and  voices  like  thy  own  come  near 
And  nearer,  and  solicit  an  embrace.' 

Artemidora  sigh'd,  and  would  have  prest 
The  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was  too  weak.     lo 
Iris  stood  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake.     He  lookt  into 
Eyes  that  had  given  light  and  life  erewhile 
To  those  above  them,  but  now  dim  with  tears 
And  wakefulness.     Again  he  spoke  of  joy 
Eternal.     At  that  word,  that  sad  word,  joy, 
Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heav'd  once  more  : 
Her  head  fell  back  :    and  now  a  loud  deep  sob 
Swell'd  thro'  the  darken'd  chamber  ;    'twas  not  hers. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


104,  Tithonus 

I    ^  I  'HE  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
X  The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 

Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath, 

And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 

Consumes :    I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
.     Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world. 
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A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn.  lo 

Alas  !    for  this  grey  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice. 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God  ! 
I  ask'd  thee,  '  Give  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted  me. 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me  maim'd        20 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love. 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now. 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go  :    take  back  thy  gift  : 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance  30 

Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all  ? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart ;    there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 
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Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise,  40 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd  manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

Lo  !    ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest.  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt. 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true  ? 
*  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts.' 

Aye  me  !    aye  me  !    with  what  another  heart  50 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watch'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee  ;    saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kiss'd  60 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet. 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East  : 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  ? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
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Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 

Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 

Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,  70 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 

Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground ; 

Thou  seest  all  things,  theu  wilt  see  my  grave  : 

Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn  ; 

I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 

And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 

Lord  Tennyson. 


10  y,  Pheidippides 

Xcupere,  viKw^iv, 

FIRST  I  salute  this  soil  of  the  blessed,  river  and  rock  ! 
Gods  of  my  birthplace,  daemons  and  heroes,  honour 

to  all! 
Then  I  name  thee,  claim  thee  for  our  patron,  co-equal  in 

praise 
— Aye,  with  Zeus  the  Defender,  with  Her  of  the  aegis  and 

spear  ! 
Also,  ye  of  the  bow  and  the  buskin,  praised  be  your  peer, 
Now,  henceforth   and    forever, — O   latest   to   whom    I 

upraise 
Hand  and  heart  and  voice  !  For  Athens,  leave  pasture  and 

flock! 
Present  to  help,  potent  to  save,  Pan — patron  I  call ! 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettix,  see,  I  return  ! 
See,   'tis   myself  here  standing  alive,   no   spectre   that 

speaks !  10 
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Crowned  with  the  myrtle,  did  you  command  me,  Athens 

and  you, 
'  Run,  Pheidippides,  run  and  race,  reach  Sparta  for  aid  ! 
Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is   She  ? '    Your 

command  I  obeyed. 
Ran  and  raced  :  like  stubble,  some  field  which  a  fire  runs 

through, 
Was  the  space  between  city  and  city  :    two  days,  two 

nights  did  I  burn 
Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits  and  up  peab. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke  :  breath  served  but  for  '  Persia 

has  come  ! 
*  Persia  bids   Athens   proffer   slaves'-tribute,  water  and 

earth  ; 
Razed  to  the  ground  is  Eretria — but  Athens,  shall  Athens 

sink, 
Drop  into  dust  and  die — the  flower  of  Hellas  utterly 

die,        '  20 

Die,  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta,  the  stupid,  the 

stander-by  ? 
Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand  do  you  stretch 

o'er  destruction's  brink  ? 
How, — ^when  ?  No  care  for  my  limbs ! — there  's  lightning 

in  all  and  some — 
Fresh  and  fit  your  message  to  bear,  once  lips  give  it  birth  !  * 

O  my  Athens — Sparta  love  thee  ?     Did  Sparta  respond  ? 
j     Every  face  of  her  leered  in  a  furrow  of  envy,  mistrust. 
Malice, — each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glitter  of  gratified 
hate  ! 

i   Gravely  they  turned  to  take  counsel,  to  cast  for  excuses. 
I  stood 
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Quivering, — the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as  fire  frets,  an  inch 

from  dry  wood  : 
*  Persia  has  come,' Athens  asks  aid,  and  still  they  debate?  30 
Thunder,  thou  Zeus  !    Athene,  are  Spartans  a  quarry 

beyond 
Swing  of  thy  spear  ?    Phoibos  and  Artemis,  clang  them 

"  Ye  must  "  ! ' 

No  bolt  launched  from  Olumpos !    Lo,  their  answer  at 

last ! 
'  Has  Persia  come, — does  Athens  ask  aid, — may  Sparta 

befriend  ? 
Nowise  precipitate  judgment — too  weighty  the  issue  at 

stake  ! 
Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags  through  respect  to 

the  Gods ! 
Ponder  that  precept  of  old,  "  No  warfare,  whatever  the 

odds 
In  your  favour,  so  long  as  the  moon,  half-orbed,  is  unable 

to  take 
Full-circle  her  state  in  the  sky  !  "    Already  she  rounds  to 

it  fast  : 
Athens  must  wait,  patient  as  we — ^who  judgment  sus- 
pend.' 40 

Athens, — except   for    that    sparkle, — thy    name,    I    had 

mouldered  to  ash  ! 
That  sent  a  blaze  through  my  blood  ;   off,  off  and  away 

was  I  back, 
' — Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose  on  the  false  and 

the  vile  ! 
Yet  '  O  Gods  of  my  land  !  '  I  cried,  as  each  hillock  and 

plain, 
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Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  I  named,  rushing  past  them 

again, 
'  Have  ye  kept  faith,  proved  mindful  of  honours  we  paid 

you  erewhile  ? 
Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome  libation  1   Too 

rash 
Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  service  so  slack  ! 

*  Oak  and  olive  and  bay, — I  bid  you  cease  to  enwreathe 
Brows  made  bold  by  your  leaf  !    Fade  at  the  Persian's 

foot,  50 

You  that,  our  patrons  were  pledged,  should  never  adorn 

a  slave  ! 
Rather  I  h^il  thee,  Parnes, — trust  to  thy  wild  waste  tract ! 
Treeless,  herbless,  lifeless  mountain  !    What  matter  if 

slacked 
My  speed  may  hardly  be,  for  homage  to  crag  and  to  cave 
No  deity  deigns  to  drape  with  verdure  ?    at  least  I  can 

breathe. 
Fear  in  thee  no  fraud  from  the  blind,  no  lie  from  tlie 

mute  ! ' 

Such  my  cry  as,  rapid,  I  ran  over  Fames'  ridge ; 
Gully  and  gap  I  clambered  and  cleared  till,  sudden,  a  bar 
Jutted,  a  stoppage  of  stone  against  me,  blocking  the  way. 
Right !   for  I  minded  the  hollow  to  traverse,  the  fissure 
across :  60 

*  Where  I  could  enter,  there  I  depart  by  !   Night  in  the 

fosse  ? 
Out  of  the  day  dive,  into  the  day  as  bravely  arise !   No 

bridge 
Better  ! ' — when — ha  !  what  was  it  1  came  on,  of  wonders 

that  are  ? 
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There,  in  the  cool  of  a  cleft,  sat  he — majestical  Pan  ! 
Ivy  drooped  wanton,  kissed  his  head,  moss  cushioned  his 

hoof  : 
All  the  great  God  was  good  in  the  eyes  grave-kindly — 

the  curl 
Carved  on  the  bearded  cheek,  amused  at  a  mortal's  awe, 
As,  under  the  human  trunk,  the  goat-thighs  grand  I  saw. 

*  Halt,  Pheidippides  1 ' — ^halt  I  did,  my  brain  of  a  whirl : 
'  Hither    to    me !     Why    pale    in    my    presence  ?  '     he 

gracious  began  :  70 

*  How  is  it, — Athens,  only  in  Hellas,  holds  me  aloof  ? 

*  Athens,  she  only,  rears  me  no  fane,  makes  me  no  feast ! 
Wherefore  ?  Than  I  what  godship  to  Athens  more  helpful 

of  old  ? 
Ay,  and  still,  and  forever  her  friend  !  Test  Pan,  trust  me  ! 
Go,  bid  Athens  take  heart,  laugh  Persia  to  scorn,  have  faith 
In  the  temples  and  tombs !    Go,  say  to  Athens,  **  The 

Goat-God  saith  : 
When  Persia — so  much  as  strews  not  the  soil — is  cast  in 

the  sea, 
TJicn  praise  Pan  who  fought  in  the  ranks  with  your  most 

and  least, 
Goat-tliigh  to  greaved-thigh,  made  one  cause  with  the 

free  and  the  bold  !  " 

*  Say  Pan  saith  :   "  Let  this,  foreshowing  the  place,  be  the 

pledge  !  "  '  80 

(Gay,  the  liberal  hand  held  out  this  herbage  I  bear 
— Fennel — I  grasped  it  a-tremble  with  dew — whatever  it 

bode) 

*  While,  as  for  thee  '  .  .  .  But  enough  !    He  was  gone. 

If  I  ran  hitherto — 
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Re  sure  that,  the  rest  of  my  journey,  T  ran  no  longer,  but 

flew. 
Parnes  to  Athens — earth  no  more,  the  air  was  my  road  : 
Here  am  I  back.    Praise  Pan,  we  stand  no  more  on  the 

razor's  edge  ! 
Pan  for  Athens,  Pan  for  me  !    I  too  have  a  guerdon  rare  ! 

Then    spoke    Miltiades.      '  And    thee,    best    runner   of 

Greece, 
Whose  limbs  did  duty  indeed, — what  gift  is  promised 

thyself  ? 
Tell  it  us  straightway, — Athens  the  mother  demands  of 

her  son  !  '  90 

Rosily  blushed  the  youth  :    he  paused  :    but,  lifting  at 

length 
His  eyes  from  the  ground,  it  seemed  as  he  gathered  the 

rest  of  his  strength 
Into  the  utterance — '  Pan  spoke  thus  :    "  For  what  thou 

hast  done 
Count  on  a  worthy  reward  ]   Henceforth  be  allowed  thee 

release 
From  the  racer's  toil,  no  vulgar  reward  in  praise  or  in 

pelf !  " 

*  1  am  bold  to  believe.  Pan  means  reward  the  most  to  my 

mind  ! 
Fight  I  shall,  with  our  foremost,  wherever  this  fennel  may 

grow,— 
Pound — Pan  helping  us — Persia  to  dust,  and,  under  the 

deep, 
Whelm  her  away  for  ever  ;    and   then, — no  Athens  to 

save, — 
Marry  a  certain  maid,  I  know  keeps  faith  to  the  brave, — 
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Hie  to  my  house  and  home  :  and,  when  my  children  shall 
creep  loi 

Close  to  my  knees, — recount  how  the  God  was  awful  yet 
kind, 

Promised  their  sire  reward  to  the  full — rewarding  him — 
so!' 

Unforeseeing  one  !   Yes,  he  fought  on  the  Marathon  day  ! 

So,  when  Persia  was  dust,  all  cried  *  To  Akropolis  ! 

Run,  Pheidippides,  one  race  more  !  the  meed  is  thy  due  ! 

"Athens  is  saved,  thank  Pan,"  go  shout ! '  He  flung  down 
his  shield 

Ran  like  fire  once  more  :  and  the  space  'twixt  the  Fennel- 
field 

And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field  which  a  fire  runs 
through. 

Till  in  he  broke  :  '  Rejoice,  we  conquer  !  '  Like  wine 
through  clay,  no 

Joy  in  his  blood  bursting  his  heart,  he  died — the  bliss ! 

So,  to  this  day,  when  friend  meets  friend,  the  word  of  salute 
Is  still  '  Rejoice  !  '-^his  word  which  brought  rejoicing 

indeed. 
So  is  Pheidippides  happy  for  ever, — the  noble  strong  man 
Who  could  race  like  a  God,  bear  the  face  of  a  God,  whom 

a  God  loved  so  well ; 
He  saw  the  land  saved  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  was 

suffered  to  tell 
Such  tidings,  yet  never  decline,  but,  gloriously  as  he  began. 
So  to  end  gloriously — once  to  shout,  thereafter  be  mute  : 
*  Athens  is  saved  !  ' — Pheidippides  dies  in  the  shout  for 

his  meed. 

R.  Browning. 
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IT  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :    I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees  :   all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;    on  shore,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades  lo 

Vext  the  dim  sea  :    I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ;    cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met  ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades  20 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :    but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;    and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire  30 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
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Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with 

me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — ^you  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ;  50 

Death  closes  all :    but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes :   the  slow  moon  climbs :   the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;    for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
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And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;    and  tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 

Lord  Tennyson. 


107,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia 

FAR,  far  from  here, 
The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  bay 
Among  the  green  lUyrian  hills ;   and  there 
The  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair. 
And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes. 
The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea-side  air 
Buoyant  and  fresh,  the  mountain  flowers 
As  virginal  and  sweet  as  ours. 
And  there,  they  say,  two  bright  and  aged  snakes, 
Who  once  were  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  10 

Bask  in  the  glens  or  on  the  warm  sea-shore, 
In  breathless  quiet,  after  all  their  ills. 
Nor  do  they  see  their  country,  nor  the  place 
Where  the  Sphinx  lived  among  the  frowning  hills, 
Nor  the  unhappy  palace  of  their  race. 
Nor  Thebes,  nor  the  Ismenus,  any  more. 

There  those  two  live,  far  in  the  Illyrian  brakes. 
They  had  stay'd  long  enough  to  see. 
In  Thebes,  the  billow  of  calamity 
Over  their  own  dear  children  roll'd,  20 
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Curse  upon  curse,  pang  upon  pang, 
For  years,  they  sitting  helpless  in  their  home, 
A  grey  old  man  and  woman  ;   yet  of  old 
The  Gods  had  to  their  marriage  come, 
And  at  the  banquet  all  the  Muses  sang. 

Therefore  they  did  not  end  their  days 

In  sight  of  blood  ;   but  were  rapt,  far  away, 

To  where  the  west  wind  plays. 

And  murmurs  of  the  Adriatic  come 

To  those  untrodden  mountain  lawns ;  and  there    30 

Placed  safely  in  changed  forms,  the  Pair 

Wholly  forget  their  first  sad  life,  and  home, 

And  all  that  Theban  woe,  and  stray 

For  ever  through  the  glens,  placid  and  dumb. 

M.  Arnold 
(Emfedocles  on  Etna,  Act  I,  Sc.  ii,  427-60). 


108,  Cleon 

*  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said ' — 

CLEON  the  poet  (from  the  sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea. 
And  laugh    their   pride   when   the   light   wave   lisps 

*  Greece  ')— 
To  Protos  in  his  Tyranny  :   much  health  ! 
They  give  thy  letter  to  me,  even  now : 
I  read  and  seem  as  if  I  heard  thee  speak. 
The  master  of  thy  galley  still  unlades 
Gift  after  gift ;    they  block  my  court  at  last 
And  pile  themselves  along  its  portico 
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Royal  with  sunset,  like  a  thought  of  thee  :  lo 

And  one  white  she-slave  from  the  group  dispersed 

Of  black  and  white  slaves  (like  the  chequer-work 

Pavement,  at  once  my  nation's  work  and  gift, 

Now  covered  with  this  settle-down  of  doves), 

One  lyric  woman,  in  her  crocus  vest 

Woven  of  sea-wools,  with  her  two  white  hands 

Commends  to  me  the  strainer  and  the  cup 

Thy  lip  hath  bettered  ere  it  blesses  mine. 

Well-counselled,  king,  in  thy  munificence  ! 

For  so  shall  men  remark,  in  such  an  act  20 

Of  love  for  him  whose  song  gives  life  its  joy, 

Thy  recognition  of  the  use  of  life ; 

Nor  call  thy  spirit  barely  adequate 

To  help  on  life  in  straight  ways,  broad  enough 

For  vulgar  souls,  by  ruling  and  the  rest. 

Thou,  in  the  daily  building  of  thy  tower, 

Whether  in  fierce  and  sudden  spasms  of  toil, 

Or  through  dim  lulls  of  unapparent  growth. 

Or  when  the  general  work  'mid  good  acclaim 

Climbed  with  the  eye  to  cheer  the  architect,         30 

Didst  ne'er  engage  in  wort  for  mere  work's  sake — 

Hadst  ever  in  thy  heart  the  luring  hope 

Of  some  eventual  rest  a-top  of  it, 

Whence,  all  the  tumult  of  the  building  hushed, 

Thou  first  of  men  mightst  look  out  to  the  East  : 

The  vulgar  saw  thy  tower,  thou  sawest  the  sun. 

For  this,  I  promise  on  thy  festival 

To  pour  libation,  looking  o'er  the  sea, 

Making  this  slave  narrate  thy  fortunes,  speak 

Thy  great  words,  and  describe  thy  royal  face —      40 

Wishing  thee  wholly  where  Zeus  lives  the  most 

Within  the  eventual  element  of  calm. 
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Thy  letter's  first  requirement  meets  me  here. 
It  is  as  thou  hast  heard  :    in  one  short  life 
I,  Cleon,  have  effected  all  those  things 
Thou  wonderingly  dost  enumerate. 
That  epos  on  thy  hundred  plates  of  gold 
Is  mine, — and  also  mine  the  little  chant, 
So  sure  to  rise  from  every  fishing-bark 
When,  lights  at  prow,  the  seamen  haul  their  nets.    50 
The  image  of  the  sun-god  on  the  phare 
Men  turn  from  the  sun's  self  to  see,  is  mine  ; 
The  Poecile,  o'er-storied  its  whole  length. 
As  thou  didst  hear,  with  painting,  is  mine  too. 
I  know  the  true  proportions  of  a  man 
And  woman  also,  not  observed  before ; 
And  I  have  written  three  books  on  the  soul. 
Proving  absurd  all  W^ritten  hitherto, 
And  putting  us  to  ignorance  again. 
For  music, — ^why,  1  have  combined  the  moods,       60 
Inventing  one.     In  brief,  all  arts  are  mine ; 
Thus  much  the  people  know  and  recognize. 
Throughout  our  seventeen  islands.     Marvel  not. 
We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Than  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite. 
Look  not  so  great,  beside  their  simple  way, 
To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  once, 
One  mind-point,  and  no  other  at  a  time, — 
Compares  the  small  .part  of  a  man  of  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age,  70 

Great  in  his  way — not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours ; 
And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know. 
For,  what  we  call  this  life  of  men  on  earth, 
This  sequence  of  the  soul's  achievements  here, 
Being,  as  I  find  much  reason  to  conceive, 
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Intended  to  be  viewed  eventually 

As  a  great  whole,  not  analysed  to  parts, 

But  each  part  having  reference  to  all, — 

How  shall  a  certain  part,  pronounced  complete. 

Endure  effacement  by  another  part?  80 

Was  the  thing  done? — Then,  what's  to  do  again? 

See,  in  the  chequered  pavement  opposite. 

Suppose  the  artist  made  a  perfect  rhomb. 

And  next  a  lozenge,  then  a  trapezoid — 

He  did  not  overlay  them,  superimpose 

The  new  upon  the  old  and  blot  it  out, 

But  laid  them  on  a  level  in  his  work, 

Making  at  last  a  picture  ;    there  it  lies. 

So,  first  the  perfect  separate  forms  were  made. 

The  portions  of  mankind — and  after,  so,  90 

Occurred  the  combination  of  the  same. 

Or  where  had  been  a  progress,  otherwise  ? 

Mankind,  made  up  of  all  the  single  men, — 

In  such  a  synthesis  the  labour  ends. 

Now,  mark  me — those  divine  men  of  old  time 

Have  reached,  thou  sayest  well,  each  at  one  point 

The  outside  verge  that  rounds  our  faculty ; 

And  where  they  reached,  who  can  do  more  than  reach  ? 

It  takes  but  little  water  just  to  touch 

At  some  one  point  the  inside  of  a  sphere,  100 

And,  as  we  turn  the  sphere,  touch  all  the  rest 

In  due  succession  :    but  the  finer  air 

Which  not  so  palpably  nor  obviously. 

Though  no  less  universally,  can  touch 

The  whole  circumference  of  that  emptied  sphere, 

Fills  it  more  fully  than  the  water  did ; 

Holds  thrice  the  weight  of  water  in  itself 

Resolved  into  a  subtler  element. 
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And  yet  the  vulgar  call  the  sphere  first  full 

Up  to  the  visible  height — and  after,  void;  no 

Not  knov^^ing  air's  more  hidden  properties. 

And  thus  our  soul,  misknow^n,  cries  out  to  Zeus 

To  vindicate  his  purpose  in  our  life — 

Why  stay  we  on  the  earth  unless  to  grow? 

Long  since,  I  imaged,  wrote  the  fiction  out. 

That  he  or  other  God,  descended  here 

And,  once  for  all,  showed  simultaneously 

What,  in  its  nature,  never  can  be  shown 

Piecemeal  or  in  succession ; — showed,  I  say, 

The  worth  both  absolute  and  relative  120 

Of  all  his  children  from  the  birth  of  time. 

His  instruments  for  all  appointed  work. 

I  now  go  on  to  image, — might  we  hear 

The  judgment  which  should  give  the  due  to  each. 

Show  where  the  labour  lay  and  where  the  ease. 

And  prove  Zeus'  self,  the  latent,  everywhere  ! 

This  is  a  dream.    But  no  dream,  let  us  hope, 

That  years  and  days,  the  summers  and  the  springs 

Follow  each  other  with  unwaning  powers ; 

The  grapes  which  dye  thy  wine,  are  richer  far      130 

Through  culture,  than  the  wild  wealth  of  the  rock  ; 

The  suave  plum  than  the  savage-tasted  drupe  ; 

The  pastured  honey-bee  drops  choicer  sweet ; 

The  flowers  turn  double,  and  the  leaves  turn  flowers ; 

That  young  and  tender  crescent-moon,  thy  slave, 

Sleeping  upon  her  robe  as  if  on  clouds. 

Refines  upon  the  women  of  my  youth. 

What,  and  the  soul  alone  deteriorates? 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer's,  no — 

Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no — nor  carved    140 

And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend  : 
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I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point : 

But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 

With  these  four,  running  these  into  one  soul, 

Who,  separate,  ignored  each  others'  arts. 

Say,  is  it  nothing  that  I  know  them  all  ? 

The  wild  flower  was  the  larger — I  have  dashed 

Rose-blood  upon  its  petals,  pricked  its  cup's 

Honey  with  wine,  and  driven  its  seed  to  fruit, 

And  show  a  better  flower  if  not  so  large.  150 

I  stand,  myself.     Refer  this  to  the  gods 

Whose  gift  alone  it  is !    which,  shall  I  dare 

(All  pride  apart)  upon  the  absurd  pretext 

That  such  a  gift  by  chance  lay  in  my  hand. 

Discourse  of  lightly  or  depreciate? 

It  might  have  fallen  to  another's  hand — what  then? 

I  pass  too  surely  :   let  at  least  truth  stay  ! 

And  next,  of  what  thou  followest  on  to  ask. 
This  being  with  me  as  I  declare,  O  king. 
My  works,  in  all  these  varicoloured  kinds,  160 

So  done  by  me,  accepted  so  by  men — 
Thou  askest  if  (my  soul  thus  in  men's  hearts) 
I  must  not  be  accounted  to  attain 
The  very  crown  and  proper  end  of  life. 
Inquiring  thence  how,  now  life  closeth  up, 
I  face  death  with  success  in  my  right  hand  : 
Whether  I  fear  death  less  than  dost  thyself 
The  fortunate  of  men.     '  For  '  (writest  thou) 
'  Thou  leavest  much  behind,  while  I  leave  nought : 
Thy  life  stays  in  the  poems  men  shall  sing,  170 

The  pictures  men  shall  study ;    while  my  life. 
Complete  and  whole  now  in  its  power  and  joy. 
Dies  altogether  with  my  brain  and  arm, 
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Is  lost  indeed ;    since,  what  survives  myself  ? 

The  brazen  statue  that  o'erlooks  my  grave, 

Set  on  the  promontory  which  I  named. 

And  that — some  supple  courtier  of  my  heir 

Shall  use  its  robed  and  sceptred  arm,  perhaps, 

To  fix  the  rope  to,  which  best  drags  it  down. 

I  go,  then  :    triumph  thou,  who  dost  not  go  !  '       i8o 

Nay,  thou  art  worthy  of  hearing  my  whole  mind. 
Is  this  apparent,  when  thou  turn'st  to  muse 
Upon  the  scheme  of  earth  and  man  in  chief. 
That  admiration  grows  as  knowledge  grows? 
That  imperfection  means  perfection  hid. 
Reserved  in  part,  to  grace  the  aftertime? 
If,  in  the  morning  of  philosophy, 
Ere  aught  had  been  recorded,  aught  perceived, 
Thou,  with  the  light  now  in  thee,  couldst  have  looked 
On  all  earth's  tenantry,  from  worm  to  bird,  190 

Ere  man  had  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage — 
Thou  wouldst  have  seen  them  perfect,  and  deduced 
The  perfectness  of  others  yet  unseen. 
Conceding  which, — had  Zeus  then  questioned  thee 
'  Shall  I  go  on  a  step,  improve  on  this, 
Do  more  for  visible  creatures  than  is  done  ?  ' 
Thou  wouldst  have  answered,  '  Ay,  by  making  each 
Grow  conscious  in  himself — by  that  alone. 
All 's  perfect  else  :    the  shell  sucks  fast  the  rock, 
The  fish  strikes  through  the  sea,  the  snake  both  swims  200 
And  slides,  the  birds  take  flight,  forth  range  the  beasts, 
Till  life's  mechanics  can  no  further  go — 
And  all  this  joy  in  natural  life,  is  put. 
Like  fire  from  oft"  Thy  finger  into  each, 
So  exquisitely  perfect  is  the  same. 
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But  'tis  pure  fire — and  they  mere  matter  are  ; 

It  has  them,  not  they  it :   and  so  I  choose 

For  man,  Thy  last  premeditated  work 

(If  I  might  add  a  glory  to  the  scheme) 

That  a  third  thing  should  stand  apart  from  both,     210 

A  quality  arise  within  the  soul, 

Which,  intro-active,  made  to  supervise 

And  feel  the  force  it  has  may  view  itself, 

And  so  be  happy.'     Man  might  live  at  first 

The  animal  life  :    but  is  there  nothing  more? 

In  due  time,  let  him  critically  learn 

How  he  lives ;    and,  the  more  he  gets  to  know 

Of  his  own  life's  adaptabilities. 

The  more  joy-giving  will  his  life  become. 

The  man  who  hath  this  quality,  is  best.  220 

But  thou,  king,  hadst  more  reasonably  said  : 
'  Let  progress  end  at  once, — man  make  no  step 
Beyond  the  natural  man,  the  better  beast, 
Using  his  senses,  not  the  sense  of  sense.' 
In  man  there  's  failure,  only  since  he  left 
The  lower  and  inconscious  forms  of  life. 
We  called  it  an  advance,  the  rendering  plain 
A  spirit  might  grow  conscious  of  that  life. 
And,  by  new  lore  so  added  to  the  old, 
Take  each  step  higher  over  the  brute's  head.  230 

This  grew  the  only  life,  the  pleasure-house. 
Watch-tower  and  treasure-fortress  of  the  soul, 
Which  whole  surrounding  flats  of  natural  life 
Seemed  only  fit  to  yield  subsistence  to  ; 
A  tower  that  crowns  a  country.     But  alas  ! 
The  soul  now  climbs  it  just  to  perish  there. 
For  thence  we  have  discovered  ('tis  no  dream — 
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We  know  this,  which  we  had  not  else  perceived) 

That  there  's  a  world  of  capability 

For  J07,  spread  round  about  us,  meant  for  us,  240 

Inviting  us ;    and  still  the  soul  craves  all, 

And  still  the  flesh  replies,  'Take  no  jot  more 

Than  ere  thou  climbedst  the  tower  to  look  abroad  ! 

Nay,  so  much  less,  as  that  fatigue  has  brought 

Deduction  to  it.'     We  struggle — fain  to  enlarge 

Our  bounded  physical  recipiency, 

Increase  our  power,  supply  fresh  oil  to  life. 

Repair  the  waste  of  age  and  sickness.     No, 

It  skills  not :    life  's  inadequate  to  joy, 

As  the  soul  sees  joy,  tempting  life  to  take.  250 

They  praise  a  fountain  in  my  garden  here 

Wherein  a  Naiad  sends  the  water-bow 

Thin  from  her  tube  ;    she  smiles  to  see  it  rise. 

What  if  I  told  her,  it  is  just  a  thread 

From  that  great  river  which  the  hills  shut  up, 

And  mock  her  with  my  leave  to  take  the  same? 

The  artificer  has  given  her  one  small  tube 

Past  power  to  widen  or  exchange — what  boots 

To  know  she  might  spout  oceans  if  she  could? 

She  cannot  lift  beyond  her  first  thin  thread,  260 

And  so  a  man  can  use  but  a  man's  joy 

While  he  sees  God's.     Is  it,  for  Zeus  to  boast 

'  See,  man,  how  happy  I  live,  and  despair — 

That  I  may  be  still  happier — for  thy  use  !  ' 

If  this  were  so,  we  could  not  thank  our  Lord, 

As  hearts  beat  on  to  doing  :    'tis  not  so — 

Malice  it  is  not.     Is  it  carelessness? 

Still,  no.     If  care — where  is  the  sign,  I  ask — 

And  get  no  answer  :    and  agree  in  sum, 

O  king,  with  thy  profound  discouragement,  270 
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Who  seest  the  wider  but  to  sigh  the  more. 
Most  progress  is  most  failure  !    thou  sayest  well. 

The  last  point  now  : — thou  dost  except  a  case — 
Holding  joy  not  impossible  to  one 
With  artist-gifts — to  such  a  man  as  I — 
Who  leave  behind  me  living  works  indeed  ; 
For,  such  a  poem,  such  a  painting  lives. 
What?    dost  thou  verily  trip  upon  a  word. 
Confound  the  accurate  view  of  what  joy  is 
(Caught  somewhat  clearer  by  my  eyes  than  thine)  280 
With  feeling  joy?    confound  the  knowing  how 
And  showing  how  to  live  (my  faculty) 
With  actually  living? — Otherwise 
Where  is  the  artist's  vantage  o'er  the  king? 
Because  in  my  great  epos  I  display 
How  divers  men  young,  strong,  fair,  wise,  can  act — 
Is  this  as  though  I  acted?    if  I  paint. 
Carve  the  young  Phoebus,  am  I  therefore  young? 
Methinks  I'm  older  that  I  bowed  myself 
The  many  years  of  pain  that  taught  me  art !  290 

Indeed,  to  know  is  something,  and  to  prove 
How  all  this  beauty  might  be  enjoyed,  is  more  : 
But,  knowing  nought,  to  enjoy  is  something  too. 
Yon  rower  with  the  moulded  muscles  there 
Lowering  the  sail,  is  nearer  it  than  I. 
I  can  write  love-odes — thy  fair  slave  's  an  ode. 
I  get  to  sing  of  love,  when  grown  too  grey 
For  being  beloved  :    she  turns  to  that  young  man, 
The  muscles  all  a-ripple  on  his  back. 
I  know  the  joy  of  kingship  :   well — thou  art  king  !    300 

'  But,'  sayest  thou — (and  I  marvel,  I  repeat, 

To  find  thee  tripping  on  a  mere  word)  '  what 
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Thou  writest,  paintest,  stays  :    that  does  not  die  : 
Sappho  survives,  because  we  sing  her  songs, 
And  Aeschylus,  because  we  read  his  plays  ! ' 
Why,  if  they  live  still,  let  them  come  and  take 
Thy  slave  in  my  despite,  drink  from  thy  cup, 
Speak  in  my  place.     Thou  diest  while  I  survive? 
Say  rather  that  my  fate  is  deadlier  still, 
In  this,  that  every  day  my  sense  of  joy  310 

Grows  more  acute,  my  soul  (intensified 
By  power  and  insight)  more  enlarged,  more  keen  ; 
While  every  day  my  hairs  fall  more  and  more. 
My  hand  shakes,  and  the  heavy  years  increase — 
The  horror  quickening  still  from  year  to  year, 
The  consummation  coming  past  escape. 
When  I  shall  know  most,  and  yet  least  enjoy — 
When  all  my  works  wherein  I  prove  my  worth, 
Being  present  still  to  mock  me  in  men's  mouths, 
Alive  still,  in  the  phrase  of  such  as  thou,  320 

I,  I,  the  feeling,  thinking,  acting  man. 
The  man  who  loved  his  life  so  overmuch, 
Shall  sleep  in  my  urn.     It  is  so  horrible, 
I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 
— To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us  : 
That,  stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  the  life  at  large —  330 

Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fly. 
Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.     But,  no  ! 
Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;    and,  alas, 
He  must  have  done  so,  were  it  possible  ! 
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Live  long  and  happy,  and  in  that  thought  die, 
Glad  for  what  was.     Farewell.     And  for  the  rest, 
I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright 
Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine 
To  one  called  Paulus — we  have  heard  his  fame        340 
Indeed,  if  Christus  be  not  one  with  him — 
I  know  not,  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 
Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew, 
As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 
Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us? 
Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king, 
In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one. 
As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all. 
He  writeth,  doth  he?    well,  and  he  may  write. 
Oh,  the  Jew  findeth  scholars  !    certain  slaves  350 

Who  touched  on  this  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ ; 
And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 
Their  doctrines  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man. 

R.  Browning. 


lop,  Eucrates 


IEUCRATE8  of  Athens,  athlete  once, 
J  Pancratist  in  the  last  Olympian  games, 
In  my  flush  youth,  with  every  sinew  iron, 
Living  and  loving  life  and  all  its  flower — 
I,  Eucrates,  shall  answer  this  old  man 
And  the  low  wail  of  his  philosophies ; 
If  this  be  deemed  philosophy  to  weep 
With  trembling  hands  at  fortune,  and  lament 
Because  one  Death  sits  portress  at  the  end 
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Of  Life's  best  avenues,  with  equal  hand  lo 

To  quench  the  torch  of  every  passenger. 

This  dim-eyed  dotard  with  his  woolly  cheeks, 

Due  to  the  silence  of  the  paths  of  sleep, 

Must  wail  to  leave  what  he  cannot  enjoy, 

And  call  life  nothing  :    '  As  the  race  of  leaves 

So  men  depart  :    in  slumber  they  forget 

Their  deed  and  place  as  tho'  they  had  not  been. 

And  they  have  vainly  seen  a  little  light 

In  tasting  treble  evil  all  their  days.' 

Old  man,  refrain  to  weep — shall  tears  put  by  20 

The  Titan  hand  of  silence?     All  is  well. 

No  gods  are  we  to  mete  our  living  hours 

By  aeons,  or  carve  out  our  destinies 

Each  rebel  to  his  whim  :    since  then  the  earth 

Would  wreck  herself  on  inconsistencies. 

And  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  start  awry, 

'Tis  better  that  necessity  should  guide 

Than  daedal-hearted  man.     To  each  is  laid 

The  measure  of  his  days  :   shall  we  disdain 

The  sweet  earth-honey,  since  our  sullen  lips  30 

May  not  attain  the  God's  ambrosial  meal? 

Nay,  rather  this  intensity  of  youth 
Bewilders  us  like  wine  :    so  much  to  learn, 
Such  large  and  ripe  enjoyment  every  way 
Environs  it  :    wherein,  with  evident  voice, 
The  God  says,  '  Take  thy  prime  and  use  its  flower  : 
The  limbs  and  nerve  of  morning  age  are  thine 
To  use  them  for  a  little.'    And  I  say, 
God,  thou  hast  given  me  much  :    not  mucli  in  time 
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But  in  enjoyment  much.     It  comes  of  thee  40 

This  luxurious  fervour  in  the  vein, 

The  sense  of  life  like  the  deep  air  of  spring, 

The  thrill  at  noble  form  or  melody 

In  breathing  words  of  song,  the  inordinate 

Relish  of  action,  and  the  low  throb  of  love. 

Surely  it  is  enough  to  be  alive. 

And  taste  thy  youth  and  its  immensities 

Of  all  endeavour,  without  ache  or  jar. 

And  its  free  pulse  divinely  arrogant 

To  drink  the  utter  splendour  of  the  earth.  50 

All  things  have  process  to  their  end,  and  these 
Shall  have  their  end  :    but  they  are  beautiful 
As  if  they  lasted  always.     The  iris  glance 
Zoning  the  crest  of  momentary  waves 
Is  not  less  fair  than  Pallas'  ivory  blush 
That  Pheidias  stampt  for  ages.     I  accept 
The  limit  of  my  time  without  one  tear  : 
And  till  it  come,  I  taste  my  honeycomb, 
And  pipe  and  love  and  thank  the  Gods,  secure 
And  never  fearing  what  I  cannot  change.  60 

Old  man,  earth's  ways  are  many  for  delight : 
Is  love  of  country  despicable  joy? 
Is  not  this  legend  of  our  Athens  grand, 
That,  sprung  of  earth,  and  owning  none  supreme, 
We  teach  the  nations  freedom?     How  divine 
The  echoes  throng  of  beautiful  old  days, 
As,  after  Dicast  toil,  in  tremulous  eve 
Out-leaning  on  our  old  Acropolis, 
We  see  the  land  of  heroes  all  our  own, 
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And  Hellas  crowded  under  in  warm  bays,  70 

Hill-fort  and  pharos,  shimmering  arsenals, 

Sea-mound  and  headland,  violet-amber  coil 

Of  waters,  gray-green  down,  and  inland  knolls, 

And  rings  and  rim  of  austere  eminence. 

Or,  faint  in  deeper  midlands  far  away. 

See  mighty  dells  whence  Cyclops  hammered  iron. 

Or  quarried  arches  of  Tirynthian  wall : 

And  solitary  gorge,  to  whose  bleached  head 

The  still  slow  growth  of  centuries  has  given 

Intensity  and  emphasis  of  calm.  80 

See  hoary  chasms,  the  charnels  of  the  prime. 

Wherein  the  great  hill  monster  may  have  left 

His  skeleton,  an  Argus  when  the  string 

Of  Hermes  slew  him  ;    and  the  dragon  coils 

Wither  in  night  for  ever  so,  until 

A  new  world  wakes  upon  them,  and  men  cry. 

Behold,  a  portent  of  ancestral  days. 

This  too  is  fair  and  nearest  Gods'  desire  ; 
When  all  thy  city  musters  civic  war, 
To  feel  the  marching  paean  lighten  thro'  90 

Thy  soul,  and  teach  it  glorious  to  assume 
The  panting  need  of  contest  sweet  as  wine. 
Man  girds  the  ache  of  action  on  his  soul. 
And  learns  he  must  eternalize  himself 
By  glory,  when  the  bitter  loamy  mound 
Has  warpt  his  bones ;    or  that  last  lustral  flame 
Has  wrapt  the  noble  motion  and  desire 
Of  life  into  an  urn.     Such  meanings  throng 
The  flutes  of  war  ;    he  thrills  and  on  he  drives 
With  searching  eyes,  until  his  dream  is  deed.  100 

Lo,  with  a  cry  he  wrestles  into  it  all, 
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The  trample  and  the  shocks,  the  blind  hot  mist, 

Visions  of  Ares,  all  the  shielded  jar. 

The  foamy  contest  and  the  smoking  toil 

Of  steed  and  phalanx.     So  he  shatters  down 

The  hedge  of  level  steel,  invulnerable ; 

On  crushes  thro'  the  thunder  and  the  blows 

Emerging  victor  :    to  the  Gods  he  bares 

His  reeking  sword,  and  fording  on  with  pride 

Tears  from  the  rampart  altar  to  his  brow  no 

The  olive  leaf  immortal,  and  so  dies. 

Or  sweet  is  yet  this  softer  scheme  of  days  ; 
When  rose-crowned  in  some  marble  portico. 
We  must  away  beyond  the  vineyard  props, 
Still  as  the  green-eyed  locust  on  their  leaves — 
On  mirrored  seas,  twin  tawny  sails,  a  veil 
Of  saffron,  which  is  sunset,  where  a  horn 
Of  light  just  frays  the  corner  gray  of  the  cloud. 
There  listen  to  old  tumult  clothed  in  odes 
By  rosy  lips  and  Orthian  symphonies  120 

And  older  legend  of  the  giant  wars ; 
Here  on  the  branchy  marble  squares  dispread 
Fat  icy  gourds,  and  nard,  and  violet  crowns ; 
And  smooth  white  flute-girls  at  my  feasting  couch. 
Chirping  cicala-like,  and  petulant 
To  dabble  ivory  fingers  in  the  spilth 
Of  wine-skins.     Foremost  she,  whose  bountiful  hair 
Out-curves  the  forehead  fillet  ripplingly 
Above  her  eyes  of  sea-blue  alkanet — 
Who  sings  half-smiling  thro'  her  choral  ode  130 

With  hectic  lips  and  regal  languid  eyes ; 
She,  as  the  cadence  deepens,  shakes  aside 
Her  shy  luxurious  indolence  with  joy, 
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Glows  with  the  access  of  the  music's  mood  : 

Her  arms  are  rhythmic  :   her  full  fruited  form 

Swathed  in  delicious  tremor  :    tosses  back 

Her  fleece  of  richest  hair,  and  readjusts 

The  sindon  tunic  edge  against  the  bend 

Of  milky  shoulder,  and  the  curtain  shades 

Are  restless  at  the  little  thrilling  throat.  140 

Then  as  one  star  scales  amethystine  waves, 

In  sweet  new  girlhood  laughters  fresh  as  brine 

She  sparkles  and  she  ceases  sudden-wise  : 

And  comes  to  lean  half  over  into  my  eyes, 

The  fair  limb'd  girl  lithe  to  the  sandal  heel, 

Then  slips  me,  like  an  eel,  her  arms  about ; 

Sets  at  my  chin  her  nestling  face  aglow 

With  music,  '  Love,  I  sang  of,  but  my  song 

To  this  was  merely  shadow  ;    as  the  glint 

Of  yonder  Hesperus  on  intricate  waves  150 

Bcmocks  the  intense  Hesperus  himself.' 


Arc  these  not  worth  the  living?    Canst  thou  make 
Thy  heart  a  lie,  and  say  thou  scornest  all? 
While,  therefore,  all  is  good  and  sound  and  fair, 
I  pour  to  Human  Life  this  Myrrhine  bowl. 
And  quaff  libation  to  its  daemon  guard. 
I,  raising  towards  the  sunset  my  firm  arm. 
Crush  in  the  rich  blood-clusters  of  long  rows 
Of  vineyards  mellowed  under  full-eyed  day  ; 
So  crown  the  cup  :   while  thro'  its  amber  rims         160 
The  slant  lights  twinkle,  like  a  purple  sea 
Shot  with  sun-spangles.     All  the  juice  within 
Smooth  to  the  lip,  sea-fragment,  applc-swcet ; 
And  brain  and  heart  leap  as  I  drain  its  joy. 
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Cease  wailing  then,  dim-hearted  Cynic,  cease  : 
If  Titan  shine,  unveil  thy  feeble  eyes, 
And  learn  God's  utmost  splendour.     Light  and  life 
And  energy  are  ours  :    and,  crowning  all. 
Are  silence  and  not  undelicious  peace. 

Lord  de  Tabley. 


1 10,  Cor  inn  a  to   Tanagra 

From  Athens 


TANAGRA!    think  not  I  forget 
Thy  beautifully  storied  streets ; 
Be  sure  my  memory  bathes  yet 

In  clear  Thermodon,  and  yet  greets 
The  blithe  and  liberal  shepherd-boy. 
Whose  sunny  bosom  swells  with  joy. 
When  we  accept  his  matted  rushes 
Upheaved  with  sylvan  fruit ;  away  he  bounds,  and  blushes. 


I  promise  to  bring  back  with  me 

What  thou  with  transport  wilt  receive, 
The  only  proper  gift  for  thee. 

Of  which  no  mortal  shall  bereave 
In  later  times  thy  mouldering  walls, 
Until  the  last  old  turret  falls ; 
A  crown,  a  crown  from  Athens  won, 
A  crown  no  God  can  wear,  beside  Latona's  son. 
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III 
There  may  be  cities  who  refuse 

To  their  own  child  the  honors  due, 
And  look  ungently  on  the  Muse  ; 

But  ever  shall  those  cities  rue 
The  dry,  unyielding,  niggard  breast. 
Offering  no  nourishment,  no  rest, 
To  that  young  head  which  soon  shall  rise 
Disdainfully,  in  might  and  glory,  to  the  skies. 


Sweetly  where  caverned  Dirce  flows 

Do  white-armed  maidens  chant  my  lay. 

Flapping  the  while  with  laurel-rose 
The  honey-gathering  tribes  away  ; 

And  sweetly,  sweetly,  Attic  tongues 

Lisp  your  Corinna's  early  songs  ; 

To  her  with  feet  more  graceful  come 
The  verses  that  have  dwelt  in  kindred  breasts  at  home. 


O,  let  thy  children  lean  aslant 

Against  the  tender  mother's  knee, 
And  gaze  into  her  face,  and  want 

To  know  what  magic  there  can  be 
In  words  that  urge  some  eyes  to  dance. 
While  others  as  in  holy  trance 
Look  up  to  heaven  ;    be  such  my  praise  ! 
Why  linger?     I  must  haste,  or  lose  the  Delphic  bays. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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THERE  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  bine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning  :    but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Dion's  column'd  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  Oenone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine. 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill : 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass  : 
The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleeps. 
The  purple  flowers  droop  :    the  golden  bee 
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Is  lily-cradled  :    I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim. 

And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me  O  Earth,  hear  me  O  Hills,  O  Caves 
That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake  !  O  mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 

A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape  :    for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine  : 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horn'd,  white  hooved,    50 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  caird  me  from  the  cleft ; 
Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.     With  down-dropt  eyes 
I  sat  alone  :    white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;   a  leopard-skin 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 
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Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's ; 
And  his  cheek  brighten'd  as  the  foam-bow  brightens    60 
When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And  listen'd,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

'  "  My  own  Oenone, 
Beautiful-brow'd  Oenone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  engrav'n         70 
'  For  the  most  fair  ',  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movements  and  the  charm  of  married  brows." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
And  added  "  This  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus ;    whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due  :     80 
But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve. 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire.  Here  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the  cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods." 
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'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :   one  silvery  cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies  :    and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon" 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and  thro'.     100 

'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud,  and  lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom 
Coming  thro'  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion'd,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  "  from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sunder'd  champaign  clothed  with  corn. 
Or  labour'd  mines  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honour,"  she  said,  "  and  homage,  tax  and  toll. 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.  " 

'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
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"  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ;  120 

Power  fitted  to  the  season ;    wisdom-bred 

And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neighbour  crowns 

Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 

Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.     Such  boon  from  mc, 

From  me,  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born, 

A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-born, 

Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 

Only,  are  likest  Gods,  who  have  attain'd 

Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 

Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss  130 

In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;    but  Pallas  where  she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for),  but  to  live  by  law. 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 


'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said  :    "  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 
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Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 

So  shalt  thou  lind  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed. 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 
Unbiass'd  by  self-profit,  oh  !   rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee. 
So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 
To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks,  lOo 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

'  Here  she  ceased. 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried,  "  O  Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas  !  "  but  he  heard  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  ! 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful,  170 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  Jiair 
Ambiosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder  :    from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 
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The  herald  of  lier  triumph,  drawing  nigh 

Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  "  I  promise  thee 

TJie  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece." 

She  spoke  and  laugh'd  :    I  shut  my  sight  for  fear  : 

But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm, 

And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  eyes. 

As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 

And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower  ; 

And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 

And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

'  Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  1  die. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife  ?    am  I  not  fair  .? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
When  1  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard. 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail, 
Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.     Most  loving  is  she  ? 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prest 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew  200 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines. 
My  dark  tall  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  1  sat  210 

Low  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  Oenone  see  the  morning  mist 
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Sweep  thro'  them  ;    never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens, 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her, 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came  220 

Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  .upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change  ;    that  I  might  speak  my  mind, 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times. 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill 
Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone  ? 
Seal'd  it  with  kisses  ?    water'd  it  with  tears  ?  230 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  ! 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face  ? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth. 

Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live  ; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 

Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids ;   let  me  die.  240 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 
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Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills, 

Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     I  dimly  see 

My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 

Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 

Ere  it  is  born  :    her  child  ! — a  shudder  comes 

Across  me  :   never  child  be  born  of  me,  250 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes  ! 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone. 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound  260 

Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire.' 

Lord  Tennyson. 


112,  Thrasymedes  and  Eume 

WHO  will  away  to  Athens  with  me?    who 
Loves  choral  songs  and  maidens  crown'd  with  flowers, 
Unenvious  ?    mount  the  pinnace ;    hoist  the  sail. 
I  promise  ye,  as  many  as  are  here, 
Ye  shall  not,  while  ye  tarry  with  me,  taste. 
From  unrinsed  barrel  the  diluted  wine 
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Of  a  low  vineyard  or  a  plant  ill-pruned, 

But  such  as  anciently  the  Aegean  isles 

Pour'd  in  libation  at  their  solemn  feasts  : 

And  the  same  goblets  shall  ye  grasp,  embost  lo 

With  no  vile  figures  of  loose  languid  boors. 

But  such  as  Gods  have  lived  with  and  have  led. 

The  sea  smiles  bright  before  us.     What  white  sail 
Plays  yonder  ?    what  pursues  it  .?     Like  two  hawks 
Away  they  fly.     Let  us  away  in  time 
To  overtake  them.     Are  they  menaces 
We  hear  ?     And  shall  the  strong  repulse  the  weak, 
Enraged  at  her  defender  ?     Hippias ! 
Art  thou  the  man  ?    'Twas  Hippias.     Ele  had  found 
His  sister  borne  from  the  Cecropian  port  20 

By  Thrasymedes.     And  reluctantly? 
Ask,  ask  the  maiden  ;    I  have  no  reply. 

'  Brother  !    O  brother  Hippias  !    O,  if  love, 
If  pity,  ever  toucht  thy  breast,  forbear  ! 
Strike  not  the  brave,  the  gentle,  the  beloved, 
My  Thrasymedes,  with  his  cloak  alone 
Protecting  his  own  head  and  mine  from  harm.' 
'  Didst  thou  not  once  before,'  cried  Hippias, 
Regardless  of  his  sister,  hoarse  with  wrath 
At  Thrasymedes,  '  didst  not  thou,  dog-eyed,  30 

Dare,  as  she  walkt  up  to  the  Parthenon, 
On  the  most  holy  of  all  holy  days. 
In  sight  of  all  the  city,  dare  to  kiss 
Her  maiden  cheek?  ' 

'  Ay,  before  all  the  Gods, 
Ay,  before  Pallas,  before  Artemis, 
Ay,  before  Aphrodite,  before  Here, 
I  dared  ;    and  dare  again.     Arise,  my  spouse  ! 
Arise  !    and  let  my  lips  quaff  purity 
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From  thy  fair  open  brow.' 

The  sword  was  up, 
And  yet  he  kist  her  twice.     Some  god  withheld  40 

The  arm  of  Hippias ;   his  proud  blood  seeth'd  slower 
And  smote  his  breast  less  angrily ;    he  laid 
His  hand  on  the  white  shoulder,  and  spake  thus  : 
'  Ye  must  return  with  me.     A  second  time 
Offended,  will  our  sire  Pisistratos 

Pardon  the  affront  ?     Thou  shouldst  have  askt  thyself 
This  question  ere  the  sail  first  flapt  the  mast.' 
'  Already  thou  hast  taken  life  from  me ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,'  said  the  sad  youth,  his  eyes 
Sparkling  ;    but  whether  love  or  rage  or  grief  50 

They  sparkled  with,  the  Gods  alone  could  see. 
Piraeus  they  re-entered,  and  their  ship 
Drove  up  the  little  waves  against  the  quay, 
Whence  was  thrown  out  a  rope  from  one  above, 
And  Hippias  caught  it      From  the  virgin's  waist 
Her  lover  dropt  his  arm,  and  blusht  to  think 
He  had  retain'd  it  there  in  sight  of  rude 
Irreverent  men  :    he  led  her  forth,  nor  spake. 
Hippias  walkt  silent  too,  until  they  reacht 
I'he  mansion  of  Pisistratos  her  sire.  60 

Serenely  in  his  sternness  did  the  prince 
Look  on  them  both  awhile  :    they  saw  not  him, 
For  both  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
'  Are  these  the  pirates  thou  hast  taken,  son  ?  ' 
Said  he  '  Worse,  father  !    worse  than  pirates  they, 
Who  thus  abuse  thy  patience,  thus  abuse 
Thy  pardon,  thus  abuse  the  holy  rites 
Twice  over.' 

'  Well  hast  thou  performed  thy  duty,' 
Firmly  and  gravely  said  Pisistratos, 
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*  Nothing  then,  rash  young  man  !  could  turn  thy  heart 
From  Eunoe,  my  daughter  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  sir,  71 

Shall  ever  turn  it.     I  can  die  but  once 
And  love  but  once.     O  Eunoe  !    farewell  !  ' 

*  Nay,  she  shall  see  what  thou  canst  bear  for  her.' 

*  O  father  !   shut  me  in  my  chamber,  shut  me 
In  my  poor  mother's  tomb,  dead  or  alive, 
But  never  let  me  see  what  he  can  bear  ; 

I  know  how  much  that  is,  when  borne  for  me.' 

*  Not  yet :   come  on.     And  lag  not  thou  behind, 
Pirate  of  virgin  and  of  princely  hearts  !  80 
Before  the  people  and  before  the  Goddess 

Thou  hadst  evinced  the  madness  of  thy  passion. 
And  now  wouldst  bear  from  home  and  plenteousness, 
To  poverty  and  exile,  this  my  child.' 
Then  shuddered  Thrasymedes,  and  exclaim'd, 

*  I  see  my  crime  ;    I  saw  it  not  before : 
The  daughter  of  Pisistratos  was  born 
Neither  for  exile  nor  for  poverty. 

Ah  !  nor  for  me  !  '     He  would  have  wept,  but  one 
Might  see  him,  and  weep  worse.     The  prince  unmoved  90 
Strode  on,  and  said,  '  To-morrow  shall  the  people. 
All  who  beheld  thy  trespasses,  behold 
The  justice  of  Pisistratos,  the  love 
He  bears  his  daughter,  and  the  reverence 
In  which  he  holds  the  highest  law  of  God.' 
He  spake  ;    and  on  the  morrow  they  were  one. 

W.  S.  Landor 
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II S*  Cleobis  and  Bito 

"T^WAS  June  in  Argos,  and  the  festival. 
1  Wonderingly  she  waited  by  the  gate, 
Cydippe,  priestess  of  the  Golden-throned, 
Here  Antheia  ;    but  the  snowy  steers 
Came  not  to  meet  her,  and  be  garlanded. 
Lingered  her  chariot,  and  drew  nigh  the  hour. 
And  her  two  sons,  who  loved  her,  Cleobis 
And  Bito,  watch'd  her  troubled  brows  awhile  ; 
Then,  each  of  each  divining  all  the  mind. 
Stood  whispering,  '  Mother,  we  will  draw  the  car.       lo 
Pleased  with  their  love,  she  yielded  their  desire. 
Her  eyes  grew  tender  for  such  loving  sons, 
As  to  the  beam  men  bound  them  with  a  cry  ; 
And  as  with  bared  limbs  whitening  in  the  sun 
They  drew  the  chariot,  and  the  crowd  moved  on, 
She,  with  a  mother's  bliss  and  burning  blush 
Of  pride  to  be  thus  honoured,  was  as  one 
Fall'n  in  a  trance ;    nor  saw  the  budding  vines ; 
Nor  had  one  thought  for  all  the  eager  throng; 
Nor  dusty  road  saw  she,  nor  stream,  nor  hill ;  20 

Nor  to  Charadrus  nor  to  Inachus, 
That  ran  by  singing,  she  could  lend  an  eye  ; 
For  in  her  heart  and  in  her  ear  the  hum 
Of  murmur'd  praises  made  too  sweet  a  sound. 
So,  with  strain'd  limbs,  as  passing  beautiful 
As  fair  celestials,  stray'd  poor  men  among. 
Nigh  on  two  leagues  they  drew  her  ;   while  the  heat 
Blazed  full  on  Argos'  massy  citadels ; 
And  took  Mycaenae  in  the  hills  away, 
And  took  the  soft  blue  of  the  trembling  sea.  30 

At  last,  within  the  hallow'd  gloom  betimes 
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She  stood,  mid*  flowers,  and  scatter'd  dittany ; 

Mid  lilies,  and  stood  praying  ;   and  her  hands. 

The  while  her  lips  moved  not  but  her  heart  spake, 

Were  lift  to  her  who  bears  the  pomegranate. 

'  O  thou,'  she  cried,  '  who  treadest  the  heavenly  floors. 

Gold-shod,  thy  heavenliest  gift  give  these  my  sons ! ' 

And  Here  heard  her,  and  was  pitiless, 

And  yielded  all  she  pray'd,  more  than  she  wilPd. 

For  when  the  sacred  hecatomb  was  slain,  40 

And  no  foot  linger'd  near  the  holy  ground ; 

And  all  still,  save  the  cuckoo,  and  the  sigh 

Of  noon-lull'd  breezes  in  the  willows  slim  ; 

She  went  to  find  them  who  were  all  her  joy. 

And  in  the  cool  porch  where  the  shadows  fell. 

Still  as  the  still  pale  lilies  strewn  around. 

As  in  deep  sleep  they  lay ;    and  on  the  breast 

Of  Cleobis  lay  Bito's  golden  curls. 

Their  arms  were  round  each  other  :    they  were  dead. 

O  thrice  bless'd,  these,  to  whom  the  heavens  were  kind  ! 

O  golden  boon,  in  such  a  sleep  to  lie  !  51 

In  their  fresh  youth,  or  e'er  the  freezing  years 

Had  turn'd  to  blight  their  beauty  and  their  hope  ! 

Ere  grim  chill  age  had  made  the  days  to  fall 

A  shuddering  terror,  and  days  gone  a  dream  ! 

But  seem'd  this  best  gift  of  the  goddess  strange. 

As  lorn  Cydippe  kneel'd  beside  her  sons. 

With  cool-press'd  chilly  fingers  on  the  eyes 

Beneath  whose  hot  shut  lids  oozed  bitter  tears. 

T.  Ashe. 
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//^.  ^con  and  Rhodope ;  or^  Inconstancy 

THE  Year's  twelve  daughters  had  in  turn  gone  by, 
Of  measured  pace  tho'  varying  mien  all  twelve, 
Some  froward,  some  sedater,  some  adorn'd 
For  festival,  some  reckless  of  attire. 
The  snow  had  left  the  mountain-top  ;    fresh  flowers 
Had  withered  in  the  meadow;  fig  and  prune 
Hung  wrinkling ;    the  last  apple  glow'd  amid 
Its  freckled  leaves ;    and  weary  oxen  blinkt 
Between  the  trodden  corn  and  twisted  vine, 
Under  whose  bunches  stood  the  empty  crate,  lo 

To  creak  ere  long  beneath  them  carried  home. 
This  was  the  season  when  twelve  months  before, 
O  gentle  Hamadryad,  true  to  love  ! 
Thy  mansion,  thy  dim  mansion  in  the  wood 
Was  blasted  and  laid  desolate  :    but  none 
Dared  violate  its  precincts,  none  dared  pluck 
The  moss  beneath  it,  which  alone  remain'd 
Of  what  was  thine. 

Old  Thallinos  sat  mute 
In  solitary  sadness.     The  strange  tale 
(Not  until  Rhaicos  died,  but  then  the  whole)  20 

Echion  had  related,  whom  no  force 
Could  ever  make  look  back  upon  the  oaks. 
The  father  said  '  Echion  !  thou  must  weigh, 
Carefully,  and  with  steady  hand,  enough 
(Although  no  longer  comes  the  store  as  once  !) 
Of  wax  to  burn  all  day  and  night  upon 
That  hollow  stone  where  milk  and  honey  lie  : 
So  may  the  Gods,  so  may  the  dead,  be  pleas'd  :  ' 
Thallinos  bore  it  thither  in  the  morn, 
And  lighted  it  and  left  it. 

First  of  those  30 
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Who  visited  upon  this  solemn  day 
The  Hamadryad's  oak,  were  Rhodope 
And  Aeon  ;   of  one  age,  one  hope,  one  trust. 
Graceful  was  she  as  was  the  nymph  whose  fate 
She  sorrowed  for  :    he  slender,  pale,  and  first 
Lapt  by  the  flame  of  love  :    his  father's  lands 
Were  fertile,  herds  lowed  over  them  afar. 
Now  stood  the  two  aside  the  hollow  stone 
And  lookt  with  stedfast  eyes  toward  the  oak 
Shivered  and  black  and  bare. 

'  May  never  we  40 

Love  as  they  loved  !  '  said  Aeon.     She  at  this 
Smiled,  for  he  said  not  what  he  meant  to  say. 
And  thought  not  of  its  bliss,  but  of  its  end. 
He  caught  the  flying  smile,  and  blusht  and  vow'd 
Nor  time  nor  other  power,  whereto  the  might 
Of  Jove  hath  yielded  and  may  yield  again. 
Should  alter  his. 

The  father  of  the  youth 
Wanted  not  beauty  for  him,  wanted  not 
Song,  that  could  lift  earth's  weight  from  off  his  heart. 
Discretion,  that  could  guide  him  thro'  the  world,       50 
Innocence,  that  could  clear  his  way  to  heaven  ; 
Silver  and  gold  and  land,  not  green  before 
The  ancestral  gate,  but  purple  under  skies 
Bending  far  oil,  he  wanted  for  his  heir. 

Fathers  have  given  life,  but  virgin  heart 
They  never  gave  ;    and  dare  they  then  control! 
Or  check  it  harshly?    dare  they  break  a  bond 
Girt  round  it  by  the  holiest  Power  on  high? 

Aeon  was  grieved,  he  said,  grieved  bitterly. 
But  Aeon  had  complied  .  .  .  'twas  dutiful !  60 

Crush  thy  own  heart,  Man  !   Man  !  but  fear  to  wound 
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The  gentler,  that  relies  on  thee  alone, 
By  thee  created,  weak  or  strong  by  thee  ; 
Touch  it  not  but  for  worship  ;   watch  before 
Its  sanctuary ;    nor  leave  it  till  are  closed 
The  temple-doors  and  the  last  lamp  is  spent. 

Rhodope,  in  her  soul's  waste  solitude. 
Sate  mournful  by  the  dull-resounding  sea. 
Often  not  hearing  it,  and  many  tears 
Had  the  cold  breezes  hardened  on  her  cheek.  70 

Meanwhile  he  sauntered  in  the  wood  of  oaks. 
Nor  shun'd  to  look  upon  the  hollow  stone 
That  held  the  milk  and  honey,  nor  to  lay 
His  plighted  hand  where  recently  'twas  laid 
Opposite  hers,  when  finger  playfully 
Advanced  and  pusht  back  finger,  on  each  side. 
He  did  not  think  of  this,  as  she  would  do 
If  she  were  there  alone. 

The  day  was  hot ; 
The  moss  invited  him  ;   it  cool'd  his  cheek. 
It  cool'd  his  hands ;    he  thrust  them  into  it  80 

And  sank  to  slumber.     Never  was  there  dream 
Divine  as  his.     He  saw  the  Hamadryad. 
She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  on 
Along  a  valley,  where  profusely  grew 
The  smaller  lilies  with  their  pendent  bells. 
And,  hiding  under  mint,  chill  drosera. 
The  violet  shy  of  butting  cyclamen, 
The  feathery  fern,  and,  browser  of  moist  banks, 
Her  offspring  round  her,  the  soft  strawberry ; 
The  quivering  spray  of  ruddy  tamarisk,  90 

The  oleander's  light-hair'd  progeny 
Breathing  bright  freshness  in  each  other's  face, 
And  graceful  rose,  bending  her  brow,  with  cup 
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Of  fragrance  and  of  beauty,  boon  for  Gods. 

The  fragrance  fill'd  his  breast  with  such  delight 

His  senses  were  bewildered,  and  he  thought 

He  saw  again  the  face  he  most  had  loved. 

He  stopt  :    the  Hamadryad  at  his  side 

Now  stood  between  ;    then  drew  him  farther  oft" : 

He  went,  compliant  as  before  :   but  soon  loo 

Verdure  had  ceast  :    altho'  the  ground  was  smooth, 

Nothing  was  there  delightful.     At  this  change 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  guide  represt 

All  questioning,  and  said, 

'  Weak  youth  !  what  brought 
Thy  footstep  to  this  wood,  my  native  haunt. 
My  life-long  residence.'*    this  bank,  where  first 
I  sate  with  him  .  .  .  the  faithful  (now  I  know. 
Too  late  !)  the  faithful  Rhaicos.     Haste  thee  home  ; 
Be  happy,  if  thou  canst;    but  come  no  more' 
Where  those  whom  death  alone  could  sever,  died.' 

He  started  up  :    the  moss  whereon  he  slept  no 

Was  dried  and  withered  :    deadlier  paleness  spread 
Over  his  cheek  :    he  sickened  :    and  the  sire 
Had  land  enough  :   it  held  his  only  son. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

//f.  Europa  and  her  Mother 


D 


Mother. 
AUGHTER  !    why  roamest  thou  again  so  late 
Along  the  damp  and  solitary  shore  ? 

EuROPA. 


I  know  not,'  I  am  tired  of  distaf,  woof, 
Everything. 
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Mother. 
Yet  thou  culledst  flowers  all  morn, 
Aiid  idlest  in  the  woods,  mocking  shrill  birds, 
Or  clapping  hands  at  limping  hares,  who  stampt 
Angrily,  and  scour'd  off. 

EuROPA. 

I  am  grown  tired 
Of  hares  and  birds !     O  mother  !  had  you  seen 
That  lovely  creature  !     It  was  not  a  cow, 
And,  if  it  was  an  ox,  it  was  unlike  lo 

My  father's  oxen  with  the  hair  rubb'd  off 
Their  necks. 

Mother. 

A  cow  it  was. 

EuROPA. 

Cow  it  might  be  .  .  . 
And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  ...  I  saw  no  calf,  no  font 
Of  milk  :    I  wish  I  had  ;    how  pleasant  'twere 
To  draw  it  and  to  drink  ! 

Mother. 

Europa  !  child  ! 
Have  we  no  maiden  for  such  offices  ? 
No  whistling  boy  ?     King's  daughters  may  cull  flowers, 
To  place  them  on  the  altar  of  the  Gods 
And  wear  them  at  their  festivals.     Who  knows 
But  some  of  these  very  Gods  may  deign  20 

To  wooe  thee?    maidens  they  have  wooed  less  fair. 

EuROPA. 

The  Gods  are  very  gracious  :   some  of  them 
Not  very  constant. 
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Mother. 
Hush  ! 

EuROPA. 

Nay,  Zeus  himself 
Hath  wandered,  and  deluded  more  than  one. 

Mother. 
Fables !    profanest  fables ! 

EuROPA. 

Let  us  hope  so. 
But  I  should  be  afraid  of  him,  and  run 
As  lapwings  do  when  we  approach  the  nest. 

Mother. 
None  can  escape  the  Gods  when  they  pursue. 

EuROPA. 

They  know  my  mind,  and  will  not  follow  me. 

Mother. 
Consider  :  some  are  stars  whom  they  have  loved,  30 

Others,  the  very  least  of  them,  are  flowers. 

EuROPA. 

I  would  not  be  a  star  in  winter  nights. 
In  summer  days  I  would  not  be  a  flower ; 
Flowers  seldom  live  thro'  half  their  time,  torn  oft", 
Twirl'd  round,  and  indolently  cast  aside. 
Now,  mother,  can  you  tell  me  what  became 
Of  those  who  were  no  flowers,  but  bent  their  heads 
As  pliantly  as  flowers  do  ? 
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Mother. 

They  are  gone 
To  Hades. 

EuROPA. 

And  left  there  by  Gods  they  loved 
And  were  beloved  by  1     Be  not  such  my  doom  !       40 
Cruel  are  men,  but  crueler  are  Gods. 

Mother. 
Peace  !    peace  !     Some  royal,  some  heroic,  youth 
May  ask  thy  father  for  thy  dower  and  thee. 

EuROPA. 

I  know  not  any  such,  if  such  there  live  ; 
Royal  there  may  be,  but  heroic  .  .  .  where? 
O  mother  !    look  !    look  !    look  ! 

Mother. 

Thou  turnest  pale ; 
What  ails  thee? 

Europa. 

Who  in  all  the  house  hath  dared 
To  winde  tliose  garlands  round  that  grand  white  brow? 
So  mild,  so  loving  !     Mother  !    let  me  run 
And  tear  them  off  him  :    let  me  gather  more  50 

And  sweeter. 

Mother. 
Truly  'tis  a  noble  beast. 
See  !    he  comes  forward  !    see,  he  rips  them  off, 
Himself  ! 

Europa. 
He  should  not  wear  them  if  he  would. 
Stay  there,  thou  noble  creature  !    Woe  is  me  ! 
There  are  but  sand  rose,  thyme,  and  snapdragon 
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Along  the  shore  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

O  mother  !    help  me  on  his  back  ;    he  licks 

My  foot.     Ah  !    what  sweet  breath  !     Now  on  his  side 

He  lies  on  purpose  for  it.     Help  me  up. 

Mother. 
Well  child  !     Indeed  he  is  gentle.     Gods  above  !  60 

He  takes  the  water  !     Hold  him  tight,  Europa  ! 
'Tis  well  that  thou  canst  swim. 

Leap  off,  mad  girl ! 
She  laughs  !     He  lows  so  loud  she  hears  not  me  .  .  . 
But  she  looks  sadder,  or  my  sight  is  dim  .  .  . 
Against  his  nostril  fondly  hangs  her  hand 
While  his  eye  glistens  over  it,  fondly  too. 
It  will  be  night,  dark  night,  ere  she  returns. 
And  that  new  scarf  !    the  spray  will  ruin  it ! 

W.  S.  Landor. 


116.      The  Nymph^s  Song  to  Hylas 

I   KNOW  a  little  garden-close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night, 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing. 
And  though  no  pillar'd  house  is  there. 
And  though  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God, 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod, 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before  ! 
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There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are,  - 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea  ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee, 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green, 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskill'd  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am,  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place  ; 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 

Once  seen,  once  kiss'd,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

W.  Morris 


117.  Song  of  the  Sirens 

STEER,  hither  steer  your  winged  pines, 
All  beaten  mariners  ! 
Here  lie  Love's  undiscover'd  mines, 

A  prey  to  passengers — 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  Phoenix'  urn  and  nest. 
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Fear  not  your  ships, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  save  our  lips  ; 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Love  hath  gotten  more. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts, 

Where  never  storms  arise, 
Exchange,  and  be  awhile  our  guests : 

For  stars  gaze  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass  Love  shall  hourly  sing, 
And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 

We  will  not  miss 
To  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss, 

— Then  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Love  hath  gotten  more. 


W.  Browne. 


Il8.  Song 


'   A  LAS  !    for  Saturn's  days  of  gold, 
/l.Before  the  mountain  men  were  bold 
To  dig  up  iron  from  the  earth 
Wherewith  to  slaughter  health  and  mirth, 
And  bury  hope  far  underground. 
When  all  things  needful  did  abound 
In  every  land  ;    nor  must  men  toil. 
Nor  wear  their  lives  in  strife  to  foil 
Each  other's  hands,  for  all  was  good, 
And  no  man  knew  the  sight  of  blood. 

'  With  all  the  world  man  had  no  strife. 
No  element  against  his  life 
Was  sworn  and  bitter ;  on  the  sea, 
Dry-shod,  could  all  walk  easily  ; 
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No  fire  there  was  but  what  made  day, 
Or  hidden  in  the  mountains  grey  ; 
No  pestilence,  no  lightning  flash. 
No  over-mastering  wind,  to  dash 
The  roof  upon  some  trembling  head. 

'  Then  the  year  changed,  but  ne'er  was  dead,     20 
Nor  was  the  autumn-tide  more  sad 
Than  very  spring  ;    and  all  unclad 
Folk  went  upon  the  harmless  snow. 
For  not  yet  did  midwinter  know 
The  biting  frost  and  icy  wind, 
The  very  east  was  soft  and  kind. 

'  And  on  the  crown  of  July  days. 
All  heedless  of  the  mid-day  blaze. 
Unshaded  by  the  rosy  bowers, 
Unscorched  beside  the  tulip  flowers,  30 

The  snow-white  naked  girl  might  stand  ; 
Or  fearless  thrust  her  tender  hand 
Amidst  the  thornless  rose-bushes. 

'  Then,  'mid  the  twilight  of  the  trees 
None  feared  the  yellow  beast  to  meet ; 
Smiling  to  feel  their  languid  feet 
Licked  by  the  serpent's  forked  tongue. 
For  then  no  clattering  horn  had  rung 
Through  those  green  glades,  or  made  afraid 
The  timid  dwellers  in  the  shade.  40 

No  lust  of  strength  nor  fear  of  death 
Had  driven  men,  with  shortened  breath, 
The  stag's  wide-open  eyes  to  watch  ; 
No  shafts  to  slay,  no  nets  to  catch. 
Were  yet ;    unyoked  the  neat  might  play 
On  untilled  meads  and  mountains  grey. 
Unshorn  the  silly  sheep  might  rove. 
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"  Nor  knew  that  world-consuming  love, 
Mother  of  hate,  or  envy  cold, 
Or  rage  for  fame,  or  thirst  for  gold,  50 

Or  longing  for  the  ways  untried, 
That  ravening  and  unsatisfied. 
Draw  shortened  lives  of  men  to  Hell. 

'  Alas  !    what  profit  now  to  tell 
The  long  unweary  lives  of  men 
Of  past  days — threescore  years  and  ten. 
Unbent,  unwrinkled,  beautiful. 
Regarding  not  death's  flower-crowned  skull, 
But  with  some  damsel  intertwined 
In  such  love  as  leaves  hope  behind.  60 

'  Alas  !    the  vanished  days  of  bliss  ! 
Will  no  God  send  some  dream  of  this. 
That  we  may  know  what  it  has  been? 

'  Oh,  thou,  the  chapleted  with  green. 
Thou  purple-stained,  but  not  with  blood, 
Who  on  the  edge  of  some  cool  wood 
Forgettest  the  grim  Indian  plain, 
And  all  the  strife  and  all  the  pain, 
While  in  thy  sight  the  must  foams  out. 
And  maid  and  man,  with  cry  and  shout,  70 

Toil  while  thou  laughest,  think  of  us. 
And  drive  away  these  piteous. 
Formless,  and  wailing  thoughts,  that  press 
About  our  hour  of  happiness. 

'  Lyaeus,  King  !    by  thee  alone 
To  song  may  change  our  tuneless  moan. 
The  murmur  of  the  bitter  sea 
To  ancient  tales  be  changed  by  thee. 
By  thee  the  unnamed  smouldering  fire 
Within  our  hearts  turns  to  desire  80 
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Sweet,  amorous,  half  satisfied  ; 
Tlirough  thee  the  doubtful  years  untried 
Seem  fair  to  us  and  fortunate, 
In  spite  of  death,  in  spite  of  fate.' 

VV.  Morris  {Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  Bk.  X). 


Up,   The  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to   Circe 

HUDDLING  they  came,  with  shag  sides  caked  of 
mire, — 
With  hoofs  fresh  sullied  from  the  troughs  o'er-turned, — 
With  wrinkling  snouts,  yet  eyes  in  which  desire 
Of  some  strange  thing  unutterably  burned, — 
Unquenchable  ;    and  still  where'er  She  turned 
They  rose  about  her,  striving  each  o'er  each, 
With  restless,  fierce  importuning  that  yearned 
Through  those  brute  masks  some  piteous  tale  to  teach. 
Yet  lacked  the  words  thereto,  denied  the  power  of  speech. 

For  these — Eurylochus  alone  escaping — 
In  truth,  that  small  exploring  band  had  been, 
Whom  wise  Odysseus,  dim  precaution  shaping, 
Ever  at  heart,  of  peril  unforeseen, 
Had  sent  inland  ; — whom  then  the  islet-Queen, — 
The  fair  disastrous  daughter  of  the  Sun, — 
Had  turned  to  likeness  of  the  beast  unclean, 
With  evil  wand  transforming  one  by  one 
To  shapes  of  loathly  swine,  imbruted  and  undone. 

But   '  the  men's  minds  remained ',  and  these  for  ever 
Made  hungry  suppliance  through  the  fire-red  eyes  ; 
Still  searching  aye,  with  impotent  endeavour, 
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To  find,  if  yet,  in  any  look,  there  lies 
A  saving  hope,  or  if  they  might  surprise 
In  that  cold  face  soft  pity's  spark  concealed. 
Which  she,  still  scorning,  evermore  denies ; 
Nor  was  there  in  her  any  ruth  revealed 
To  whom  with  such  mute  speech  and  dumb  words  they 
appealed. 

What  hope  is  ours — what  hope  !    To  find  no  mercy 
After  much  war,  and  many  travails  done  P — 
Ah,  kinder  far  than  thy  fell  philtres,  Circe, 
The  ravening  Cyclops  and  the  Lcestrigon  I 
And  oh,  thrice  cursed  be  Laertes^  son, 
By  whom,  at  last,  we  watch  the  days  decline 
With  no  fair  ending  of  the  quest  begun. 
Condemned  in  styes  to  weary  and  to  pine 
And  with  men^s  hearts  to  beat  through  this  foul  front  of  swine  I 

For  us  not  now, — for  us,  alas  !    no  more 
The  old  green  glamour  of  the  glancing  sea  ; 
For  us  not  7iow  the  laughter  of  the  oar, — 
The  strong-ribbed  keel  wherein  our  comrades  be ; 
Not  now,  at  even,  any  more  shall  we. 
By  low-browed  banks  and  reedy  river  places. 
Watch  the  beast  hurry  and  the  wild  fowl  flee  ; 
Or  steering  shoreward,  in  the  upland  spaces 
Have  sight  of  curling  smoke  and  fair-skinned  foreign  faces. 

Alas  for  us! — for  whom  the  columned  houses 
We  left  a  fore- time,  cheerless  must  abide ; 
Cheerless  the  hearth  where  now  no  guest  carouses, — 
No  minstrel  raises  song  at  eventide  ; 
And  oh,  more  cheerless  than  aught  else  beside, 
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The  wistful  hearts  zvith  heavy  longing  full ; — 
The  wife  that  watched  us  on  the  waning  tide, — 
The  sire  whose  eyes  with  wearinesss  are  dull, — 
The  mother  ivhose  slow  tears  fall  on  the  carded  wool. 

If  swine  we  he, — if  we  indeed  he  swine. 
Daughter  of  Perse,  make  us  swine  indeed, 
Well-fleased  on  litter-straw  to  lie  supine, — 
JVell-pleased  on  mast  and  acorn-shales  to  feed. 
Stirred  by  all  instincts  of  the  bestial  breed  ; 
But  O  Unmerciful  !   O  Pitiless  ! 
Leave  us  not  thus  with  sick  men's  hearts  to  bleed  ! — 
To  waste  long  days  in  yearning,  dumb  distress 
And  memory  of  things  gone,  and  utter  hopelessness  ! 

Leave  us  at  least,  if  not  the  things  we  were. 
At  least  consentient  to  the  thing  we  be  ; 
Not  hapless  doomed  to  loathe  the  forms  we  bear. 
And  senseful  roll  in  senseless  savagery  ; 
For  surely  cursed  above  all  cursed  are  we. 
And  surely  this  the  bitterest  of  ill; — 
To  feel  the  old  aspirings  fair  and  free, 
Become  blind  motions  of  a  powerless  will 
Through  swine-like  frames  dispersed  to  szvine-like  issues  still. 

But  make  us  men  again,  for  that  thou  may''st  ! 
Tea,  make  us  men.  Enchantress,  and  restore 
These  grovelling  shapes,  degraded  and  debased. 
To  fair  embodiments  of  men  once  more  ; — 
Yea,  by  all  men  that  ever  woman  bore  ; — 
Tea,  e'en  by  him  hereafter  born  in  pain. 
Shall  draw  sustainment  from  thy  bosom's  core. 
O'er  whom  thy  face  yet  kindly  shall  remain. 
And  find  its  like  therein, — make  thou  us  men  again  ! 
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Make  thou  us  men  again, — //  men  but  groping 
That  dark  Hereafter  which  th^  Olympians  keep  ; 
Make  thou  us  men  again, — if  men  hut  hoping 
Behind  death'' s  doors  security  of  sleep  ; — 
For  yet  to  laugh  is  somewhat,  and  to  weep  ; 
To  feel  delight  of  living,  and  to  plough 
The  salt-blown  acres  of  the  shoreless  deep  ; — 
Better, — yea,  better  far  all  these  than  bow 
Foul  faces  to  foul  earth,  and  yearn — as  we  do  now  ! 

So  they,  in  speech  unsyllabled.     But  She, 
The  fair-tressed  Goddess,  born  to  be  their  bane, 
Uplifting  straight  her  wand  of  ivory, 
Compelled  them  groaning  to  the  styes  again  ; 
Where  they,  in  hopeless  bitterness,  were  fain 
To  rend  the  oaken  woodwork  as  before, 
And  tear  the  troughs  in  impotence  of  pain, — 
Not  knowing,  they,  that  even  at  the  door 
Divine  Odysseus  stood, — as  Hermes  told  of  yore. 

Austin  Dobson, 


120.     The  Departure  from  Pbaeacia 

The  Phaeacians 

WHY  from  the  dreamy  meadows, 
More  fair  than  any  dream, 
Why  seek  ye  for  the  shadows 
Beyond  the  ocean  stream? 

Through  straits  of  storm  and  peril, 
Through  firths  unsailed  before, 

Why  make  you  for  the  sterile, 
The  dark  Kimmerian  shore? 
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There  no  bright  streams  are  flowing, 
There  day  and  night  are  one, 

No  harvest  time,  no  sowing. 
No  sight  of  any  sun  ; 

No  sound  of  song  or  tabor, 

No  dance  shall  greet  you  there  ; 

No  noise  of  mortal  labour 
Breaks  on  the  blind  chill  air. 

Are  ours  not  happy  places, 

Where  gods  with  mortals  trod? 

Saw  not  our  sires  the  faces 
Of  many  a   present  god? 

The  Seekers 
Nay,  now  no  god  comes  hither, 

In  shape  that  men  may  see  ; 
They  fare  we  know  not  whither. 

We  know  not  what  they  be. 

Yea,  though  the  sunset  lingers 

Far  in  your  fairy  glades. 
Though  yours  the  sweetest  singers, 

Though  yours  the  kindest  maids, 

Yet  here  be  the  true  shadows. 
Here  in  the  doubtful  light ; 

Amid  the  dreamy  meadows 
No  shadow  haunts  the  night. 

We  seek  a  city  splendid. 

With  light  beyond  the  sun  ; 

Or  lands  where  dreams  are  ended. 
And  works  and  days  are  done. 


A.  Lang, 
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*/^^OURAGE  !  '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
V^'This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land. 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  !    some,  like  a  downward  smoke,      lo 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke. 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land  :    far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  sunset-flush'd  :    and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West  :    thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale        20 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale  ; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same  ! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them,  30 
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And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 

Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores ;    and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave  ; 

And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Father-land, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;    but  evermore  40 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  '  We  will  return  no  more ' ; 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  '  Our  island  home 

Is  far  beyond  the  wave;    we  will  no  longer  roam.' 

Choric  Song 
I 
There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies,  50 

Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 


Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
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WJiile  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 

x\ll  things  have  rest :    why  should  we  toil  alone,         60 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  ; 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

'  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !  ' 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things? 

Ill 

Lo  !    in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  70 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed  ;    and  turning  yellow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !    sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full- juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow. 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days,  80 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;    ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be? 
Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
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And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last.''  90 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence  ;    ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 

V 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream. 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem  100 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech  ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray  ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy ; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory,  no 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  ! 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded 'lives. 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears  :    but  all  hath  suffer'd  change  ; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :    our  looks  are  strange  : 
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And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold  120 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 

'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath,  130 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 

VII 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelids  still. 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy. 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine —       140 

To  watch  the  emerald-colour'd  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus  wreath  divine  ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the  pine. 

•  VIII 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak  : 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek  : 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone  : 
Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
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Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos-dust 

is  blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we,    150 
Roll'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge 

was  seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains 

in  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming  world: 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps 

and  fiery  sands,  160 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships,  and 

praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are  strong  ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil. 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  endunng  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  'tis  whisper'd — 

down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel.  170 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar ; 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 

Lord  Tennyson. 
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122.  Ode  on  a  Grecian  'Urn 


THOU  still  iinravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 
Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fring'd  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?     What  maidens  loth? 
What  mad  pursuit?    What  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?     What  wild  ecstasy?    lo 

II 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter  ;    therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — ^yet,  do  not  grieve  ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  !  20 

III 
Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !    that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love  !    more  happy,  happy  love  ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 
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For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young  ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 


Who  are  , these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

W^ill  silent  be  ;    and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 


O  Attic  shape  !    Fair  attitude  !    with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :    Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,' — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

J.  Keats. 
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12^.  The  Passions 

WHEN  Music,  heav'nly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting  ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind, 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound. 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  a-part 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  rul'd  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 

And  back  recoil'd  he  knew  not  why, 
Ev'n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings. 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  bcguil'd, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild.     . 
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But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delightful  measure?  30 

Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleasure, 

And  bad  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  thro'  all  the  song  ; 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  ev'ry  close. 
And    Hope    enchanted    smil'd,    and    wav'd    her   golden 
hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung, — but  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose,  40 

He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And  with  a  with'ring  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 

And  tho'  sometimes  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied,  50 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien. 

While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his 
head. 


Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  lix'd, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state, 
Of  diff'ring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixM, 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate. 
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With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retir'd, 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,  60 

Pour'd  thro'  the  mellow  Horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 

Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  Musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  O  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone  ! 
When  Chearfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue,  70 

Her  bow  a-cross  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gem'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  tliicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  ! 

The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chast-eye'd  Queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy^s  ecstatic  trial,  80 

He  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest. 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awak'ning  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best, 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempers  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
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WJiile  as  his  flying  lingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round,  90 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  He  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 

Friend  of  pleasure,  WisdoirCs  aid, 

Why,  goddess,  why,  to  us  deny'd? 

Lay'st  thou  thy  antient  lyre  aside? 

As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bow'r. 

You  learned  an  all-commanding  pow'r,  100 

Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear 'd. 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 

Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art.'' 

Arise  as  in  that  elder  time. 

Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime  ! 

Thy  wonders  in  that  god-like  age. 

Fill  thy  recording  Sister  s  page — 

'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 

Thy  humblest  Reed  could  more  prevail,  no 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 

Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found, 

Caecilias  mingled  world  of  sound — 

O  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease. 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  ! 

Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  ! 

W.  Collins. 
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WHEN  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 
And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 
Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 
For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers. 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might  ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet. 
Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet ; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers. 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling  .^ 

O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  her, 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  ! 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player  ; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins  : 
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And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot, 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre. 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut  husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night. 
Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid. 

Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 
The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid  ; 

And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 

The  laughing  leaves  of  the  tree  divide. 

And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs  ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves. 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  (Atalanta  in  Calydon,  75-131). 
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12^,      The  Athenian  Battle -Hymn 
at  Marathon 

ONCE  more  a  threatening  trumpet 
Across  our  skies  is  borne  ; 
Once  more,  a  foeman's  footstep 

Tramples  Ionian  corn. 
In  thy  stern  Father's  shining  hall, 

Pallas  Athene,  hear, 
Be  thou  to  us  a  brazen  wall. 

Be  thou  our  shield  and  spear  ; 
Ionian  goddess  undefiled, 

Unmothered   and   unwedded    child 

Of  the  Eternal  name, 
When  we  call  upon  thee,  hear  us. 
In  the  mist  of  strife  be  near  us. 
Be  a  strong  arm,  to  uprear  us 

From  the  gulfs  of  death  and  shame 
Be  a  keen  unwaning  star, 

With  threatening  might 

Of  arrowy  light, 
Piercing  the  cloud  of  hostile  war. 
With  them  are  alien  gods — be  thou 
Among  us,  and  about  us,  now. 

Down  from  thy  Father's  shining  hall, 

With  meteor  swiftness  leap, 
Unconquered,  hear  us  when  we  call, 

Thy  people's  needs  are  deep  ; 
No  common  perils  round  us  hover. 

No  common  foes  have  vowed 
Our  temples  and  our  homes  to  cover 

With  ruin's  earthquake  cloud. 
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That  baleful  trumpet-note  which  passed  30 

Was  waked  by  no  Hellenic  lips, 
Those  shadows  on  yon  sea,  are  cast, 

Not  from  Corinthian  ships. 
Not  now — along  the  river  bank 

Careering  wild  and  wide, 
With  lances  set  against  our  flank — 

Thessalian  horsemen  ride. 
No  Thracian  drives  his  battle  car 
From  black  Pangaean  heights  afar. 
Nor  swelleth  loud  a  Theban  shout,  4c 

Nor  Isle  of  Pelops  poureth  out 
Her  floods  of  Dorian  war  ; 
But  hither  from  wild  homes  are  rolled 
The  grim  clans  of  the  restless  Mede, 
Men,  whom  untravelled  regions  breed. 

And  gods  unknown  uphold  ; 
In  yonder  shining  files  have  place 
The  Syrians  of  the  iron  mace, 
The  lords  of  the  Cilician  steed. 
The  Bactrian,  with  his  bow  of  reed,  50 

The  Paricanian  spear. 
The  Arab  shafts  that  never  fail. 
The  scales  of  Persia's  glittering  mail. 
The  Sacian  axe  of  giant  force. 
The  lasso-armed  Sagartian  horse, 

And  Libyan  cars  of  fear. 
Yet,  though  the  Median  lord  be  great. 
Wanton  in  wealth,  and  drunk  with  hate. 
Others,  as  mighty  in  estate. 
Have  fallen  into  cureless  ill :  60 

Yes,  though  the  Median  lord  be  great. 

Greater  and  mightier  still 
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Are  those,  who  pass  through  heaven's  high  gate, 

To  work  their  Father's  will ; 
Therefore  in  calmness  we  await 
This  travail  of  incumbent  fate, 
Because  we  know  that  thou  canst  smite 
His  myriads  into  headlong  flight. 

Now,  ye  shouts  of  men,  go  round. 

Now,  ye  quickening  trumpets,  sound,  70 

Now,  each  fife  and  clarion 

Fling  the  battle-music  on, 

Fling  forward,  as  a  gathering  flood, 

The  ancient  melody  of  blood  : 

Like  a  beacon,  let  it  dart 

From  lip  to  lip,  from  heart  to  heart. 

For  great  Athene  hears. 
From  rank  to  rank,  from  line  to  line. 
She  glides  a  spirit  and  a  sign, 

Up  with  the  old  Ionian  spears  :  80 

Hark  !    how  her  haughty  footstep  treads 
Like  living  thunder  o'er  our  heads, 
Mark  !    where  through  aether's  mystic  veil 
Burn  glimpses  of  her  gleaming  mail ; 
The  brazen  shield  is  darkening  o'er  us, 
The  brazen  lance  is  bright  before  us, 
Ionian  goddess  !    Maid  divine. 
We  follow,  where  they  move  and  shine. 

Sir  Francis  H.  Doyle. 
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126,  The  Spartans*  March 

"THWAS  morn  upon  the  Grecian  hills, 
1  Where  peasants  dressed  the  vines ; 

Sunlight  was  on  Cithaeron's  rills, 
Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  and  flowers, 

Eurotas  wandered  by. 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta's  towers 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunter's  choral  strain 
To  the  woodland-goddess  poured.? 

Did  virgin  hands  in  Pallas'  fane 
Strike  the  full-sounding  chord.? 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream. 

Spears  ranged  in  close  array, 
And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam 

To  the  morn  of  a  fearful  day  ! 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swelled  through  the  deep  blue  sky  ; 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  who  moved  to  die. 

They  marched  not  with  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out, 
And  the  laurel  groves,  as  on  they  passed. 

Rung  with  no  battle  shout  ! 

They  asked  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  an  impulse  high  ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  the  Spartan  lyre 
For  the  sons  of  liberty  ! 
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And  still  sweet  flutes,  their  path  around, 

Sent  forth  Aeolian  breath  ; 
They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marshal  them  for  death  ! 

So  moved  they  calmly  to  their  field, 

Thence  never  to  return. 
Save  bearing  back  the  Spartan  shield, 

Or  on  it  proudly  borne  ! 

F.  D.  Hemans. 


127.  Chorus  from  ^Hellas'* 

THE  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 
The  golden  years  return. 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam, 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far  ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize  ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calvpso  for  his  native  shore. 
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Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be  ! 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free  : 
Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime  ; 
i\nd  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 
Than  many  unsubdued  : 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

Oh,  cease!    must  hate  and  death  return.? 

Cease  !    must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease  !    drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past. 
Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  ! 

P.  B.  Shelley  [HeUas). 
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